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Preface 


m students! behavior and performance is a difficult 
task and many procedures must be used if it i$ to be accom- 
plished successfully. A complete treatise on counseling and fol- 
low-up techniques would require several volumes; this book focuses 
attention on the first step in counseling—the study of the individ- 
ual student. It is aimed at those who are preparing to become 
teachers and counselors at secondary and higher levels. The au- 
thors assume that the reader has some general knowledge of the 
subject and is ready to undertake the intensive study of the educa- 
tional, emotional, and, to a lesser extent, the vocational problems 
of the individual student that are about to be presented. When the 
student-teacher has completed his assignment in this book he should 
be prepared to evaluate and to apply many of the methods of 
studying individuals. 

In order to center attention upon the individual in the practi- 
cal school situation, the authors provide many case histories of 
subjects who have been studied, counseled, and followed up over 
a period of years. It has been found that these exercises provide 
invaluable material for class discussions and that students respond 
to them with enthusiasm. 

Much of the argument in this volume will be controversial, 
owing in part to the authors' unique opportunity, in several longi- 
tudinal researches, to observe students who have been examined 
and counseled over long periods of time, and in part to the authors' 
conclusion that the results of many short-period studies with in- 
dividuals vanish when checks are made of their later performances. 

The authors have noted, as any critical reader of the literature 
of educational research may, that results of experiments are usually 
reported as applying on the average, in general, on the whole, and 
other things being equal. It is agreed that such generalizations may 
provide frames of reference and produce statements of probabilities 
that permit the formulation of hypotheses about individuals, but 
it is contended that they provide only these. The authors have 
therefore attempted to demonstrate that generalizations must be 
modified to fit particular individuals in specific situations and that 
general frames of reference must be examined in terms of each 
counselee's performances. Counselors are cautioned throughout to 
be wary of group studies where generalizations are presented with- 
out proper warnings that all members of a group do not possess the 
characteristics of its average. 


vii 
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"Throughout the book it is indicated that, as counseling becomes 
a profession, it must possess one characteristic worthy of that title 
—that its practitioners utilize sound judgment in the interpretation 
of the information obtained about their clients. Such judgment is 
essential because, at this stage of development in the counseling 
process, there cannot be any procedure that follows automatically 
from the application of specific techniques. The necessity for sound 
judgment demands careful selection of those who would enter the 
profession and thorough training of those selected. 

The authors have attem 
to the problems of counseling. They realize that there is a vast gap 
between the specialized uni 
and the school situation. 


ey know, and we are heavily in- 
t be given to those who 


Madison, Wisconsin J -W.M.R. 
April, 1949 B. A. R. 


Chapter I~ The Study of the 
Individual as the First Step in 
Counseling 


URVEYS of practices in what are commonly called “counseling 

programs” in educational institutions reveal that no clear-cut, 
universally accepted definition of the counseling process has yet 
been evolved. Practices are so diverse in kind and quality of offer- 
ing, so variable in their administrative arrangements, so varied in 
their statements of objectives, and so lacking in evidence of ac- 
complishment of their aims that, other than their labels, they have 
few elements in common. One institution appends an individual 
to its staff who sets up a clinic or bureau or department, isolates 
himself from other members of the staff, and proceeds as if the 
counseling process were one which could be divorced from all other 
aspects of life and of education. Other institutions attempt to assign 
a counseling task to every member of the teaching staff and, with 
every teacher a counselor, attempt to provide individual services in 
every class and in every extraclass activity. Some institutions at- 
tempt to meet counseling needs in homeroom or other special 
groups, others try to individualize the whole process and still 
others attempt a combination of group and individualized tech- 
niques. And there are still large numbers of educational institutions 
that have made no attempt to introduce any counseling services, 

Uncertainty concerning the optimum type of counseling pro- 
gram is due in part to the fact that the guidance movement has 
demanded a fairly new (or, perhaps, rediscovered)* emphasis in 
education, and hence its basic principles, purposes, and techniques 
have not yet been clearly formulated. Basic counseling purposes are 


* See Brewer, J. M., History of Vocational Guidance (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1942). 
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frequently presented vaguely and generally so that they seem to 
incorporate every objective that has previously been assumed by 
general and vocational education, or they may be narrowly and 
specifically defined as the provision of assistance to students in the 
selection of a vocation. The techniques designed to serve such pur- 
poses range, therefore, from the administration of large test bat- 
teries to students shortly before graduation, to intensive studies of 
students throughout their school careers. In some cases they range 
from primary concern about the postschool performance of the 
student to concern about the past history, current status, and ulti- 
mately, though not solely, the students? postgraduation educational, 
social, and vocational achievements. 

Uncertainty concerning the activities that counselors should 
undertake will continue until they accept the responsibility of 
evaluating their work in terms of its objectives. Partly because 
guidance workers, like many others in education, have not been 
required to evaluate the products of their labors in terms of 
students' effectiveness in managing their affairs; and partly because 
the assessment of performances of human beings is a very difficult 
process, the task of measuring the effects of counseling has rarely 
been accepted. The paucity of evidence concerning the achieve- 
ments of guidance workers makes it virtually impossible to deter- 
mine which of the many types of programs would be most suitable 
Íor any particular institution. Despite the rapid increase in the 
amount of literature about guidance’ and the great increase in the 
demand for counselors, the lack of evidence concerning accomplish- 
ments makes the development of a program a process of shrewd 
estimation rather than one of Choosing among those procedures 
which have been tested and found to be good. 

In this volume we shall be Concerned, as our best estimate' con- 
cerning the most effective counseling programs, with those which 
place major emphasis upon intensive study of individuals through- 
out their entire educational careers. Such a program would require 
each member of a faculty to serve, under the direction of a trained 
counselor, in the manner in which his particular training and skills 
could best be utilized. Each staff member would share in the study 


2 See the discussion of follow-up procedures in Chapter VI. 
? Wright, Н. W., and J. С. Darley, “On Counseling and Guidance,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, vol. 41, 1947. : 


*Supplemented by results of research in practical school situations. 
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of students and in the pooling of results of such studies, so that the 
counseling that followed would be based upon established patterns 
of development in terms significant for present guidance, future 
guidance, and transfer. 

The place of group counseling. It is conceded that as long as 
our schools are founded upon an economy of minimum and scar- 
city, programs of group counseling may have some value. In plac- 
ing group-counseling procedures in a secondary role we are aware 
that in schools where every teacher is “guidance-minded,” they 
may be more effective than they now appear to be. The time may 
come when most teachers are skilful enough to provide adequate 
counseling for groups of students, but that time is too remote for 
the millions of students currently in our institutions. These students 
need individual counsel now. 

It is admitted that some group counseling techniques may serve 
useful dual functions. Classes in occupations, for example, may 
assist the individual in making his own vocational choice and, at 
the same time, they may serve the very desirable social objective of 
teaching students about the advantages, disadvantages, problems, 
and conditions of employment in other fields. Irrespective of the 
fact that a student has no personal intention of entering a particu- 
lar occupation, it is desirable that he know something of the trends 
and conditions of employment in, at least, our major industries. 
Although crucial experiments in which the effects upon students 
of teaching classes in occupations have not been conducted, it 
seems likely that gains in social understandings might be achieved 
as successfully in this field as in the more common social-science 
courses, And there is always the possibility that information ob- 
tained from such classes may stimulate the student to make a more 
thorough examination of the occupation that he proposes to enter. 
The classes, because of their general nature must, however, be 
supplemented by individual work with each student. 

Similar statements may be made about classes in which 
students are required to make analyses of personal profiles derived 
Írom test scores, ratings, judgments of classmates, school marks, 
and various other sources of information. Without convincing ex- 
perimental evidence about the value of such procedures, we may 
continue to assume that they may assist in the development of such 
habits as those of looking for evidence before making judgments 
of persons, and making students more aware of their own strengths 
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and weaknesses. If such procedures avoid the very common errors 
of attributing equal dependability to measures of greatly differing 
validity and reliability, of putting related measures together in a 
manner which suggests that they are completely independent, and 
of using undefined terms to describe behavior apart from the situa- 
tions in which it appears, they may have limited value. If they 
remain as class exercises without interpretation for each individual, 
they may do much harm to the students’ confidence and cause 
serious errors and misinterpretations. If the exercises are interpreted 
to the student in conference with a counselor who is fully aware 
of the limitations of the data and of the risk of doing harm to the 
individual, they may be a useful part of the counseling process. 
Counseling requires work with the individual. Counseling 
must always be an individualized affair, and group guidance tech- 
niques must always be supplementary and secondary aids. The 
word “always” is used advisedly for the foundation of counseling 
is found in the fact that there are personal choices to be made. In 
many cases there may be similar situations and patterns of develop- 
ment which require similar choices, but, in the last analysis, there 
must be some one person who accepts the responsibility of helping 
this particular individual to analyze his unique personal problems. 
To such situations someone must bring particularized knowledge 
obtained from records, observations, and tests, and someone must 
interpret it. Someone must answer a student’s specific questions, 
and someone must raise particular questions that he may not have 
raised about himself. Someone must interpret to each student 
separately the specialized educational and vocational implications 
which he, because of his lack of experience and knowledge, is un- 
able to recognize, and someone must help each student to appre- 
ciate the social and domestic circumstances of his particular charac- 
teristics and situation, Someone with quick personal perceptions 
and a sympathetic interest in human difficulties must help a student 
to help himself when he finds that he is confronted with problems 
beyond his power to solve. And someone must care about him in 
such circumstances. All such activities could be carried through 
by many teachers if time were made available and training for 
such tasks were required for professional . certification, but most 
teachers have a heavy class load and are insufficiently trained to be 
other than helpers in such assignments. It is these personalized 
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tasks, then, that the counselor, who has only a token teaching as- 
signment and who has had specific training, will undertake. 

Counseling activities. The individuality of problems cited 
above makes it very difficult to classify the activities of the coun- 
selor. Any list must be inadequate because of the complexity of the 
counseling process and the need for adaptation of techniques to fit 
particular cases. The following list represents an attempt at a 
partial summary of activities required in work with several hundred 
students during the course of their counseling over a five year 
period. It does not contain the many activities required in such 
other aspects of the counseling program as working with parents 
and other school personnel. It is concerned only with the work with 
pupils, and it suggests only some the areas in which the counselor 
serves. 


1. Interpreting test results to students. 


2. Assisting students in the choice of appropriate courses and 
curriculums. 


3. Analyzing reasons for students’ failures and suggesting 
remedial procedures. 


4. Stimulating students to put forth maximum efforts. 


5. Providing occupational information and stimulating stu- 
dents to seek further information. 


6. Assisting students in making choices of educational institu- 
tions for further training. 


7. Assisting students to find means for financing postschool 
education through work and scholarships. 


8. Advising students concerning vocational placement and 
techniques of securing employment. 


9. Analyzing, and assisting students to analyze, their adjust- 
ment problems and suggesting remedial procedures. 


10. Assisting students to improve their personal appearance. 
11. Arranging for the correction of physical defects. 


ë Rothney, J. W. M., and В. Roens, Guidance of American Youth (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. In press, 1949.) 
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This partial list presents only some of the activities of counselors 
in dealing with students in the face-to-face situation. The categories 
are obviously not mutually exclusive. Analyzing reasons for a 
student’s failure and suggesting remedial procedures (3, above) 
may require, for example, that processes 1, 2, 4, 9, and 11 be 
utilized and others, such as 5 and 6, given consideration. 

The thumbnail’ descriptions of actual cases presented at the 
end of this chapter illustrate some of the processes involved. Most 
of these cases have been studied eleven years after the first contact 
with the counselor, and most of them seem to have been success- 
fully treated. As we shall point out later, however, it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine the success of attempts at counseling. The 
time at which the follow-up evidence is obtained, and the point of 


view of the observer concerning the nature of success, will deter- 
mine his evaluation of the processes utilized. 


COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


In the preceding pages we have used the terms “counseling 


program" and "counseling process" without attempting any 
rigorous definition of the terms. We have, by presenting illustrative 
Sketches of cases at the end of this chapter and more complete re- 
ports of cases throughout this volume, suggested some of the pro- 
cedures that are commonly utilized in 


such programs and, in a 
sense, have defined the terms operation 


ally. In doing so we have 
been concerned primarily with the face-to-face procedure com- 
monly described as * 


E escri “counseling.” It is unfortunate that the terms 
counseling” and “guidance” are frequently used in a manner that 
Suggests that they are separate functions’ or that counseling is only 
one part of the guidance process. We suggest that all the other com- 
mon guidance functions are contributory to the counseling process, 
and that the emphasis would be placed where it belongs if all such 
activities were subsumed under the g 
Counselors must bi 


;For more complete cases, see Rothney and Roens, of. cit. 
The American Educational Rescarch Association publishes reviews of 
аа research under the title “Counseling, Guidance and Personnel 
ork. 


One finds schools that profess to have guidance programs but have no 
provision for counseling. Students in such schools rarely get any personal 
attention. 
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sistance of students in the study of their present circumstances and 
the opportunities that may become available to them. They must 
be concerned with the making of choices, with selection among 
training opportunities, with initial placement, and with follow-up. 
If some of these functions are separated from the others and dele- 
gated to other agencies or persons, or if some are performed in other 
than counseling situations, they will be less effective than if they 
are performed individually to the same extent that any divided plan 
of procedure in dealing with human beings is less effective than a 
coordinated and continuous approach.’ 

It may appear to the reader that we take our definition of 
counseling programs from the techniques that we propose to use. 
It should be noted, however, that we consider the two to be truly 
inseparable. One does not follow from the other, but both come 
from evidence concerning the complexity and uniqueness of the 
individual and from our knowledge of learning processes. No two 
students are alike, learn at the same rate, or reach identical learn- 
ing levels except in the very simple processes. There may, how- 
ever, be enough similarity of simple single characteristics among 
pairs, or even groups, of students so that any of the usual school 
subjects may be taught in various sized classes with various degrees 
of economy and effectiveness. The importance of the extent of 
learning any one of the common school subjects cannot be com- 
pared, however, with the value of learning to make sound personal 
and vocational choices or adjustments and of working with some- 
one personally in the solution of problems of any kind." The failure 
of even large percentages of our school populations to learn any part 
of one of the subjects taught in secondary schools and colleges, un- 
fortunate as that may be, seems relatively unimportant when com- 
pared with the possible consequences of failure of young persons to 
make sound choices when their decisions must affect every day of 
adult life, Remedial procedures in the usual school subjects can 
correct common subject field deficiencies in a relatively short time 


А ° Many placement agencies must, of course, remain as separate organiza- 
tions. In such cases there is need for transfer of data from one institution to 
another and, use by the receiving agency of such data in counseling situations, 

This is, of course, a controversial issue. We are considering here, the 
usual rather than the ideal teaching of any subject matter. For further discus- 
sion of the issue see J. M. Brewer, Education as Guidance (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932). 
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and at relatively little cost,” but the retraining and rehabilitation of 
individuals who have made unfortunate choices about behavior or 
about occupational careers is a long and difficult process. And the 
diagnosis of subject-matter failures is a comparatively simple process 
compared with that of analysis of a behavior disorder. 

Guidance and Counseling. All these arguments suggest, then, 
that although we may grant that there will be less than maximum 
achievement in the learning of school subjects for the sake of econ- 
omy (for that is what we do when we assign students to large 
classes), we dare not do so when personal and vocational adjust- 
ments are at stake. The consequences of failure are too drastic to 
permit of gambling lifelong happiness and effectiveness against 
the cost of a counseling program that provides for individual atten- 
tion to each student. The guidance program must become essen- 
tially a counseling program. 

In taking the position described above, we may accept the 
statement that all education has for one of its purpose the aim of 
teaching the student to make wise choices among those which all 
persons are forced to make during school and postschool life. We 
do know that education falls far short of such a goal for large num- 
bers of its clients. We know that it must continue to fall short of 
the goal as long as it continues to depend as heavily as it does on 
theories of mental discipline and wholly unwarranted faith in un- 
limited transfer of training, on patterns of organization that provide 
piecemeal heterogencous lumps of material to be covered in periods 
regulated by the clock and the calendar rather than in terms of 
student performance, on counting credits, hours, and grade points, 
and on coverage of materials that must ever remain remote from 
nM RRS the student population. We can be 

ail to meet its objectives of preparing 

pou to make good current and later choices so long as it is 
AREE реп dA A ODE of scarcity that requires classes so large 
( possible,” provides minimum facilities, 

and permits wholly unqualified persons to become teachers. If our 
schools and colleges were as functional, as well equipped, as practi- 


* There is much evidence, for exam i 
1 ple, that remedial i i 
be done effectively. See the annual reviews by W. S. RUM ides in s г f 
Educational Research. d 


А a We are in sympathy with the efforts of those who propose to individualize 
instruction in the classroom. We are also aware that with the usual class size 
in American public schools it is practically impossible to do so 
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cal, as concerned with individuals, and as well staffed as they would 
have to be to reach their objectives, then education itself would 
truly be guidance. No one could, however, be realistic and main- 
tain that it is currently so in any significant number of educational 
institutions. 

It does not follow from the above that counseling is simply a 
stopgap procedure to be used until schools can begin to fulfill the 
obligations that their pronouncements assume. It is as absurd to 
consider education as composed of only that counseling program 
which we have maintained is essential for each individual as it is 
to assume that the procedure called “education” will continue as 
it has in the past without counseling. We may conceive of the 
school of the future as one that maintains its classes and continues 
many of the other group activities that are currently popular. Such 
activities will, however, be supplemented by a special corps of 
workers who will have particular responsibilities with respect to 
individual matters and who will be given time and facilities for 
such tasks. 

If counseling is to be effective, all the activities and personnel 
functions in an institution must be coordinated and integrated. This 
can best be accomplished through a department under the direc- 
tion of a well-trained counselor. The department should be com- 
posed of counselors whose number would be determined by the 
student population in a ratio of not less than one counselor to each 
350 students. These counselors must be completely democratic in 
outlook and action. They must know the psychology of youth well 
enough to select from the welter of data about human behavior 
those significant items which can be used. They must have acquired 
a high level of sophistication about measurements so that they will 
not be misled by the claims and misrepresentations of some who 
offer tests for sale. To these qualifications of counselors must be 
added some experience in the world of work outside the classroom. 
Finally, they must know the field of education and have shown 
that they can perform adequately in the classroom situation. 

The primary duty of such counselors will be that of collecting, 
collating, and interpreting data about, and to, the individual. In the 
following chapters of this volume we shall be concerned with such 
processes, Primary emphasis will be placed upon collecting and 
collating data so that interpretations made by counselors and their 
counselees may be based upon valid information. The actual 
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counseling processes which follow would require several additional 
volumes to describe, but enough samples have been provided to 
indicate their nature. Before details of method are discussed, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to consider the importance to the counselor 
of the recognition of the individuality of each of his subjects. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


If you have ever waited at a busy corner to meet a friend, you 
may have mused on the extent to which the passing individuals 
are so much alike and yet so different, But if your friend came 
along as you were musing, dressed like the others, of the same 
general height and body build, and perhaps of the same general 
color of complexion, you recognized that person as distinctly your 
friend. And if for a moment you were not quite sure, his voice, his 
smile, the clasp of his hand, and a moment of conversation re- 


moved all doubt. He was, and is, the only Bob Jones. “No one just 
like him,” you say. 


; No two human beings have ever been found to be alike. No 
scientific investigations o 


scientif stiga f human behavior—even those of so-called 
identical twins” —have resulted in the finding of individuals com- 
pletely similar in structure or behavior. The most startling fact 


about the members of the largest group of individuals with as near 
common heredity and envi 


the Dionne quintuplets," 
formance and behavior. 


ase as follows: 
The outstanding characteristj 


"Bla W. EL бып Sign > Second half, June, 1940. 
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organ, nor upon the group, nor upon the species that nature has 
centered her most lavish concern, but rather upon the integral or- 
ganization of life processes into the amazingly stable and self-contained 
system of the individual living creaturc. 


Allport goes on to point out that the general laws of science 
have value in depicting the common ground upon which all indi- 
vidual minds meet, but that this common ground is really a no 
man’s land. “When the investigator turns his eyes upon the individ- 
ual he finds that in him all laws are modified." 

The counselor who is well trained only in the use of devices for 
obtaining mass data finds too often that his generalizations leave 
him completely at a loss as to what to do with the local lad who 
is driving his teacher to distraction, the adolescent girl who is “boy 
crazy,” and the sophomore who is in an academic slump. The 
counselor who is thoroughly familiar with the literature of experi- 
mentation in guidance may be thoroughly bewildered when he has 
to get down to cases because the generalizations apply to so few of 
them. When the counselor has computed the correlation coefficients 
between scores on his tests, he will often find himself with a prob- 
lem rather than a solution. When his group guidance program is 
completed, he will find that the need for individual guidance is 
ever more evident. When he learns about the group, he will find 
that he must learn more about each individual as a person-in-a- 
situation." Rarely will he be able to justify the existence of his posi- 
tion on the educational scene until he gets down to cases. 

Despite the wide acceptance of facts and theories about the ex- 
tent and importance of individuality as indicated by the frequency 
of reference to it by educators, there is still too little done for, with, 
and about, the individual. Despite the incontrovertible evidence 
of the uniqueness of each person, there is increasing emphasis in 


16 бее the second criterion presented in Chapter II. The references cited 
at the end of this chapter will be helpful to those who may be disturbed by 
the apparent conflict between the emphasis upon the individual as an individ- 
ual and the nced for continuous consideration of him as a person-in-a-situation, 
Note that the procedures recommended in this volume are intended to supple- 
ment, not replace, the many excellent group study and instructional procedures 
which have been devised. There need be no conflict between emphasis upon 
work with individuals and emphasis upon work with groups if extremes in 
either procedure are avoided. Those students who are not familiar with recent 
developments in this area should read Sherif's volume, which is listed in the 
readings at the end of this chapter. | 
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education upon class instruction, group testing, mass experimenta- 
tion and group guidance. And despite the evidence concerning the 
complexity of each unique human organism, there is still much 
emphasis upon the development of techniques for handling larger 
and larger groups more efficiently and too little emphasis on 
methods of working with the individual.” Those who develop and 
encourage the use of such practices ignore, or make only half ges- 
tures toward, the fact that the welfare of the mass may be deter- 
mined primarily by the combination of the welfares of those who 


when they further the development of each person. 

Mass procedures, no matter how well intentioned, must fail to 
accomplish the object: 
by adequate attention to the individual. In spite of the ever-increas- 
ing efficiency of ad 
oped for the mana 
likely that they wi 


seling process in 


TENDENCY OF 


SCIENTIFICALLY ESTABLISHED 
GENERALIZATIO AS 


NS TO OBSCURE INDIVIDUALITY 
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data musi be collected and the need of describing basic materials 
fully, the current practice of many educators is to collect a mini- 
mum of data about a maximum number of subjects and, after 
ignoring the essential step in the scientific process of describing an 
experimental population as completely as possible, to become very 
precise about the crude measures obtained. Manipulation of hur- 
riedly gathered data on many inadequately described subjects has 
become a common practice in a great deal of educational and psy- 
chological research. Many experimenters have found their values 
in numbers and their prestige in being “scientific? about these 
numbers. Inadequate descriptions of experimental subjects are 
often glossed over in generalization about averages, but, as Stone 
has pointed out in the following statement, “Statistics do not tell 
the whole tale." 


The sport, or business, of racing, is based on the interesting and 
often unpredictable way in which individual horses differ from one 
another. 

When you put two dollars on a race, you are not at all interested 
in the average running time of two-year olds. Even the average time 
of Sca-Biscuit may seem irrelevant. What you want to know is what 
your favorite black filly is likely to do on a muddy track this afternoon. 

In the field of business, statistics showing the average rate of de- 
cline of mental alertness with age are equally uninforming when it 
comes to deciding whether old Mr. Jones in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment should be retired or whether his intimate knowledge of the 
customers doesn't make up for the fact that he is a little deaf on the 
telephone. 

Statistics, indispensable handmaiden to science, can actually ob- 
Struct the advance of knowledge if followed blindly. 

If scientists allow the study of averages, trends, and totals to blind 
them to the interesting and often puzzling differences between in- 
dividuals, many facts will remain hidden. The trees, in this case, will 
remain without clear form because obscured by the forest. 

Averages can actually be misleading as well as uninforming. The 
idea that hunger is a more powerful drive than sex was cited as an 
example of how averages may obscure the facts. Looking only at the 
average behavior of a group of animals over a number of consecutive 
days, this conclusion is logical. But if you watch a particular animal 
you will find that although he becomes hungry often, that hunger will 


* Permission to quote this statement was given in personal communication 
by Dr. Calvin P. Stone of Stanford University. 
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at times become relatively unimportant in his scheme of life. If the 
observations of his behavior were timed to coincide with the height of 
both drives, the averages might tell a different story. 

Translated into the world of human affairs, though a man may 
spend most of his waking hours chasing dollars, we must not conclude 
that money means more to him than love or beauty or religion. 

Statistics do not tell the whole tale.* 


It was natural that many educators would attempt to become 
ultrascientific and statistical during the period in which this 


ial observations" were frequently 
persons. Few ambitious educators 


With symbols than with Persons! Why should many graduate 
students of education and PSychology learn about working with the 
hods seemed to make it possible for 


them to handle large groups and statistical methods gave them the 


tools to get results? 


Overemphasis on Science and Statistics, 


we ч In the excitement of 
this Scientific period and Statistical 


“binge,” the Study of the 

ost disreputable. It was said 
* Since this section was Written, the inade 

2 this uacy of th 

in the prediction of the behavior of large ere ia of i 


revealed by the result of the 1948 i i i i 
Presidential election, ade- 

quacy had been Suspected by some ce ng sg = 

Е. Borneman, The Public Opinion Myth,” Harpers Magazine, July, 1947), 
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that one could not be “scientific” about a single case,” and in the 
harried search for general laws, the importance of the search for 
lawful tendencies of *minds-in-particular" were almost forgotten. 
When a case did not fall within the requirements of a general law 
or formula, many educational scientists tended to follow an ancient 
procedure of some natural scientists and label it a "sport" (an ex- 
ceptional case beyond the expected limit of probability of occur- 
rence), and thus, they eliminated the need for further investigations. 
Such a case was just too many sigmas away from the mean for 
those who were concerned with the mass beneath the bulging hips 
of the curve. As a result there have been countless generalizations 
about people (the honest researchers admit that they all need fur- 
ther examination, confirmation, and corroboration), thousands of 
studies concerning averages of hundreds of kinds of behavior, but 
very little to assist the counselor when he works with a particular 
youth. He knows the average height of boys at age sixteen, but 
what can be found about the provision of assistance for Tommy 
who is greatly concerned about the fact that he passed the average 
height for sixteen-year-olds at fourteen and is still growing? The 
average age scores for each of the tests taken by a student can be 
found, but who can be sure about the action necessary to provide 
for the optimum development from the pattern of performances, 
activities, and attitudes that he displays? 

In the process of making education “scientific” as soon as pos- 
sible, many educators have found it convenient to borrow the 
methods of the natural scientist and creep under his halo without 
making the adaptations required by the fact that they are dealing 
with that most complex of all phenomena, the growing human 
individual; that they are working with data in which every subject 
is unique, even though it appears to be similar to others; and that 
they are dealing with irreversible subjects who cannot be purified 
So that the experiment can be repeated exactly, and with subjects 
So precious that they cannot be disposed of on a scrap heap when 
the experiments turn out badly. Many educators and psychologists 
have borrowed the method of controlled experiment and the labo- 
ratory procedure, despite the fact that they can never place human 

eings in situations that approximate the controls of the natural 

"See the discussion of this issue in С. W. Allport, The Use of Personal 


Documents in Psychological Science (New York: Social Scien_e Research 
Council, 1942), 
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scientist. And many apply the label “matched groups” to their 
groups, although they know that any matching can result only in 
rough approximations of too few variables. Many will admit that 
emotional life and inner thought processes are important but only 
a small fraction of the experimenters in psychology and education 
attempt any control on these essential factors." 

But, as we have pointed out, the overemphasis on science and 
statistics in education is a natural development that has grown out 
of the spirit of the times, the status which education has reached, 
and the rapid increase in size of the school populations. Shyrock™ 


has shown that this development might have been expected. He 
says: 


Quantitative procedures were the earmarks of the most successful 
scientific fields; ergo, education must apply them. It may well be that, 
in the hurry to establish scientific status, educators sometimes used 
statistics uncritically or to no necessary purpose. Here again, how- 
ever, one has a record very similar to that of other professions. 
Quantitative procedures were used uncritically, at a correspondingly 
early stage in their evolution, by medicine and the social sciences. 
In each case, too, there was prompt criticism, which at times went 
to the extreme of questioning the possibility of ever using mathematics 
systematically in those fields, Indeed, the recent questioning of 
Statistical work in education can be recognized by the historian as a 
perfectly typical stage in the evolution of any scientific field. The next 
stage, in medicine and social science, was a more careful and critical 
exploitation of quantitative methods which, despite some delays and 


even reversions to qualitative generalizations, eventually resulted in 
successful procedures. 


We shall discuss and illustrat 
usage and scientific met 
length later, but we hay 


€ specific problems of language 
hod in the study of individuals at greater 
€ indicated briefly here that some scientific 
and statistical methods provide only measures of mass relationships, 
reference points, and measuring rods to determine deviation from 
these points. These have not yet been developed to the point where 
they can provide a complete guide to the understanding of each 

* A survey of the literature sho 
such items as mental test scores, 
socioeconomic status. Very few 
easily obtained items. 


2 Shyrock, В. H., *Pedagogues and Pedagese,” 
No. 1671, 1947. 


ws that most experimenters control only on 
age, academic level, and crude measures of 
experimenters use more than two or three 


School and Society, vol. 65, 
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person who is, in himself, a special law of nature. When the coun- 
selor examines the individual, he will find that all his generaliza- 
tions require modification, that every case is an exception. He will 
be forced to scrutinize each person carefully to discover intra- 
individual laws within the person on the basis of which he can, 
with some degree of assurance, provide beneficial counsel. And 
when he can do this for each member of his group, the whole group 
may profit. 

Generalizations from studies of relationships. Neglect of indi- 
viduality often follows the acceptance of generalizations which 
have arisen from the uncritical use of correlation coefficients. Val- 
uable as such coefficients are for many purposes the counselor must 
keep in mind that the discovery of relationships in the mass does 
not assure that they will be present in the individual case. Dunlap 
has stated the case well: 


It was not to be expected, however, that the statistical method 
would be so easily routed from psychology. It offers an easy method 
for the obtaining of “results,” and the results have an impressive 
appearance due to the profundity of the mathematical principles in- 
volved. The fact that these principles are above the comprehension 
of the person doing the research, and that the results, therefore, seem 
to come as gifts from the gods to the humble turner of the wheel, by 
no means lessens their impressiveness. . . . 

For this reason, the methods of correlation introduced by Pearson 
and improved by Yule and others, have had a great vogue in in- 
dividual psychology, and coefficients of correlation are being applied, 
not to the solution of various and sundry problems, but applied as 
the solutions; which is quite a different matter. Now it is true, the 
correlation method has very important uses, and may have such even 
in psychology, when applied to a collection of data which really has 
a Gaussian distribution or whose deviations from this distribution are 
such as can be corrected. But I fear that most of those who use the 
method would not know how to determine whether a given distribution 
were Gaussian or not... . . 

The difficulty in the interpretation of a coefficient of correlation 
is very great. . . . The difficulty is strikingly illustrated by a survey of 
the literature embodying it, in which almost any correlation is calmly 
assumed to prove not merely that there is a relation between the 
arrays correlated, but that the particular relation the seeker hoped to 
find is there. . . . Illogical as it may seem, the assumption appears to 
be that data gathered by utterly incompetent persons, sometimes under 
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known conditions, actually known to be pernicious, is in some miracu- 
lous way validated, and made reliable, when the magic method of 
correlation is applied to it. . . . 

Where any test has not been established for a given purpose by 
other than “correlational” methods, its application is little more than 
guess work. The establishing of educational and social projects and 
programs on mere “coefficients” is something which psychology might 
view merely with compassion, were it not for the fact that such estab- 
lishment is being made brazenly in the name of psychology; and the 
public credits the failures to the experimental psychologists who pro- 
test against the methods. . . . 

A coefficient of correlation is, in psychology, at the most only the 
beginning of research; a suggestion for a theory which may be for- 
mulated and put to experimental verification. . 804 

Individual psychology, which has been carried away by the mathe- 
matical fascination, and which has made its mental measurements so 
largely matters of correlation, can regain its balance and justification 


by returning to the fold of experimental psychology and profiting by 
its experience, disillusionments, and achievements. 


It should be observed that significant relationships may occur 
within individuals even though the correlation coefficients between 
two sets of measurements may be very low. Jones” has pointed out 
that functional relationships may occur in a few individuals (whom 
he calls “clinical deviates”), but that these may be so few that 
they are hidden in mass data. He points out also that negative 
functional relationships, which in a few persons run counter to the 
prevailing positive relationship, may reduce correlation coefficients. 
He further shows that two traits which are correlated in a certain 
low degree may, at a certain age, be markedly affected by a third 
factor which produces increased correlation in growth rates with- 
out having this condition affect the correlation of amounts of 
growth. His final point is that relationships between traits may in- 


volve functionally significant patterns of characteristics which dif- 
fer qualitatively in different indiv 


€ iduals and that, as a result, no 
single pattern when correlated with the other trait will yield a high 
correlation. 


* Dunlap, K. N., “The Experimental Methods of Ps: 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1925. 

* Jones, H. E., “Relationships in Physical and Mental De 
view of Educational Research, vol. III, No. 2, 1933, p. 162. 


ychology," Pedagogical 
vol. XXXII, No. 3, September, 


velopment," Re- 
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The implications of such statements should be obvious to the 
counselor who is concerned with the study of persons. Regardless 
of the general relationships between two variables expressed by a 
correlation coefficient, it is possible to find relationships within a 
particular counselee that run counter to the pattern indicated by 
the coefficient even to the degree of complete reversal of it; to find, 
within one person, the amount of correlation between characteris- 
tics which is common to the whole group; and even to find, within 
one person, closer relationships than would be expected in view of 
the size and direction of the coefficients obtained from the mass 
data. 

Undesirable comparison of individuals encouraged by generali- 
zation. One unfortunate effect of the neglect of the individual to 
get at the generalization is the emphasis that is put on the com- 
parison of individuals. One could be led to believe, from the study 
of many educational researches, that education is a continuous race 
with numerous tests and timers at every lap." But the counselor 
must recognize that his function usually requires him to treat a 
Subject in much the same manner as a physician treats each patient. 
When a patient reports that he is in great pain, the doctor does 
not always deem it necessary to measure his suffering in terms of 
the pains of the average person in the average community. He sets 
out to find the cause of the specific pain and to apply procedures 
to relieve it. Similarly, a counselor is often required to assist a 
Student with a problem in spite of the frequency or degree of sever- 
ity of such problems among other members of the student popula- 
tion. It is not always necessary for him to obtain a percentile rat- 
ing on a home-adjustment scale before he can assist the student 
With what is, to that student, a problem sufficiently serious to make 
both home and school situations very unhappy. 

No teacher-rating scale may be necessary when a boy indicates 
that he fears his teacher so much that he will not attend her classes. 
Comparison of a girl's weight with standardized charts is not al- 
Ways necessary when she is greatly embarrassed about what she con- 
Siders to be excessive bulk. Comparison of a boy's score with na- 
tional norms on a reading test is not particularly helpful when a 
teacher finds that the boy cannot read the textbook used in her 
Class, though the administration of a diagnostic, noncomparative 


2 Note, for example, students’ designation of school and college life as а 


‘ 
‘rat race > 
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test may be of value in discovering the source of his difficulty. In 
such problems comparisons are seldom essential, and, in some 
cases they may be definitely harmful. For them we can dispense 
With the control group, the scaled scores, the statistical “level of 
significance,” and the trappings of the “scientific? educator. A 
problem that is important to the counselee may become a signifi- 
cant problem for the counselor, irrespective of its fit to, or devia- 
tion from, a norm. A problem for one individual may not be a 
problem for another. The fact that two students make identical 
Scores on a test does not mean that they have equal significance 


in their counseling." The good counselor never loses the individual 
in a mass of scores. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD HOLDS PROMISE 
FOR COUNSELORS 


Because we have questioned much of the so-called “scientific 
approach” to the study of those students who are to be counseled, 
it must not be assumed that we would discourage scientific experi- 
mentation in counseling. We have simply pointed out that the 
achievements of science in the field of guidance up to this time 
have not provided the counselor with devices or procedures which 
make his work truly scientific in any sense of that word. As ме 
shall point out in the following chapters, there are some scientific 
procedures and devices which may be utilized with a high degree 
of confidence if they are supplemented by the careful judgment of 
an experienced counselor who has analyzed the particular situation 
in which he finds his counselee. Conant” has expressed this point 


of view very effectively. In discussing the place’ of science in our 
unique society, he Says: 


T have no illusion that basic national issue 
group of scientists in the way problems of 
machines can be treated by engineers. Nor do I 
future many policy questions which must be resolved by governmental 
officials, business executives, or labor leaders can be handed over to 


5 can be handled by any 
design of bridges and 
believe that in the near 


= ТЕ was actually possible in the A; 
ample, to get numerically identical sco: 
his total score on psychomotor tests, 
paper-and-pencil tests. 


7 Conant, J. B., “The Role of Science in Our Unique Society," Science, 
Jan. 23, 1948. 


ir Corps cadet-testing program, for ex- 
res, though one cadet achieved most of 
while the other made most of his on 
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scientists to find an answer which is “right.” Most of the decisions must 
be made on the basis of experience coupled with the advice of com- 
petent analysts and those whom I have ventured to call social philoso- 
phers. The point of view of scientists may be of assistance in these 
matters, and the results of their investigations should be of increasing 
value. But the types of problems where one can hope for immediate as- 
sistance from the social psychologist, sociologist, and anthropologist are 
for the most part somewhat limited in their scope; they involve human 
relations and those tensions among individuals and groups which have 
been so much intensified by the conditions of modern life. [Italics 
ours.] 


. Applying his thinking more directly to the field of guidance 
In public schools he makes a statement to which all counselors 


Should give much consideration. 


Let me illustrate by a brief consideration of our public schools; 
they are a concrete manifestation of our belief in the idea of equality 
of Opportunity. We believe they should be ladders by which youths 
With varied talents may reach satisfying employment, with everyone 
entitled to a fair chance. Every year some two or three million of our 
youth mature, leave school or college, and look for jobs. Unless each 
year this annual crop of youngsters can be fitted into our economy, 
We shall fail to keep our society prosperous and dynamic. Therefore, 
Our educational system must be heavily involved in the whole question 
of guidance and of placement. The specific problems will vary from 
City to city, from state to state. Here is a case where we are beginning 
to have sound knowledge and can look forward with considerable as- 
Surance to further improvements in the methods. Here is a case where 
the welfare of the Nation depends on our skill in solving a whole 
host of detailed human problems. [Italics ours.] 


Even with his borrowed methods the educational scientist has 
been able to obtain some experimental results which, as a frame- 
work for individual reference, can be of some value. On the aver- 
аде it is now fairly safe to say that the formal teaching of reading 
(if anything in early education is to be done formally) should be 
Postponed until a child has attained a mental age of approximately 
SIX years. On the average it is probably better to add some motion 
Pictures to other instructional techniques in the teaching of science. 
The average pupil should not be exposed to long division in the 
third grade. The average gifted child should not be given the aver- 
age work of his average chronological age group, nor should the 
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average moron be expected to keep up with a group of normal 
children of his own age. The average high-school student aspires to 
a vocational level that is beyond him, and needs some assistance 
in adjusting his sights. Educational experiments are fairly depend- 
able in their provision of such generalizations about the average 
and the counselor must not ignore them. Though he is concerned 
with the person behind the educational generalization and within 
the educational institution he must not, at any time, lose sight of 
that person’s contemporaries and circumstances. . 
The practicing counselor will not, therefore, reject the generali- 
zations of science and the scientific method. He will grasp eagerly 
for that which science has produced and he will constantly be on 
the watch for new developments. He must hope that a new science 
of individuals will bring him relief from the uncertainty that he 
must feel when he counsels on the basis of hunches and uncertain- 
ties. Meantime, the practicing counselor will continue to be aware 
that he must often make mistakes, and that no immediate solution 
to the processes of trial and error which he employs is yet in sight. 
And that realization should produce the humility which is an es- 
sential characteristic of those who would counsel with youth. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Read the following report on Homer. List the various 
actions taken by the counselor and indicate, with reasons, whether 
you approve or disapprove of them. 

2. Compare the techniques used in Chapters I and III of the 
two studies, Motivation and Visual Factors, and Evaluation of 
Visual Factors, with respect to intensity of study of individuals and 
utility of results for counseling. 


EXERCISE 1 


(Sce instructions for work on this case in number 1 above.) 


HOMER 


Voted as the most bashful boy in his graduating class, recognized 

y his mother as socially maladjusted, stated by teachers to be handi- 

capped even in school work by his personal limitations and these 

Conditions immediately reflected in his physical appearance, Homer 

Proved to be such a difficult problem that only partial success was 

attained in helping him to overcome his personality difficulties through 
а five year period of counseling. 

Homer was referred to the counselor in the eighth grade for study 
because of extremely poor posture, peculiar gait, failure to mix with 
other pupils and academic difficulties. In the opinion of the school 
Principal, he seemed to be well on the way toward becoming a mental 
health problem. 

Interpretation of Test Record (thirty-six tests were administered 
Over a period of five years). Over a period of several years there is 
а marked discrepancy in the ratings obtained from the various tests 
of general mental ability but on the whole they are average for pupils 
of his age and grade. His reading comprehension and his speed of 
reading are average for his group and his vocabulary test performances 
have been consistently high. He achieved the middle third of his group 
Оп a language test for high school graduates and college freshmen, 

15 Scores on tests of mathematics have been in the lower third of his 
8roup as well as his scores in paper form board tests of spatial facility 
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i A i is scores on 
and in tests designed to measure clerical aptitude. His s 


Е г esent as 
personality schedules are the kind which the test manuals pr 
indicative of neurotic tendencies. 


Family Data. Homer is the 
English descent. Both 
child, a sister, was bo: 


way 
г gives an impression from ШЕ gical 
Physical disability, several m 


ave proved to be negative, der 
H H * 1 i a 1 
Leisure-Time Activities. Homer has always been a prolific reat 
and from the time that he 


ccn 

nc Ort stories although he has never id 
willing to show any of these to the Counselor or to any of his tea ver а 
tamp collection which has been accumulated © г he 
Period of years but he is not Particularly interested in it. arg s of 
entered high school, he became interested in the sports activit e 
the school and he frequently attended the baseball and football pis 
as well as the track meets. He has never participated in any £7 
activities, arn 

Work Experience. Homer has never made any attempt to © 
any money, 


Vocational Choice 


м E 
Grade 8 Chemist 9r astronomer He dreams of being а 
great chemist or атай 
omer alone іп his lab 
Grade 9 Same tory 
Grade 10 Journalism 


He likes to read and zd 
also realizes that futs 
work in sciences yl 
quire too much ma 
matics 
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Grade 11 Same 
Grade 12 Journalism or teaching He thinks that he might 
like to be a teacher of 


English 


Counseling. When Homer was first seen by the counselor he was 
in the eighth grade, a tall, thin, stoop-shouldered boy with large brown 
eyes, a squeaky voice and a “hang-dog” expression on his face. When 
he walked, he shuffled his feet and carried his left arm as if it were 
paralyzed. His whole appearance suggested some sort of physical dis- 
ability. From time to time he has suffered the abuse of other boys in 
school who referred to him as “banjo-eyes” and who teased him about 
girls. When this incident occurred in the eighth grade, Homer refused 
to come to school and complained of illness. It was not until the 
principal of the school assured him that it would not happen again 
that Homer was willing to come back to school. The following are ex- 
cerpts from a letter written by Homer’s mother to the principal after 
the counselor had recommended that Homer be given a physical 
examination and the source of school difficulties be investigated: 

“You probably have wondered why you have not heard from me, 
regarding the matters that we discussed when I interviewed you in 
your office recently. I have intended taking Homer to the doctor for 
a physical examination ever since, but as I am at Business during the 
day, and this is the busiest time of the year, my spare time is very 
limited. (My mother takes care of Homer during my absence.) 

“However, as Homer has not seemed very well of late, I remained 
home from the Office this morning, had the doctor give him a 
and am submitting his report to you. 

SFist, regarding Posture: the doctor agreed with you, that Homer 
is? sry round-shouldered, but that this is entirely Homer’s fault, in the 
wdy he carries himself. There js absolutely nothing organically wrong. 
на gave me a list of exercises for Homer to do, and wants him to take 


Gym in school аз often as possible. 

| "Now, regarding his mixing with the other boys; this seems to be 
my biggest problem. I do not know if you heard about the ‘Helen 
Episode or not, but it seems that some of the boys began to tease 
Homer abo ёа girl named ‘Helen.’ Evidently it spread through the 
School, as that’s all he heard, wherever he went, and they would try to 


make him plush, which made matters worse. 
*Now I am not blaming the Class, as I realize that if Homer 


would act like the other boys, no doubt they would leave him alone, 

and he probably invites their taunts by his attitude. However, the 

а соше of it was, that he got nervous indigestion, was sick for several 
ays, and hasn’t been to school since. 


thorough examination, 
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"Tt does seem too bad, that his school work and health has to suffer р 
for such a trivial matter. I explained all this to the doctor and he said 


that he has known of cases of this kind before, and it is apt to affect a 
person’s whole future. 

“You asked me to send you a list of the names of the boys that 
were the chief offenders, but as there are so many, this seems quite 
impossible. I do not want you to think that I am complaining to 
you, for such is not my intention, but I am merely telling you the facts, 
as I am honestly afraid that Homer will refuse to go to school alto- 
gether, if the boys don’t leave him alone. 

“If he doesn’t come to school tomorrow, I wonder if you would 
mind calling him on the phone and talking to him. I think it might 
help a lot. I dislike very, very much to trouble you so much, but I 
hardly seem to know what else to do. 

“If I can be of any help in any way, please let me know.” 

Although the physician recommended corrective exercises, Homer 
refused to take gym in school because of the cold shower and be- 


cause he did not like to undress in the presence of other boys. He did, 
however, attend a special posture class af 


but he put no effort into it and there 
€ principal warned several boys who 
r activity of this kind would not bc 
losed. А 
nterviews with Homer wane Ве was п 
- “ut he 


perative. One of the topics with 
him was his difficulty in cighth grade Latin in which ا‎ ing 
failing marks but Homer stated that he was determined to вис. v 
In it and wished to repeat the work in the ninth grade, Althe "rn : 
Was not customary for the principal of this school to allow pu < 
repeat college preparatory courses, the counselor made special а Di Г. 
ments to allow Homer to repeat his Latin in the ninth rade. e 
dispensation was based upon the fact that his IO was 119 that P^ 
vocabulary test score was high, a : dol 


ter considerable pressure had | 
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who could make great contributions to people even if he did not like 
them. Some of these ideas had been developed during long periods of 
reading which were carried on in his attempt to escape “girls who 
were too silly and boys who were too boisterous.” 

The counselor had noted that Homer always walked home from 
school alone and that the other boys ignored him. As an experiment, 
he asked one of the boys who was well accepted by others to try to 
make friends with Homer but the experiment was unsuccessful when 
Homer became suspicious of the other boy's interest in him. 

The attempts during the first year to get diagnosis and correction 
of Homer’s physical condition, to assist in the overcoming of academic 
difficulties and to improve his relations with other people seemed to 
have been only fairly successful but they provided basic data upon 
which to work during the next year. 

During the ninth grade other pupils in the school seemed to 
ignore Homer and to give up teasing him. He did not associate with 
anyone else. In interviews with the counselor, Homer intimated that 
he disliked Latin, and he continued to be poor in that subject. In 
his other courses, he received just passing marks. The gym teacher, at 
the instigation of the counselor, attempted some private intensive 
Posture work with Homer but he was only passively cooperative. The 
Counselor attempted to give Homer some voice modulation exercises, 
but he did not like the idea and did not carry them out. He did prefer 
Practicing exercises which were arranged by the counselor more than 
he cared to take the private lessons from a speech teacher with which 
his mother had threatened him. 

Toward the end of the school year the counselor had obtained 
sufficient rapport with Homer so that he was willing to talk about his 
own difficulties without too much embarrassment, but there still existed 
а good deal of reservation on his part. Often times, the counselor 
thought that he could detect in Homer's attitude a plea to be left 
alone. An attempt to get him sent to an excellent boys’ camp for the 
Summer was rejected. 

The counselor learned that Homer continued to day-dream a good 
deal about being a scientist working alone in a laboratory, or about 
being an author and writing famous novels. Homer mentioned to the 
Counselor other authors and scientists who were eccentric and the 
Counselor indicated to Homer that many of them were unhappy be- 
Cause of their eccentricities. The counselor also indicated to him that 

Cy were great despite their eccentricities and that lack of social 
adjustment was not necessarily an indication of genius. 

During one of the interviews Homer and the counselor had a 
frank discussion about his recent test scores and school marks. A second 
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need for some intensive work on it. 


In the tenth grade, Homer had very poor results with the college 
preparatory course. He was completely unable to do the Latin which 


his parents had insisted upon, and he finally dropped it. He failed 
algebra because of his inadequate back 


people. It was also indicated 
le doubt concerning his ability to do college 
work, Because of his determination to get to college, it might be 


required English, practical chemistry, 
required history, French, and a repetition of algebra. The choice of 


algebra for the second time was made in the belief that success in it 
would be very effective in improving his morale. He had rejected the 
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choices of shop work because there were “too many people moving 
around in the shop,” and he would not consider an art elective be- 
cause “I’m no good at that stuff.” 

During the eleventh grade, he managed to “get by” in all of his 
subjects, with the exception of Chemistry, which he dropped because 
he could not understand the problems. He received failing marks and 
soon lost interest. The fact that he was able to pass in algebra brought 
back some of the self-confidence which he had lost after entering high 
school. For his senior year, a simplified course was planned for him 
to insure graduation. His mother reported that he continued to read 
extensively. She described him as a “lone-wolf” but said that he was 
not morose or moody. 

Homer began to have more confidence in the counselor and he was 
more willing to talk to him about his problems without reserve. The 
Counselor attempted to interest Homer in group sports. He became 
an enthusiastic spectator and followed all the school teams closely and 
enthusiastically. The counselor also attempted to interest him in other 
boys and other boys in Homer, but because Homer made no attempt to 
Continue the friendships, none of these associations lasted very long. 

In the senior year, Homer and the counselor planned the following 
Program: 

1. Homer was to force himself to participate in class discussions 

and activities. 

2. He was to look directly at people when he talked to them in- 

stead of hanging his head and averting his eyes. 

3. And he was to practice modulating his voice so that the high 

squeaky sound would be eliminated. 


Biweekly checks by the counselor with Homer and his teachers in- 
dicated continuous improvement. This improvement was noted on a 
chart which Homer kept. Some teachers reported that Homer obtained 
approval for the first time from other students because of his class 
activity. The other students listened and took issue with him in class 
discussions, particularly in United States History. Some improvement 
In his posture was also noted though it was still far from normal. 

Homer insisted upon applying for admission to a nearby university 
and refused to consider any other institution. The counselor felt that 
this university might be too difficult for him but he did not interfere 
With Homer’s decision. The counselor took him on visits to colleges 
More suited to Homer’s ability but his first choice of colleges was 

© only one that he would consider. After a conference attended by 
the admissions officer at that institution, the counselor, and Homer, it 
Was agreed that Homer would be admitted if he made up a unit in 
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French at some summer school. Arrangements were made for this so 
that Homer might enter college in the fall but an attempt was made to 
discourage him from a choice of teaching as a carcer. 

Homer was now intent upon studying journalism, and the counselor 
had no better suggestions to offer. After Homer completes his training, 
he might get some type of position on a newspaper or in a publishing 
house. His senior-year English teachers report that he can write good 
papers which reflect wide reading experience and that he is a good, 
methodical worker, but Homer knows that his work is not at а 
sufficiently high level to justify any optimism concerning his ability to 
make writing a carcer. | 

He is still a “lone-wolf” and still withdraws from people, but his 
mother now states that, if necessary, he will talk to people and 
will take the initiative in doing things for himself—something which he 
would never do before. As far as his social adjustment is concerned, 
there is little reason to believe that he will change to any extent. 

During the summer after Homer’s graduation from high school, 
he wrote the following letter to the counselor: 

"I am writing, as you requested, to inform you as to how I spent 
the summer, and my plans for the fall. I spent a fairly pleasant seven 
weeks, studying French at summer school. The course was very in- 
teresting and I had a very fine teacher who teaches at one of the high 
schools near here. Being interested in French, I excelled there in every 
aspect, save social activities. There, as usual, I was the ‘proverbial flop- 
However, I passed my exam and came out with a B for the course- 
They gave me every recommendation. This morning I received a letter 
from the dean giving me full admission to the university. So I am 
quite satisfied with the way things have turned out. 

“Regarding my courses at the university, I am planning on English- 
History major, and an Educational-Psychology minor. This will fit me 
as it will lead to a teacher’s certificate, I don’t 


teacher I will make but I don’t like business or 
industry, and teaching is a safe livin 


uncertain but a teacher of Lit 
prepare myself to teach Е; 
ing freshman course, En 
French, American Go 
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which you and your organization have given me during these past 
five years. I would surely not be entering college had it not been for 
your aid, and I might not have even graduated from high school. 
That senior program you chose for me saved the day.” 


See the follow-up report on Homer six years later in Appendix 4. 


EXERCISE 3 


The ten cases which follow are presented to illustrate in a brief 
Manner some processes of counseling based upon data obtained 
from intensive study of individuals. All are actual cases whom the 
authors have counseled in American public secondary schools. 


A. ASSISTING A STUDENT IN CHOICE OF APPROPRIATE 
COURSES 


Allan had attended eleven different private and public schools 
throughout the country during his elementary school carecr. His father 
Was a successful engineer. He was determined that his son would 
follow in that profession. Cooperation between father and school per- 
Sonnel was impossible because the father’s attitude toward them was 
antagonistic and dictatorial. Reasoning, cajoling, and presentation of 
data by the counselor over a period of five years did not change his 
attitudes, Although Allan had achieved high scores on intelligence and 
achievement tests, his academic performance in school was low. He 
fought school authority and refused to conform to school regulations. 
He said that he hated his father and his teachers. School was a con- 
tinuous agonizing experience for him. . 

At the end of his junior year in high school Allan issued an 
ultimatum to his family. He refused to continue in school if his father 
insisted that he attend an engineering college. Because Allan’s record 
Ih a college-preparatory course was poor and the likelihood of his 

cing admitted to college negligible, the counselor disapproved of 
the father’s plan to make him continue with college-preparatory sub- 
jects. After considerable discussion with the counselor, the father 
agreed to permit Allan to make out his own curriculum for the senior 
year. He chose a business course, was successful in it, and was no 
Onger a serious behavior problem to his teachers. 

Although he did not have the required admission units to enter an 
Undergraduate training course in a local university, Allan was ad- 
mitted on trial upon the counsclor's recommendation. He appeared to 
be &reatly interested in the course and graduated with a good record. 
а llan is now working in the production department of an advertising 

Бепсу and is very much satisfied with his job. 
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B. CHOICE OF COURSES AND CURRICULUMS 


Bill made up his mind when he was in the seventh grade to be a 
physician. His uncle, who practiced medicine, encouraged him in this 
vocational choice despite the fact that his parents could not afford to 
send him to college. In counseling interviews during his attendance 
at senior high school Bill learned much about the study of medicine 
and about the phases of the occupation available to him as a medical 
school graduate. He achieved very good grades in high school and, at 
that time, his vocational choice seemed to be reasonable. His major 
problem seemed to be one of financing college and medical school 
by scholarships and summer jobs. In order to earn moncy for college, 
he organized a large paper and magazine route with morning, after- 
noon, and evening deliveries. On Saturdays he worked as a delivery 
boy for a grocer, and during his summer vacations he operated a 
tractor and did other heavy work on a farm. Because he was over- 
worked, his physical condition was poor, and he missed much school- 
work, but he always made it up and kept his grades at the honor level. 

When Bill was in the ninth grade, he disliked general science. In 
the tenth grade he was not interested in biology, and in the eleventh 
grade he liked chemistry least of all his subjects. It was not until Bill 
reached the twelfth grade that the counselor could get him to consider 
vocations other than medicine. In that grade, difficulty with physics 
did more to shake his determination to study medicine than any other 
single factor. Through a process of elimination with the counselor Bill 
made a secondary choice of a business carcer. After graduating from 
high school with high honors, he obtained a full four-year scholar- 
ship at one of the leading universities in the country. 

To discover whether or not medicine was the profession for him, 
he followed the counselor’s suggestion of electing chemistry as a pre” 
medical tryout during his freshman year. He almost failed in the 
course and almost lost his scholarship, 


him that the medical profession was a poor choice. He then majored in 
economics and government, graduated 


summa cum laude, and entered 
the graduate school of business at t 


he same university. He is now 
very pleased with his Choice, and when he visits the counselor he 
points out, in a very amusin: 


manner, his ineptness for the practice 
of medicine. 


but the experience convinced 


C. ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR A STUDENT'S FAILURES 
AND REFERRAL FOR TREATMENT 


Caleb seemed to take great pains with his schoolwork, but the 
results of his efforts were not rewarded by high marks. Teachers liked 
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him because he was polite, attentive, and well behaved. They ex- 
pressed genuine sympathy for him when his work was so poor that 
they felt that they could not give him passing marks. He had repeated 
the first, fifth and seventh grades, but he did not seem to benefit from 
the extra work. His parents, who were deeply concerned about his lack 
of success with academic work, had provided him with tutors from 
the time that he was in the first grade. He had been examined and 
tested at a psychoeducational clinic, and the report indicated that he 
was physically sound and of average intelligence, and had no specific 
learning disabilities. 

Caleb was transferred to the ninth grade without having completed 
the work of the eighth grade. His parents, teachers, and tutors were 
unable to discover the reasons for his difficulty, but Caleb carried on 
as best he could. He said that he liked school, and his parents reported 
that he spent many hours upon his homework. The counselor and his 
ninth-grade teachers agreed to analyze and observe his methods of 
study, his recitations, and his written homework over a period of three 
weeks, During that time it became obvious that he was emotionally 
disturbed to the extent that he said his “mind went blank” when he 
Was called upon to recite in class or take a test on materials that he 
had studied. 

With the consent of his parents, Caleb was referred to a psychiatrist 
and remained under intensive treatment for a period of eighteen 
months, The counselor and the school personnel worked closely with 
the psychiatrist in carrying out suggestions for treatment, and Caleb 
began to get passing marks during his junior and senior years in high 
school. These achievements required a great deal of effort on his part. 

After graduation from high school Caleb attended a radio tech- 
nician’s school and succeeded in passing the courses. During the war 
he applied for pilot training but was “washed out” at advanced flying 
training school because of “poor landings.” He was then transferred to 
the job of radio operator in an aircrew and flew twenty-eight missions 
Over Germany. He was wounded twice. At the present time, six years 
after graduation from high school, he is employed on the sales force 
of a large radio store, and his performance there suggests that he will 


‘come a successful salesman. 


D. STIMULATING STUDENTS TO PUT FORTH MORE 
EFFORT 


Dorothy was the only child of parents who were both members 
9f the faculty of a large college of engineering. Because they were 
oth so preoccupied with their teaching and research, they had little 
time for their daughter. Dorothy had attended private boarding schools 
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until it was time for her to enter high school, but she was enrolled in 
a public high school at the time she came to the attention of the 
counselor. During the first interview with Dorothy the counselor noted 
that there was some basis for her designation by the other students as 
a “spoiled, selfish snob.” Although she appeared to be capable of doing 
excellent work in school subjects, her accomplishments were hardly 
satisfactory, and she acted extremely disdainful of her teachers and 
classmates. Within three months she was intensely disliked by most 
of the pupils in the school. 

Standard techniques were used by the counselor and teachers 
to make Dorothy work more effectively, but they did not produce 
results. During Dorothy’s junior year of high school, the counselor 
noted that she had become very much interested in one of her class- 
mates, James, a wholesome boy of average achievement. He did not 
particularly care for Dorothy, but he was very friendly toward the 
counselor and visited him often. When Dorothy realized this relation- 
ship, she deliberately (as she stated years later) attempted “to culti- 
vate” the same counselor as a means of gaining James’s favor. Perhaps 
the turning point in the change in the behavior came when the 
counselor, after much discussion, persuaded Dorothy to help some 
girls who were having difficulty with algebra. This was her first ex- 
perience in doing something directly to help someone. She was so 
successful and so pleased with her group that she frequently asked the 
counselor to refer more pupils who needed help in algebra. In reality, 
however, she wanted to do only those things which might make James 
think more favorably of her. By the time that she graduated, she was 
in the upper ten per cent of her class in academic studies and was 
accepted and liked by all her classmates, particularly James. 

At the present time, five years after counseling began, Dorothy is 


in her senior year at college. She and James are engaged and will 
marry after they graduate. 


E. ENCOURAGING A PUPIL TO IMPROVE THE LEVEL OF 
HIS PERFORMANCE IN SCHOOL 


James was a well-develo 
he gave the impression of bei 
and counselors. He was in th 


ped and personable young boy, though 
ng very shy when speaking to his teachers 
с eighth grade when his parents appealed 
to the counselors for help because they said their son was not *working 
up to his ability" The parents were college graduates, very much 
interested in their only child, and very cooperative with the counselor. 

James told the counselor that he disliked School and could sce 
no purpose in making any effort. He said that he did not want to go to 
college. In conferences with the counselor James expressed interest in 
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his test scores, and he appeared to be pleased when he was told that 
he could raise the level of his school performance if he would do the 
required work. During his spare time he built model airplanes, took 
long walks, went to the movies and listened to radio serials. He had 
never expressed any vocational preferences, and his scores on voca- 
tional interest tests varied with his moods. 

The counsclor arranged for tryout courses throughout junior high 
school and the first year in high school but shop, business, and college 
Preparatory courses were equally boring to him, and he did just 
enough work to pass them. "Throughout this period, subtle efforts of 
his teachers, counselors, and parents to stimulate him were futile. 

During an interview, in which he was considering his eleventh- 
grade program with the counselor, he stated that he thought he had 
better prepare for a vocation that did not require too much additional 
Schooling and he asked about carecrs in drafting. Although he was 
capable of doing the mathematics required for engineering schools, 
he preferred courses in mechanical drawing, blueprint reading, and 
general mathematics. When he was permitted to elect such courses he 
took his work more seriously and, although he continued to express 
his dislike for school, he received honor grades in all subjects, with 
the exception of English. School now had some practical meaning for 
him, and he believed that he was on his way to prepare for a job after 
&raduation from high school. 

The Army claimed him before he was able to get a job and he 
Was given a military occupational specialty rating of mechanic. He 
spent the duration of the war in motor pools where he changed tires 
and washed army vehicles. С 

When he returned to civilian life, he obtained а position in a 
Machine shop where skill in drafting and blueprint reading was re- 
quired, but which offered little opportunity for advancement. The 
Counselor interviewed James two years after he had been working on 
this job and found him to be happy and content in his “dead-end” 
job. He had no plans for improving his status, and he said that he was 
Satisfied, since the position paid him enough to support his wife whom 
he had married while in the Service. His employer described James as 
а “steady and satisfactory worker.” 


Е. CHOICE OF AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 
POSTHIGH-SCHOOL TRAINING 


“The Hunch-Back of Notre Dame” was the name given to Fred by 
Опе of his ninth-grade classmates. Fred did not have a deformity of 
the back, but he walked in a rather stooped position. A birth injury 

ad resulted in a withered arm and hand. These conditions and rather 
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sharp features produced a very unattractive appearance. Fred was 
unconcerned about his personal appearance, appeared to be very 
happy and easygoing in the school situation, and made an excellent 
adjustment. During his early days in high school both teachers and 
pupils had a feeling of repulsion when they first met him but his 
good humor, his seriousness of purpose, and his high level of attain- 
ment in school work, won them over. Despite his physical handicap, 
he became an accomplished pianist and violinist. His performance and 
skill on both instruments at school assemblies won the respect of the 
entire student body. 

Fred became intensely interested in music, but he was also in- 
terested in his academic work. His parents were convinced that he 
should enroll in a music conservatory but the counselor felt that expert 
advice was needed about the extent of the limitations which his 
physical handicap might present to a career in music. The local music 
teacher felt that he could overcome this handicap with persistence and 
hard work, but, in order to obtain expert opinion, the counselor urged 
Fred to visit a famous Institute of Music in Philadelphia, where he 
would be given an audition. He was advised at that institution that he 
had reached his limit in music and that his crippled hand would 
prevent him from developing further techniques on cither piano or 
violin. This experience did not discourage Fred. He was now, how- 
ever, receptive to the idea that attendance at a college with a strong 
music department would be a good choice. Over a period of several 
weeks, college catalogues were studied intently with the counselor, and 
Fred decided to apply for admission to a university which offered ex- 
cellent courses in music. 

Fred is now a junior (1948) in that college. He is majoring in 
music and preparing for newspaper work as a music critic. He is» 
still a smiling conscientious youth and he excels in his academic work. 


G. FINANCING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


George was a shy but happy sixth-grade boy who did the most 
outstanding work in his class and attracted considerable attention as 
the successful conductor of the orchestra in an elementary school. His 
father was dead, and his mother was forced to do daywork as a clean- 
ing woman to support her four children. Despite the difficult home 
problems that he met, George maintained straight A averages in all 
his school subjects. The counselor encouraged him to join the band, 
and by the time he had graduated from the ninth grade he was its 
business manager. He had organized an efficient and effective recruit- 
ing drive to increase the size of the organization. 

When he entered tne senior high school, George was confronted 
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with a problem in his choice of courses. His mother wanted him to 
take a business course and go to work as soon as possible. George felt 
that his mother was correct, but his older sister and the counsclor 
believed that he could profit from college attendance. His mother 
argued that she needed financial help as soon as possible and feared 
that her neighbors and relatives would scoff at her if she allowed 
him to prepare for college. His elder sister promised to help in the 
support of the family while he was in school, and the counselor 
arranged for financial aid from the local welfare department. His 
mother was still, however, reluctant to let him enroll in the preparatory 
course, The counselor arranged for a meeting with George, his mother, 
and the Director of Admissions of a large local university. George’s 
case history was presented to the Director, and he advised the mother 
that George should attend college. He promised that if his marks 
Continued to be high, there would be scholarships available. 

The impression of this visit continued during George’s high-school 
Career, and the advice and counsel of the Admissions Director was 
quoted frequently to the counselor in later interviews. | 

During attendance at high school Gcorge had worked in the after- 
Noons and on Saturdays. He was still shy, and the counselor found it 
necessary to urge him to take part in extracurricular activities. When 
he did become involved in a group or organization, he gave much 
effort and energy to it and he was always elected to positions of leader- 
Ship. Despite his heavy work load, he become editor-in-chief of the 
School paper, publicity chairman of the operetta, and business manager 
9f the yearbook. He secured so many advertisements for the yearbook 
that its cost to seniors was significantly reduced. He maintained a high 
academic record. 

At the end of his senior year in high school George obtained a 
Sencrous scholarship which provided for tuition, books, and living ex- 
Penses. It was renewed twice. He is now a junior in college, and, 
although he continues to be somewhat shy, he no longer needs 
Urging to participate in group activities. He is sought after by his 

d as a leader. He plans to apply for a 


Classmates and is recognize ‹ сарап 
fellowship to a graduate school of public administration after gradua- 


ton from college. 


H. COUNSELING ABOUT VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT AND 
JOB-HUNTING TECHNIQUES 


Helen, at the age of fourteen, was a thin, sallow-complexioned, 
Teamy-eyed girl with a rather cold, aloof manner. Although she was 
Capable of very high academic performance, her accomplishment was 
Not Satisfactory because she was not interested in the offerings of the 
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school. In both junior and senior high school she claimed that she 
saw no purpose in her courses, and she constantly complained that 
“They don’t prepare you for anything.” She thought that she wanted 
to be a secretary but, after she had elected typing and shorthand in 
high school, she changed her mind. After she had eliminated office 
work as a career, she felt more than ever that high school was of no 
value to her, and she was determined to leave school and go to work. 
Her parents insisted that she remain in school until she could graduate. 

The counselor suggested that Helen accept a job after school hours 
as a vocational tryout experience, and this appeared to be a satis- 
factory compromise to Helen and her parents. Within a period of six 
months Helen had held part-time jobs in a women's apparel shop, 2 
floral shop and a grocery chain store. Although she enjoyed the work, 
she decided she did not want to be a salesgirl, a floral designer, or 2 
cashier. Her next part-time position was in a chemical factory where 
she washed delicate equipment, and she decided, during her senior 
year, that she ought to elect chemistry to advance her status in the 
factory. Her employer had suggested that she elect both mathematics 
and chemistry. 

During her senior year Helen's academic work improved markedly; 
and she took much more interest in school because she felt it helped 
her in her job. She decided that she wanted further training in this 
field after high school graduation, and she spent many hours in the 
guidance office checking over catalogues and files of vocational in- 
formation. She took the initiative in arranging a conference between 
her parents and the counselor, and, at this conference, it was decided 
that a local junior college provided the best type of training for her- 

After completing a two-year laboratory technician course in junior 
college, Helen visited the counselor. She stated that, she was dissatis- 
fied with the working conditions at the chemical plant where she had 
continued to work on a part-time basis and that she wanted to secure 
another position. With the counsclor's assistance, she placed an ad- 
vertisement in the local metropolitan papers in which she indicate 
the type of position desired, and she obtained a very satisfactory 
position in the research department of a cosmetic company. She has 


worked on that job for four years, and both she and her employers 
appear to be entirely satisfied. 


I. ASSISTING A PUPIL TO IMPROVE HER PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


Jane wore large, strong tortoise-shell glasses which covered much 
of her small pimply face. Her hair and clothing always seemed 10 
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disarray, and when she was spoken to she appeared bewildered. She 
was so unattractive in appearance that other children avoided or 
ignored her. Jane’s parents were divorced, and she lived with her 
maternal grandparents, who gave her little care or attention. She did 
average work in school, although her scores on tests indicated that she 
could have raised the level of her performance. 

. Until a counselor began to work with Jane during her attendance 
їп the tenth grade she had received little personal attention from any- 
one. It was several months before rapport was established with her, 
but once she felt that the counselor was really sincere in her willing- 
ness to help, she responded with great enthusiasm, and it became in- 
Creasingly difficult for the counselor to keep their relationship on an 
Impersonal basis. Jane, who hardly knew her own parents, and who 
disliked her grandparents, lavished her affection on the counselor. 

The counselor soon reported great improvements in Jane’s appear- 
ance and attitude. At the counsclor’s suggestion, the grandparents pur- 
chased glasses and attractive clothing, and Jane learned how to keep 
herself clean and neat. The counselor taught her how to make friends 
and develop poise, and the school physician prescribed a diet which 
helped to clear her complexion. 

Six years after graduation from high school, Jane has become a 
happy, self-reliant, and successful nurse in a large metropolitan hos- 
Pital. She has many girl friends with whom she participates in recrea- 
Попа] activities. She does not have many suitors, but she seems to have 
Made a good social and vocational adjustment. 


J. ARRANGING FOR CORRECTION OF А PHYSICAL 
DEFECT 


Kate was the sixth child in a family of eleven children of foreign- 
Porn parents. When she first came to the attention of the counselor 
in junior high school, she was a listless, unhappy child with extremely 
Poor posture and serious nasal obstruction. Kate had few friends. She 
Was often the subject of ridicule by other pupils because of the nasal 
quality of her speech, and she had developed strong feelings of in- 
feriority, One teacher had suggested that she should seck a domestic 
Job rather than attend high school, and this suggestion served to make 

€r even less confident of her ability. 
he counselor arranged for a physical examination to determine 
the reason for her poor posture and nasal difficulty. Treatment by a 
Physician and a physical education instructor resulted in gradual im- 
Provement during her three years in high school. Nothing could be 
ee however, about the nasal obstruction. After the counselor and 
© school nurse had made arrangements to have the necessary opera- 
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tion performed at a free clinic, the parents refused to give their 
consent. А 

Although there was serious doubt about Kate’s success іп a business 
course, she was permitted to attempt typing and bookkecping. By 
virtue of persistent effort, and with some indulgence on the part of her 
teachers, she passed the course and her morale improved. She now felt 
superior to her friends in the general course, and she was no longer 
the subject of their taunts. With wages earned in summer jobs Kate 
was able to clothe herself as well as other high-school girls. 

After graduation Kate was placed by the counselor in the mailing 
department of a large insurance company where she did unskilled 
repetitive work, but she liked her job. She has gained much social 
prestige in her neighborhood because she worked in an office rather 
than in a factory where most of her friends are employed. Р 

The health officer of the insurance company, after consultation 
with the counselor, urged Kate to submit to a nasal operation. At her 
own expense, and without the knowledge of her parents, she did 50. 
The operation was successful, and today Kate appeared to be a happy: 
well-adjusted young lady with a “steady” boy friend. 


Chapter П — General Criteria 
Governing the Collection of 
Data for Counseling 


I THE purpose of counseling is to assure that each individual 
is provided with the best possible circumstances in which to 
achieve maximum development of his talents, and to find enough 
Satisfaction in doing so that perserverance and contentment arc 
likely, it will be necessary to obtain valid evidence concerning his 
Performances and behavior and the conditions under which they 
Can best be developed. In order to assure that valid information is 
Obtained, the counselor must set up general criteria to govern the 
Processes of collecting and collating his data. Moreover, in setting 
Up such criteria he must be concerned with the selection of infor- 
mation to assist him at the several counseling levels that are deter- 
mined by the nature of his counselee's problems. The following 
Beneral description of counseling problems commonly met in schools 
are presented as guides at this time. More complete illustrations of 
Problems are presented throughout the text and jn case records. 
Problems of information. The most elementary counseling 
Process is required when the subjects problem is the choice of 
COurses in a school, each of which he can master, or the choice 
among educational institutions ог employment opportunities, 
each of which he is capable of undertaking with profit. This level 
of Counseling calls for the relatively simple process of providing a 
Student with information, or of referring him to sources that he 
Can investigate. Even this procedure of course, demands that the 
Counselor become familiar with the student’s pace in previous per- 
jo ances, the likelihood of his carrying on at that pace, and the 
PUN experiences provided in the courses, employment oppor- 
ities, or educational institutions that are under consideration. It 
41 
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is frequently a rather routine, straightforward job, but it is probably 
the most common activity in high school and college counseling. 

Elementary procedures for assisting a student by helping him 
to locate and utilize information are illustrated in the case of David. 


During the first semester of his college career, David had achieved 
A grades in English, history, and biology, but he had failed in a course 
in mathematics required for entrance to the school of commerce. He 
repeated the course in mathematics and again failed to make a passing 
grade, although his marks in other courses reached the honors level. 
By the end of his second semester, David had become discouraged and 
seriously disturbed about his failures. His father, who wanted his son 
to take the commerce course to prepare for work in his flourishing 
business, was also disturbed. Tutoring failed to produce passing marks, 
and since David was now thoroughly discouraged, there appeared to be 
no possibility of entering into the type of training which both father 
and son desired. The counselor was able to point out that most of the 
types of course that they wanted were also offered to students who 
majored in economics and that, by judicious selection of electives, 
David could get almost all the work that he needed without attempt- 
ing the mathematics course again. With this information provided by 


the counselor, he planned a program in which he has been very 
successful. 


It should be noted that this solution of a problem was devised 
to fit a particular person and situation and it must not be assumed 
that this solution is always, or even usually, the best one for 
Students who have difficulty in particular subject fields. It is 
presented here merely to show that in Specific cases and situations; 
the counselor may assist a student by providing information ena- 
bling him to work out a solution to his problem. 

Frequently, however, this seeming elementary process involves 
more than appears on the Surface, and it may have more than 
ordinary implications in particular cases. 


Bob, a ninth-grade boy, was so effective as a magazine salesman 
that he had become known as *the magazine boy" in the small city 
in which he lived. He had not, however, done particularly well in 
school. Test scores indicated that, in general, he could be expected to 
achieve average marks, but an occasional test performance fell below 
that level. He came to the counselor with a question about the desira- 
bility of planning for a career in law. The counselor pointed out that 
training for a law career would require three more years of high 
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school, four of college, and three of law school, ten more years of 
school. Bob made up his mind quickly. “So long,” he said. “Guess РИ 
stick to my magazines.” 


Bob did, of course, require more counseling than this brief 
Statement suggests, but the treatment of his immediate problem 
illustrates one of the simple acts that the counselor is frequently 
required to perform. 

Achievement-analysis problems. At a higher level of com- 
plexity, the counselor is required to make more technical analysis 
of a situation before action is taken. Students may show gross 
irregularities in achievements in particular courses and even in the 
same course from time to time. In such cases the counselor will be 
required to probe with various instruments (tests, interviews, home 
visits, conferences with teachers) in order to get at the reasons for 
the irregular performances. Where there is no evidence of neurotic 
Symptoms and no marked deviations from normal behavior, the 
Procedure may be largely psychometric in nature. By use of diag- 
nostic techniques a counselor found that John, who was failing 
in algebra, had made high scores on mental examinations and 
tests of achievement in mathematics. His failures in algebra were 
due to the fact that he could do simple equations without resorting 
to the laborious, step-by-step, written procedure demanded by his 
instructor. Conferences with the teacher and with John resulted in 
compromises in methods and special arrangements for advanced 
Work in mathematics, with the result that passing grades were 
achieved. James's difficulty was due to his failure to learn the new 
Vocabulary of a course as it was introduced, and Charlie's failure 
in English was the result of his missing an important unit of work 
during a period of illness that kept him out of school. Recommen- 
dations for such cases required diagnosis of the condition, periods 
of remedial instruction, and some adjustments in school programs. 

Tocedures for remedial and diagnostic work have been worked 
Out rather thoroughly and, except in rare cases, the techniques are 
fairly simple and clear-cut.” 

Simple behavior problems. At still another level the counselor 
May be required to deal with behavior problems above the neurotic 

*There are voluminous reports on the treatment of children and youth 


5 have difficulty with specific school subjects. For bibliographies on опе 
ubject, see Gray’s yearly summaries of reports on investigations in reading in 


€ Journal of Educational Research. 
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level. In such cases the subject is not mentally ill, although he 
may behave in an unusual manner. He knows why he is behaving 
thus, and he knows why his actions are directed against certain 
persons or situations. He has not created any fantasy, and he does 
not repress or distort his feelings. He can adapt to reality, even if 
it is an unpleasant, home, school, or community situation, and when 
those situations are improved, his behavior improves. In such а 
category was Tommy, whose teachers described him as “crazy” 
because he seemed “far away” in thought and because he swung 
one hand in a swooping gesture. The counselor found that Tommy 
was bored with classwork below his mental level, and that he at- 
tempted to escape the boredom of the classroom by thinking about 
airplanes. He had not realized that his arm movements, which rep- 
resented swooping planes, were disturbing others, and when it 
was explained that they were very annoying, he readily agreed to 
discontinue the practice. When he was given more challenging 
work to do, the “far-away” look disappeared. 

Jack, who bitterly resented his father’s dominating manner and 
the “horsewhippings” that he administered, had no doubts about 
the cause of his resentment, its extent, or the person against whom 
it was directed. He challenged anyone in authority and said that 
he was not going to'be “pushed around." When the counselor 
pointed out to his father that the whippings were futile, and when 
the father decided to enlist Jack’s cooperation instead of using 
force, the antagonistic attitudes toward father and teachers were 
significantly lessened. The techniques that must be employed in 
such cases as these may, at times, become complex and involved. 
A high degree of skill is required in the collection and interpreta 
tion of data, and the counselor’s patience, training, and ability to 
work with persons will be thoroughly taxed. 

Complex behavior problems. The most difficult level of coun- 
seling is required in dealing with the youth who does not respond 
to prolonged and careful application of techniques which are com- 
monly effective. Youth who cannot adapt to reality in any form, 
who engage in self-punishment, and who do not respond to what 
would ordinarily be desirable changes in their environments аге 
likely to be so disturbed that highly trained specialists may find 1 
necessary to apply treatment over a long period of time.” Counse- 


2 See description of work with neurotic children іп Н. L, Witmer, Psychia- 
tric Interviews with Children (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1946)- 
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lors must learn to refer such cases to county guidance clinics, uni- 
versity services in child guidance, mental hygiene clinics, or to the 
resident psychiatric or consulting services which good schools and 
colleges provide. The following report on Betty, who had disturbed 
her teachers, the principal of the school, and her foster parents, 
and whose behavior had not improved despite the efforts of cach 
of these persons, was received from the psychiatrist to whom she 
had been referred. 


AN ACTUAL REPORT ON BETTY 
Submitted to a Junior High School Principal by a Psychiatrist 


(All original constructions havc been retained. Minor changes in facts havc 
been made to prevent identification) 


Reason for Referral. Betty, age 14-10, was referred by a principal 
of a Junior High School and by the school nurse. Betty was showing 
too much attention-secking behavior in class. 

Case History. Bettys parents died when Betty was 7 years of 
age. Her mother died about two or three months later than her father 
and the child was alone in the house at the timc of the mother's 
death and witnessed the death of her mother. The child was taken into 
the home of her uncle and aunt and is the only child in this home. 
The uncle and aunt are very much attached to her but she has never 
shown affection for anyone since coming to the home of her uncle 
and aunt. She has friends both among the boys and girls, but she is 
Dot boy crazy. She is upset over the fact that her body has matured 
carly; she is ashamed of her figure; her menstrual history has been 
irregular and this, coupled with her general chubbiness, might point 
to a thyroid deficiency or glandular dyscrasia which the family physi- 
cian is at present looking into. Aside from her inability to talk things 
Over with her uncle and aunt and the possibility that the girl resents 
it that her own parents died, Betty has never presented any problem 
ver, she has been quite a problem. 
She is attention secking, disturbing her classmates and trying to get 
them to laugh at her misbehavior; she is tardy for her Latin class, 


. Comes to school without her books; wears overalls all the time and 


Scems indifferent to the work handed her to do, chews bubble gum 
quite openly, hiccoughs loudly and frequently, and is abnormally rest- 
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headaches. She can be very nice when she wishes to be so. She loves 
babies and she enjoys music. Her I.Q. on the California test was 108. 

Interview with Aunt. The aunt said she was afraid that Betty 
might be expelled from school if she did not check her present at- 
tention-secking behavior. She and her husband are very fond of Betty, 
and neither wishes to send the child to boarding school. They will 
see that medical care is carried through, so that if the girl’s shape 
can be altered to become more nearly like that of her classmates, 
this might be done. They have no complaint to make of her behavior 
beyond the fact that she does not confide in them and she resents it 
when they will not let her stay out late or refuse to give her some- 
thing she desires. They realize that her behavior in school has not 
been very commendable. 

Psychiatric. Betty stated that she remembered her parents very 
well indeed: both were kind to her and she misses them, Her uncle 
and aunt could not be finer than they are but long ago both of them 
lost the spirit of fun and play; both are old maids in that they are over 
particular about having things neat and clean; they do not under- 
stand young folks very well. Their home is home to Betty and she 
does not want to leave her home. Her allowance is adequate and she 
does not wish to carn money because her free time is taken up prac- 
ticing the piano and saxophone. She hopes to become a musician 
some day and to play in a band. She has as many friends as she 
desires and dances, skates, skis, and goes to the movies, the youth 
center and ball games with the gang. In the summer she expects to go 
to a church camp where her musical talents can be used or developed. 

She has had headaches for the past three or four years but only 
gets them about three or four times a year. She realizes that her be- 
havior has not been acceptable. She says that her classmates cut up 
Just as much as she though sometimes she leads in the cutting up 
and actually there are only 4 smart alecks in the class of 40, she being 
one of these 4. She says she has been tardy to class only twice since 
September, and she sees no reason why in class she cannot talk out of 
turn and make wise cracks and hiccough just as much as the others 
do. She certainly wears her overalls no more frequently and chews her 
bubble gum no more loudly than the rest of the class do. Her hic- 
coughing may come from the fact that she bolts her food in order to 
have time to practice or to go places. Her low marks come from the 
fact that she is graded low because of her misbehavior; she deserves the 
marks that she gets and does not feel that she has been picked on 
unfairly. She doubts that the fact that her friends are of a different 
faith than she has anything to do with her tendency to show off. She 
does not feel inferior because of the death of her parents nor is she 
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insecure. Her dreams and daydreams are of having a good time. She 
has no fears and no worries and wishes no change in things as they are 
at the present time. She is positive that she will not be flunked out be- 
cause of misbehavior. It is quite evident, as Betty made the above state- 
ments, that she was ashamed of her past behavior and she was some- 
what afraid of what might happen if she continued to misbehave. The 
same bravado which made her a smart aleck in class carried on into 
the Guidance Center in the statements made above. 

Psychological. On the Binet Form L and the Binet Form M, Betty 
had a mental age of 14-10 and an I.Q. of 98. Her Scatter in the L 
test was from the 12-year level to the Superior Adult I level; in the 
M test it ran from 11-year level to the superior adult 2 level. Her 
Successes and failures are very interesting. Her verbal ability was that 
of a high-school senior or a college student, but her judgment and 
reasoning and her memory ceased around the 12- or 13-year level. This 
would explain why the California test gave her an I.Q. of 108 while 
at the same time she might be doing poorly in high school. Her high 
verbal ability makes her appear keener than she is. She reads beauti- 
fully but cannot remember what she has read or what she has looked 
at and her reasoning ability is quite decidedly poor. On the Rorschach 
test she made 18 replies, none pointing to anxiety or tension but 
Several of them pointing to body interest; she would appear to be 
Overconscious of her shape; her ability to organize was exceedingly 
rd decidedly and remarkably poor considering her other 
abilities, 

Summary. Betty shows the behavior of a smart aleck; she pays 
little attention to her studies and then crams in order to pass examina- 
tions. There is no question but that the death of her parents has 
upset her and that her elderly aunt and uncle have been, by nature, too 
adult to be companions or pals to her; they are fond of her, but she 
misses the affection and love she remembers receiving from her own 
Parents. She has been upset since entering junior high school first by 
the body changes that accompanied her onset of menstruation and 
Second by the fact that she really has come to about the limit of her 
reasoning ability. She is using attention-secking behavior to cover up 

его i i асу. 
СЕЕ girl’s behavior continues, it might be 
а good idea to place the girl in a boarding school. She docs not want 
to go to boarding school and lose out on musical honors at the end 
9f this school year and lose out on being with her friends. She might 
be told that at the end of the next six weeks session a report of her 
Chavior is to be given to her parents, and if it is not satisfactory they 
will send her to the boarding school half of the House of the Good 
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Shepard to remain there throughout the rest of the school term. This 
threat might make the child wish to behave; the period that she would 
be away from home if the threat had to be carricd out would be brief 
enough that the aunt and uncle would not object to its being put 
into effect. The school is Catholic but the psychiatrist knows of no 
Protestant school which would accept the child for a six week period 
of time enabling her to pass this term, while at the boarding school 
she would be able to do so and her uncle and aunt are not too upset 
that the school is Catholic; the place could be considered unless some 
better plan could be made for the girl. This, however, would only 
meet the symptoms of the girl’s behavior as a threat of punishment if 
she did not conform; it would not meet the cause of misbehavior, the 
basic cause of insecurity in the home. The aunt is to find something 
which Betty can do for which she can receive true recognition—she 
might do all the shopping and cooking this summer; she might learn 
to make her own clothes; she might raise and sell vegetables ОГ 
chickens or rabbits—anything that she could do which would bring 
her an income or make her feel important would meet her need for 
security. In school, if there were some one subject in which she could 
gain some recognition for her real worth this might make her have less 
desire to be clowning. Incidentally, playing the music that others wrote 
would not be quite enough to meet the girl's needs as it is rather 2 
parrot spirit than building up. She needs to build. If, by any chance, 
she should become attached to some woman teacher, this might help; 
she does need some mother substitute; her uncle and aunt are splendid 


people, but unfortunately they are a little too mature in their outlook 
on life to entirely meet the girl's need. 


Guides in collective data for counseling. In the process of 
collecting data as a basis for work at any of these levels the coun- 
selor will find it necessary to set up some criteria to guide him in 
the choice of areas of investigation, the tools to be used, and the 
methods to be utilized. Without such criteria to guide him in the 
selection of methods and materials, he may collect much useless 
information and overlook important data. As the counselor gains 
in experience, he will conclude that there can be no specified set 
of data-gathering devices that embraces all cases. He will find that 
none of the many personal history or record forms for the collec- 
tion of data will be adequate, and that he must make adaptations 
of such devices to suit particular circumstances. The following 
criteria are offered as general guides to assist in the selection of 
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data-gathering devices for the study of individuals. Specific items 
will be considered in later chapters. 


Criterion One: Consideration of Individual Idiosyncracies 


Our first criterion demands that any datum about an individual 
which assists in the understanding of his behavior must be given due 
consideration. This criterion is proposed as a caution to the coun- 
selor who might otherwise determine the values of data only in 
proportion to their frequency of appearance in the processes of 
society. The emphasis in this criterion is upon the use of the word 
any. The counselor who accepts the criterion will pay as much at- 
tention to taste sensitivity or to the enjoyment of pictures as he will 
to the level of development of reading skills if the former are im- 
portant in understanding any one person. Reversing the thought of 
the statistician, the counselor will decide that it is because of the 
Scarcity of special skills and appreciations that they are important.” 
He will argue that their frequency in society is less significant than 
the fact that, when the rare conditions are found and developed 
Within the individual, society is likely to get a happier and perhaps 
a more constructive member. 

The opportunity to develop rare talents may mean, in a 
Particular person, the difference between a contributing member of 
Society and an unhappy ineffective individual, dependent upon it. 
A counselor cannot, therefore, ignore evidence of skill, talent, weak- 
ness or idiosyncracy wherever and whenever he may find it. And 
he must look for it. When he finds it, he must make sure that it can 
be differentiated in levels of significance of competence, of possible 
Success, and likelihood of productivity. If there is differentiation 
there must be encouragement for its development. 

For mass studies the counselor may be guided by lists of items 
Prepared by many investigators who have considered particular 
assignments and special conditions. Kelley’s list which appears be- 
low is excellent for the purposes he had in mind—the classification 
of men during an emergency. Sacrifices of validity for speed and of 
individuality for group welfare in a war emergency must be ex- 
Pected as long as we neglect individuals in nonemergency situations, 


"Kelly, T. L., Talents and Tasks (Cambridge: Harvard Education Papers, 
1940): "Some very large number of callings and some very large number of 
Social contacts are modified for better or for worse by one’s reading ability but 
an insignificant number of such are modified by taste sensitivity.” [Italics ours.] 
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An Illustrative List of Welfare and Utility Measures* 
Weight 
asa Relia- 
Social bility 
Utility of the 


Name of Measure Measure Measure 
о КГ КГС К ТТ EAL Г 20 1.00 
Age (all within limits set by draft) .......... 2 .99 


Social background as represented by father's oc- 
cupation, etc. (amenable to fractionization and 


combination with interest measures) ........ 1 70 
General health as recorded by examining physi- 

GIAI ВОИН crema iouis океане 11 50 
Athletic ability as indicated by record of labor 

and recreational activities ................. 12 60 


Religious, political and social convictions as re- 
vealed by questionnaire (amenable to frac- 
tionization and combination with interest 
measures) 


s AO He NA Е Edu cines dus 1 .30 
Attainment level in verbal ability ............ 10 9% 
in mathematical ability ..... 6 90 
in spatial relationships ...... 4 .80 
пото careers ror SAREE 4 65 
The preceding four to be gotten from the part 
scores on an intelligence test and/or past 
scholastic records 
Interest in adventure (vs. security) .......... 2 80 
in family life and pleasure .......... 0 80 
1n: SOCIAL СОА ouis e iere reme 0 .80 
3l XOUBnE Aces ox. sagas as 3 80 
И МАО с cedet fa ea 1 .80 
in mathematical activities ........... 1 .80 
in spatial relationships .............. 1 .80 
in memory activities ................ 1 80 
in things mechanical ............... 1 80 
The preceding nine to be gotten from a single 
interest test of Strong type 
Leadership, dominance or drive measure, from 
scholastic, avocational, and vocational record 3 .50 
Speed of decision as measured by time taken on 
interest: TEESE шоланы a espere e aco OUS P Red 2 60 


* T. L. Kelley, op. cit. 
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Scrupulousness and integrity, from form letter 


sent to previous employers and superiors .... i 40 
Character, from same source as preceding .... 3 40 
Emotional stability, from a test of the Wood- 

worth type .........- ase s manana EAE sinn 3 .60 

100 


but the counselor must not generalize to ће effect that this is always 
necessary or desirable. 

Examination of most lists of items about persons, whether ar- 
ranged into a personal-history record form or presented as part of 
a theoretical argument, reveals that they are slanted toward exam- 
ination of such particular kinds of behavior, as performance in 
particular school subjects, school or home maladjustments, or men- 
tal disturbance.’ They reflect particular points of view, or retain 
items which have been included in previous forms regardless of 
their present utility or difficulty of interpretation. Many have been 
devised for special investigations and are then offered for general 


use. Most have used frequency of occurrence as a criterion for in- 
clusion of an item. 

In the following brief statements about individuals the reader 
may observe the effect of rather rare or specialized skills and be- 
havior upon the problem of counseling the individuals who dis- 
played them. Jim, a college freshman whose test scores were su- 
perior, was doing work at a Very low level. He seemed to lack in- 
centive, his assignments suggested only perfunctory performance, 
and the usual efforts to stimulate him were not successful. During 


one counseling session an important item of information which had 


previously been overlooked was recognized. Jim was more con- 
cerned with weight lifting than with anything else. He practiced 


that activity, attended local meetings and national conferences of a 
d the organization's publication 


Weight lifters’ organization, and rea 
avidly. His daydreams were concerned with this activity, and his 


Purposes were confused. He could not see how he could use this 
activity as a career, and he did not want to give it up. Only partial 
Success was achieved in counseling Jim, but it was not until this 
Particular datum was discovered that any progress could be made. 


5 
See, for example, P. W. Preu, Outline of Psychiatric Case Study. (New 
York: Р. В. Hocber—Harper & Brothers, 1939.) ` 
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The case described above presents a rare situation but the 
counselor will frequently find, if he is prepared to look, that success 
in dealing with many individuals depends upon the recognition of 
these very special factors which operate in particular cases. Harry’s 
sudden attitude of superiority toward other students was influenced 
by the fact that his picture appeared on the front page of a city 
newspaper when his broken arm was set in a specialized way dur- 
ing a medical experiment. 

Betty was the only girl in the school who wore overalls on all 
occasions, not because she wanted to be contrary, but because she 
was sensitive about certain pubescent changes in body shape. Billy 
failed in physics because he was interested in the study of light and 
spent so much of his spare time in building a telescope that he 
couldn’t get his assignments in physics done. Elson was uncoopera- 
tive in school because his parents fought at home and did not pro- 
vide adequate treatment for a stomach condition which caused 
much pain. These are examples of the influence on behavior of 
special conditions and situations which are frequently ignored when 
the counselor attempts to get his data by mass procedures and 
when he fails to realize that any datum about an individual that 
assists in the understanding of his behavior cannot be ignored. 
| Most lists of traits and most guidance record forms continue to 
incorporate items in simple form without space for the interpreta: 
tion of data that are essential. Beginning counselors usually insist on 
collecting certain items of information about all their counselees 
and placing them in the record without interpretation or analysis- 
They often begin by insisting upon the inclusion of information 
about the occupations, birthplaces, and birthdates of both parents 
of a subject.’ They record such items as “Attorney; born in Norway 
in 1900” as if these items had real significance in themselves. The 
naive counselor then goes on to infer that since the counselee’s 
father is an attorney, he will have better than average income and 
home, that he will be diligent and frugal as Norwegians are reputed 
to be, and that he will have the characteristics of persons who are 
forty-eight years of age. When it is pointed out that there is a wide 
range in earnings of attorneys, in the frugality and diligence of 


“Items such as these may be necessary for certain statistical and even legal 
purposes, but the important thing to note is that they are collected for that 
purpose. They do not, in themselves and without interpretation, provide dat@ 
about any important characteristic of behavior. | 
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Norwegians, and in the behavior of individuals of any age level, 
counselors begin to grasp the need for personalization, individuali- 
zation, and interpretation of their data. Few school records require 
school personnel to apply these three processes, and few permanent 
record cards provide space for the results of their application. 

The counselor can select a minimum list of items of informa- 
tion to be collected about all subjects whom he intends to counsel. 
Such a minimum list will need supplementation in every case, and 
the extent of the necessary additions will be recognized as the 
counselor works with his subjects. He will provide through addi- 
tional tests, committees of experts who can judge the quality of per- 
formances (in art, or writing, or manual skills), referral to authori- 
ties in many fields, and with specialized instruments, enough addi- 
tional data so that thorough information about the individual’s 
particular skills or behavior in various circumstances can be ob- 
tained. 


Criterion Two: Evaluation of Data 


Our second criterion demands that any datum about an in- 
dividual that is to be used in his guidance must be appraised 
accurately, fully, and economically. If all measurements, all 
descriptions, all appraisals of individuals or situations were wholly 
valid and reliable, or even if all were equally undependable, there 
would be less need for our second criterion than there now appears 
to be. And if the use of the several techniques of counseling required 
approximately the same expenditure of time, money, and effort, it 
Would be unnecessary to stress the third factor in this criterion. The 
very multiplicity of instruments and processes which are employed 
in counseling and the wide variance of their dependability and 
E require that some general criteria be employed in their selec- 
lon. 

Counselors who may be concerned about the third digit in the 
reliability coefficient of a standardized test frequently use interviews 
throughout their whole counseling career without obtaining amy 
evidence of the validity of the information obtained from use of 
that technique. Administrators who cavil about the cost of tests 
May sanction a guidance program for a long period of time without 
requiring a follow-up plan to determine whether the results justify 
the expenditures involved. A good deal of guidance work is un- 
€conomical simply because it stops short of what it might accom- 
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plish if slightly more effort were spent to bring it to fruition. The 
work of many counselors is uneconomical simply because the coun” 
selor-client ratio is too high. Fragmentary data about students limit 
the effectiveness of counseling, and the time allotments provided 
for guidance functions frequently permit only the collection of frag- 
mentary data. " 

Educational programs that are narrow, rigid, niggardly, or anti- 
quated make guidance practically futile. Unless the welfare of the 
individual pupil is made paramount to departmental loyalty or cur” 
ricular pattern the efforts of the best of counselors will be more 07 
less ineffectual.’ If the conditions of the school budget or the atti- 
tudes of a school staff do not permit the counselor to appraise his 
work, the guidance program may result in waste of time and funds: 
If we can depend upon public statements of educators concerning 
their interest in the individual and their desire for better educa- 
tional opportunities for him, we may assume that counselors in the 
future will be given opportunities to prove their worth. If the state 
ments are sound and their need for implementation accepted, the 
basic changes and reorientations are likely to come with typic? 
American efficiency. 

False economy. Although tests may seem to be the most €co" 
nomical way of collecting data, because large groups may be teste 
at the same time, the procedure can become very uneconomical 
when it results, as it frequently does, in the accumulation of large 
masses of uninterpreted data. Too often the counselor finds that 
by the time the tests are administered and scored and the score 
recorded, he has insufficient time for counseling. If he requires that 
the testing, scoring, and recording be done by teachers as an adde 
duty, he is likely to lose the rapport that is so necessary to a succes 
ful counseling program. If he does the scoring himself, he will not 
have time to do individual work with students. 'The employment 
of additional clerks for the routine work or the use of test scoring 
machines will make the problem less burdensome, but interpret?" 
tion of scores is still a technical task that requires much of a coun- 
selor's time. And, as we shall continuously point out, the need for 
interpretation of all test scores in terms of the other data is csse?" 


* See Wood, B. D., 


"The Major Strategy of Guidance," Educational Record» 
October, 1934. 
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tial.’ The point to note here is that the accumulation of large masses 
of test data is not, in itself, an economical process. It becomes so 
only when it serves in counseling the individual. The authors have 
found it more economical to start with a small, minimum battery 
of tests, which is administered to all students, and to add other 
specialized tests when the occasion for them arises during counsel- 
ing. 

Our criterion of accuracy and completeness requires careful 
consideration. It will be discussed at length in the study of specific 
instruments, but it is well to point out at this time that all instru- 
ments measure inaccurately and that the extent of error must be 
determined. Predictions of a person’s performances must be stated 
in terms of probability, and some estimate of the likelihood of con- 
tinued occurrence must be obtained. Accuracy of measurement and 
Probability of successful prediction are functions of the acuity of 
instruments, the length of time required to obtain data, and the 
counselor’s skill in their use. The counselor who has realized the 
complexity of the human being and the fallibility of instruments 
will be properly humble when he makes his judgments. Seldom 
will he be able to call his job a finished one. Seldom are his data 
complete and full or his instruments economical, and he must be 
aware of their limitations. In that awareness there is promise of 


improvement. 
Criterion Three: Appraisal of Cultural Influences 


Our third criterion demands that the culture in which the in- 
dividual is reared be thoroughly examined. Sociologists and psy- 
Chologists have pointed out that mores may exercise tyrannical 
compulsions upon a person and determine, within limits that are 
seldom passed, the possibilities of action.’ Unless the counselor is 
aware of these compulsions, he may interpret the behavior of an 
individual in terms of notions, or fancies, or personal whims, as 
Products of some obscure bodily functions or as just plain *cussed- 


"See the discussions of tests and other data-collecting devices in Chapter 
IV, 'The use of such agencies as the Educational Records Burcau is, at thc 
Present time, confined largely to private schools. For the collection of informa- 
Чоп Concerning test performances, such an agency can be very useful and 
economical. 
th See the discussion of this matter in the book by J. Dollard, Criteria for 

te Life History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935). 
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ness.” He may be misled into interpretations of behavior in terms 
of simple direct relationships which are tempting in their seeming 
simplicity but inadequate in their description of the situation. The 
counselor who has studied cultural backgrounds will not, for ex- 
ample, be satisfied with simple statements, such as those which 
attribute certain kinds of behavior only to the presence of certa 
physical characteristics. He will want to know the conditions under 
which the behavior appeared. 

We can see cultural influences more clearly when we have the 
opportunity to study patterns other than our own. А Japanese 
woman who says that something is so, instead of thinking that it 8 
so, would vary so far from the common mores of behavior in most 
Japanese communities that she would be a problem case. If she 
ventures into higher education, she will meet the scorn and ridicule 
of those who will think that she is rather queer. When a J apanes® 
husband, who is definitely head of the house, says that the wife will 
get no new kimono this year, there will be no new kimono, АП 
there will be no tears or arguments about the matter, Educatio” 
for male Japanese youth above the elementary grades is so highly 
competitive that the products of the highly selective process often 
believe that they are superior to the members of the uneducate 
masses in every respect. The student can multiply examples such 
as these from many cultures, and when he does so and compares 
them with his own, he will see the influence of mores upon the be- 
havior of the individual.” He will note, of course, that exceptions 
occur in all such groups, just as he would expect exceptions to 
occur when any large groups of human beings are studied. 

А But we need not 80 so far afield for illustrations. Many readers 
will remember military experiences in which "blowing one's toP 
(an expression used to describe the infantile behavior of temper 
tantrums) with excessive use of profanity was the accepted way of 
showing one's authority. A teacher in our schools would (and 
should) be discharged for such activities and language, and 2 
large percentage of workers in industry lose their jobs for just 800 


"Even such simple direct relationship beli ^ ww use 

i i cliefs as th lied in the 
Roth Tt - tables are now сайбаса. ‘See Dou. W. F., a 
Rothney, J. W. M., “Basing Weight Standard. Е » diy Dimer” 
sions,” Growth, vol. II, No. 2, 1938. ndards upon Linear Bodily 


* See Adrian, et al, Factors Determining H Behavii Cambridge? 
Harvard University Press, 1936). E Run. Rss M 
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behavior.” A child or youth who behaved in the same way in school 
would be a “problem child,” and his behavior might be attributed 
to contrariness, willful misbehavior, loss of control, nervous tem- ` 
perament, direct inheritance from a parent, low intelligence quo- 
tient, poor training, or a glandular disorder. 

Behavior that is sanctioned in one classroom is disapproved in 
another. One home provides “funnies,” murder stories, and sordid 
drama, as a steady diet, while in another home a youth is not al- 
lowed to listen to the radio because bad English is used in some of 
the programs.” Delinquency is as natural in some areas of our cul- 
ture as Sunday-school attendance is in others. Certain homes pro- 
vide constant stimulation to excitement and desires for luxury, 
while others provide a dull commonplace miserable environment.” 
Behavior that develops under these varying conditions has too fre- 
quently been attributed to personal, rather than cultural, influences. 

Influence of subject’s environment. As we begin to consider 
and to become more aware of the influence of mores, we see the 
need for collecting more information about a subject’s environment, 
and as we do so the basis of interpretation of our data is broadened. 
Inferiority complexes, formerly thought to be due to some organic 
inferiority, are now frequently interpreted in terms of the individ- 
ual’s response to the reaction of others toward his behavior. Twenty 
years ago, studies of delinquency were based upon the correlation 
With delinquent behavior of glandular disorders, low I.Q., blood 
chemistry, and shape of head or body. Now such studies are more 
concerned with the study of the school situations, the neighbor- 
hood, and the gang. Ulcers were considered to be purely a medical 
problem until it was discovered that they could develop from the 
strain of activities that failed to bring the success they were designed 
to achieve, Adolescent maladjustments are often due to lack of 
training for the adolescent period rather than, or in addition to, 
adolescent endocrine imbalance. We are now less likely to blame 
the child for failure than we are to examine his school, and we are 
becoming concerned with readiness, and the problem of getting 
a student ready, to do the work of the school. If a youth prefers 
to tum to some other activity when he starts off to school, we ex- 


* Brewer, J. M. Education as Guidance (New York: The Macmillan com- 
Pany, 1933). 


E Sce the case of Donald in Chapter V. 
Sce thel discussion in Chapter V on home background of counselees. 
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amine the school and home situation as well as the truant. We аге 
becoming increasingly concerned with the provision of better work- 
ing conditions in addition to the selection of the right man for the 
job. All these are generalizations; exceptions do occur, but the 
trend is clear. We seck the determining factors for many kinds of 
behavior in the situation and within the individual. 

But, as we shall see, the instruments for obtaining data about 
these cultural factors are few, and none is adequate. Consider the 
difficulty of getting a good measure of a student’s home back- 
ground, the psychological adequacy of a classroom, or the quality 
of a community with respect to its provisions for the development 
of children and youth." If we are to study the individual-in-the-sit- 
uation, we shall need better tools than are now available. Until 
such tools are developed, counselors must find themselves in the 
dilemma of knowing that they must study the cultural situation 
and of admitting that their instruments are inadequate for the put” 


pose. Further discussion of such specific problems and instruments 
is presented in Chapter V. 


Criterion Four: The Use of Longitudinal Data 


A fourth criterion demands that longitudinal data be used in 
the study of the individual. "Тһе life of an individual must be соп" 
sidered as a single connected whole, and the events that are the 
reason for the present study of it have such proper context ап 
sequence that there are probably no isolated parts. There арреаг 
to be no sudden delinquencies of the “model boy,” no sudden 
failures Or successes, no sudden breakdowns, no sudden attainment 
of readiness—perhaps no sudden insights. All of these seemingly 
sudden changes have seriatim and chronological order and though 
this order may be difficult to draw out it must be done if there is © 
be real understanding of present behavior and adequate prediction 
of future activity. 

. In the study of individuals, longitudinal data may have validity: 
reliability, and meaning which cross-sectional studies can neve 
contain.” In this longitudinal process, which requires that data be 
“=a E. L., Your City (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company? 


? Dearborn, W. F., and J. W. M. Rothney, Scholastic, Social and Economi? 
Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth (Cambridge: Harvard University Pres 
1938). 

= Dearborn, W. F., and J. W. M. Rothney, Predicting the Child's Develo?” 
ment (Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1941). 
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made available on the same person over a period of time, there is 
none of the quick, jerky, nervous process and inadequacy of sam- 
pling of behavior provided by the more common cross-sectional 
study. But longitudinal studies are so demanding of time and money 
that they have been avoided by students writing dissertations and 
by workers who wanted quick publication of results. As a result they 
have not become popular or plentiful. The busy counselor will find 
that the collection of longitudinal data is difficult and time-con- 
suming but these are not sufficient reasons for turning to the use of 
cross-sectional data. 

The greater reliability of the longitudinal method and the 
greater value of increments over single measurements have been 
shown in convincing matter by Shuttleworth in his treatment of 
data from the Harvard Growth Study." Other studies in which the 
value of longitudinal data are shown have been published by Dear- 
born and Rothney,"" the Commission on School and College Re- 
lations of the Progressive Education Association,” by Terman,” 
and by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing.” Many case materials contain longitudinal data, but they are 
frequently incomplete and inaccurate, since they have been col- 
lected “after the fact,” and intentional or unintentional bias and 
faulty memory have reduced their validity. 

Importance of individual’s past. When we turn to the study 
of an individual’s development over a long period of time, it is often 
Possible to find that certain current modes of behavior (in situa- 
tions) have been stimulated by past events. Indeed, it may be 
argued that all stimulators could be found in the past if enough 
data were available. Even though the current behavior appears to 
be primarily related to a present circumstance, it is unlikely that 
any reaction or response to a present situation can be completely 
divorced from experiences (in situations) that have preceded it. It 
1S probably true that, as we go further back into the person's past, 
some data lose their efficacy in forecasting behavior, but it is equally 


* Shuttleworth, Е. K., Sexual Maturation and Physical Growth of Girls 
( ashington, D. C., Society for Research in Child Development, 1937). 

" Chamberlin, D., et al, Did They Succeed in College? (New York: Har- 
pee Brothers, 1942). 
4. Terman, L. M., Genetic Studies of Genius (Palo Alto: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930); and The Gifted Child Grows Up (Palo Alto: Stanford 

niversity Press, 1946). : 

= Learned, W. S., and Wood, В. D., The Student and His Knowledge, Car- 

negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 29, 1938. 
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likely that the omission of any event in the study of a life history 
may result in failure to evaluate certain factors that could make the 
present behavior meaningful. Stimulating factors may be operating 
now as they were originally, and the resulting behavior may be 
similar to previous activity. Behavior may change in form, yet it 
may be basically stimulated by the original factors. Current D€” 
havior may be influenced by the fact that a person remembers the 
effects of an experience and the behavior that resulted. Anything 
that has previously influenced a subject’s actions is an important 
datum to secure, irrespective of its present status; for its previous 
appearance always raises the probability of recurrence. And the 
counselor must be concerned with probabilities of recurrence 
Though he is aware of the possibility of exceptions, he can omit no 
clew from consideration. 

The counselor who decides that there is no need to study the 
past, because it seems obvious that a boy's problem is caused, for 
example, by a recent personality clash with a particular teacher 
overlooks the fact that the boy may have met similar personalities 
before and may meet them again. What appears to be a casu? 
incident or chance occurrence may be a phase of a long develop- 
mental pattern of response to such persons. Thus, the apparently 
simple remedy of removing him from the particular teacher's class“ 
room may not be an effective means of preparing him for later 
meetings with foremen, employers, neighbors, or even marriage 
partners. А 

The counselor cannot ignore the possibilities of fluctuations 17 
performance levels that have developed during the growth of ап in- 
dividual but large general patterns of development, which appear 
when averages of large numbers of Scores are computed, tend t? 
hide these individual idiosyncrasies, If an individual has gon 
through a period of retardation, he may be influenced by that fact 
in spite of his current status, The possible consequences of retard" 
tion or failure may be ever before him and may influence many © 
his acts. And reactions to very successful periods are not likely t? 
be forgotten, even though they occurred many years before the 
current contact with a counselor. The influence on the individual 
of his own comparison of present performance to previous perform” 
ances and the expectation of performances that these have arouse 
cannot be ignored at any stage in the counseling process. The very 
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fact of performance consistency (or the lack of it) may be as im- 
portant as the complete description of any single event, for the dis- 
covery of cyclic behavior may predict the next action, if the cur- 
rent position in the cycle can be accurately determined. In the inter- 
pretation of that discovery it must always be noted that specific 
cultural pressures may exert differential effects upon the developing 
individual. 

In the study of patterns of development which led to the present 
condition there may appear struggles for dominance of certain ten- 
dencies within the individual. The college student, who is not sure 
of his values at the time he makes his choice of a life career, often 
goes through such a struggle. Shall he go into business to make 
money, or shall he go into teaching or other social service where 
money rewards may be meager and, presumably, the personal satis- 
factions many? Stirred by the enthusiasm of vigorous teachers dur- 
Ing his college year, he may develop great interest in social welfare, 
but, during a summer contact with business and successful business- 
men, economic values may forge ahead. The effects of such strug- 
gles may be reflected in his behavior in spite of their outcome. A 
Current finding of dominant social values does not entirely elimi- 
Nate the influence of other dominant social values at some previous 
time, It may strengthen or weaken the present status of values, de- 
Pending on the length and vigor of the struggle, the certainty with 
Which a choice was made, and the individual’s need to assure him- 
Self that his choice is good. 

The counselor will not align himself with any of the schools 
that imply or assert that certain epochs of the growth period are 
Certainly more potent than others in the determination of current 
behavior, Few who have observed changes in behavior patterns 

uring adolescence will admit that patterns are always perma- 
Nently set in early infancy. And changes in behavior during adult- 
hood Suggest that adolescent trends may vary significantly as 
8towth proceeds." Old dogs do learn new tricks. But even where 
Marked changes do occur, it is more likely that the performance of 
the individual will be better understood and better predictions of 
Чате behavior will be made if we obtain the longitudinal rather 
than the cross-sectional picture. 
тозе Thorndike, E. L., Adult Learning (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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Criterion Five: Continuous Conceptualization Required 


Our fifth criterion demands that conceptualization must be 
continuous as each separately evaluated datum is added in the 
study of the individual. We may consider that the process of ob- 
taining evidence about a counselee, and working with him on the 
basis of it, require the following six steps:^ 


1. Assembling of information. This step requires the collection 
of data by all possible methods and from any reasonable 
source. Note that it allows for the use of both subjective ап! 
objective data. 


m 


Organizing the data. This step comprises the process of col- 
lating and summarizing the data. It is a continuous proces 
during the study of a person, and it should result in high- 
lighting his individuality. 


e 


Stating the problems. From the results of the first two РГО” 
cedures the counseling problems are outlined. 


+ 


Planning the procedures. In this step alternative lines of 


action are listed, and the probable results of each are CO? 
sidered. 


т 


Treatment. The actions that seem most appropriate "® 
chosen and activity is begun by counselor and counselee- 


= 


Follow-up. The follow-up procedure may require redia£" 
nosis, collection of more data, and restatement of conceP a 
tualizations. In many cases it may require only that perfor 


mance be recorded and arrangements made for further fol 
low-up at a later period. 


Patterns of behavior begin to appear as soon as the first dat? 
about an individual are obtained. Strengths, weaknesses, and tre? a 
in thought and action will come into prominence, and, althoug 
they may later appear to have been entirely false initial impression? 
they provide preliminary concepts about the individual and sug 


? See also Williamson, E. G., and J. С. Darley, Student Personnel werk 
An Outline of Clinical Procedures (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Comp?” 
Inc., 1937). This section follows their outline closely. 
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new areas for exploration. The counselor may find that there is one 
danger in too early generalization and consequent error and another 
danger in the possibility that action will be delayed too long while 
he looks for more data. He will be aware of the possibility of error 
in either alternative. 

As more data about a counselee are obtained, the counselor will 
move on from preliminary conceptualizations to the process of 
diagnosis. All diagnoses are tentative, but their degree of uncer- 
tainty is a function of the validity of the instruments and the com- 
plexity of the subject’s problem. In a very few cases the diagnoses 
will be clear and simple, and the action very clearly defined by the 
data. Extreme cases of mental deficiency requiring institutional care 
(to which parents readily assent) are of this kind, and some types 
of remedial work fall into this category. In most cases that involve 
Personal adjustments, however, the preliminary diagnosis will 
Seldom be clear. Complex problems of cause-and-effect relationships 
and difficult problems in the interpretation of correlation will be 
raised. These issues will be discussed at greater length later, but it 
is sufficient to note here that the counselor will consider his diagno- 
515 as tentative and will always be aware of the possibility that dif- 
ferent lines of action may be necessary. 

Except in the simplest situations, the counselor will seldom find 
that there is a clear-cut program of action. He must outline with 
the counselee several possibilities, consider the probable outcomes, 
Weigh the probabilities, and choose those which offer greatest likeli- 
hood of success, In doing so, he may give consideration to experi- 
mental studies that suggest the probable successful lines of action 
for the average and make adaptations of them to the particular 
Сазе, It is probably better on the average, for example, to remove 
Seriously delinquent children from homes or communities іп which 
every phase of life is a stimulus to continued delinquency; but in a 
Particular case it may be more desirable to attempt to produce a 
Change of attitude than to change the environment. 

The follow-up. One of the most serious difficulties in our 
Study of individuals is the lack of follow-up information." A small 
Number of studies of the effects of counseling have been completed 
but the bulk of cases have not been followed long enough to deter- 
Mine end results and thus provide probabilities that can be used 


op * Rothney, J. W. M., and B. Roens, The Guidance of American Youth, 
. cit, 
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re-evaluate his own data. They are repeated and brought together 
below to facilitate processes of discussion: 


1. Any datum about an individual that assists in the under- 
standing of his behavior must be given due consideration. 


2. Any datum about an individual that is to be used in his 
guidance must be appraised accurately, fully, and economi- 
cally. 

3. The culture in which the individual is reared must be thor- 
oughly examined. 

4. Longitudinal data must be used in the study of the individ- 
ual, 

5. Conceptualization must be continuous as each separately 
evaluated datum is added in the study of the individual. 


It is not anticipated that counselors with different levels of 
training and experience will agree that the list presented here con- 
tains all those criteria which are most important, sufficiently rigor- 
Ous, adequately inclusive, or sufficiently numerous. It is believed, 
however, that if even this list were given adequate consideration, 
the current practices in collection of data for counseling would be 
8reatly improved. 

The reader will find that any selection of criteria is a helpful 
Buide in writing case histories and in evaluating those written by 
others.” The twenty questions listed in the first exercise at the end 
of this chapter have been drawn from the criteria presented above. 
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EXERCISE 1 


nd 
Select a case report from any of the readings given below pole 
criticize it with reference to the following questions. Read the W ase 
H . ё 
case report first and then consider each point separately. The © 


of Philip Bronson on the following pages may be used if the rea 
ings are not available. 


1. Are there any serious omissions in the data? data? 
2. Was more than one method employed in the collection ce the 


3. Has more than one school of thought been considered 4 
interpretation of data? 


4. Are the sources of all data specified? . dge” 
5. Have independent judgments been made by tests, JY“? 
raters? 
. Have reference points for statistics been given? :on bY 
. Has consideration been given to the possibility of decepti? 
the subject? 


чо 
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8. Is the social setting given in enough detail? 
9. Is a description of the family situation presented? 
10. Is the genetic story told as far as it is relevant? 
11. Has adequate stress been given to present trends of behavior? 
12. Arc future plans given adequate consideration? 
13. Arc data presented as evidence when predictions are made? 
14. Has due care been exercised in the interpretation of the 
motivation of the subject? 
15. Are there concrete illustrations of general categories? 
16. Have censorial terms been used? 
17. Is the writing good? 
18. Has maximum brevity been sought? 
19. Does the opening paragraph set the tone for the study? 
20. Do you fecl that you know the person when you have finished 
reading the case study? 


Readings for Exercise 1 
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tion Association, 1941. 
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N. H.: Dartmouth College Publications. 1942. 

BURTON, A., R. E. Harris. Case Histories in Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 

Roruney, ТУ. М. В. Roens. Guidance of American Youth, op. cit. 

Sirus, Егые M. Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1933. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Read the following items of information about Jim and then 
Write a report about him. Describe him as you think of him. The 
items of information about him are similar to those commonly 
listed on school and college record forms. 


- He is twenty-two years of age. 

- He is of Norwegian descent. 

- His father is an attorney. 

- He is an only child. a 

- He is of average height and weight. ч 

- He is a sophomore at the University of Wisconsin. 


سا دم جن کر ان ی 
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7. His score on a standard test of scholastic aptitude was at the 
75th percentile. " 
8. His English Placement Test score was at the 50th percentile. 


9. His scores on a personality inventory were average. 
10. He has a C average in his college work. 

11. He works twenty hours a week. 

12. He wants to be a lawyer. 

13. He likes to play tennis. 


d 
After you have completed your report, turn to page 82 E. 
read the additional information about Jim. To what extent do 


а s 
data presented there change your concept of him? Do recor 
need interpretation? 


CASE EXERCISE 2 


PHILIP BRONSON* 
General Data 


Age—22 Height—70 inches Weight—146 pounds 
Academic and Test Data 


Private Preparatory School—4 years attendance 

Position in Preparatory School Class—70th percentile 

A.C.E. Psychological Examination—5th percentile А 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, Comprehension: 1936—34 percentile 
1937—6th percentile 


d 
Graduate Records Examination in Percentiles (Percentiles compute 
on basis of Philip's class at Darthmouth College) 


Mathematics 7 Physics 3 Chemistry 32 Biology 
Econ., Gov’t., History 5 Literature 25 Fine Arts 6 


Verbal factor 11 Major Field Economics—4th Quartile 


33 


College Grades (Number of courses and grades received in cach 
field) 


A B с 


р Е 
(None) Sociology .2 Sociology 6 
Pol. sci. 1 Poll sci. 1 
History 1 Class. civ. 2 
Psychology 1 Psychology 3 
Economics 4 Economics 2 


H Lu 
* This case was abstracted with some minor changes from Motivation ae 
Visual Factors—Individual Studies of College Students. Dartmouth Corns 
Publications 1942, by I. E. Bender, H. A. Imus, and J. W. M. Rothney. ch 
material was obtained in an experimental situation and hence contains 
more data than most counselors will be able to obtain. 
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English 1 English 2 
Soc. sci. 1 Soc. sci. 1 
Zoology 2 Zoology 1 
Botany. 1 
French 4 
Spanish 2 


Mathematics 2 Mathematics 1 


Grade Points by Semesters (A = 4, B=3,C=2,D=1) 
116 И 1.2 III 2.0 IV 1.8 V 2.0 VI 1.8 VII 2.0 VIII 2.6 Average 
1.9 Major Field—National Problems, Social and Economic Grade 
in Comprehensive Exam. in Senior Year—C. 


General Data 


Regional Background—Northeastern, Country 
Father’s Occupation—Business 


Special Data 
Number of Interviews—5. Number of hours of interview—5 
Complete Case Record—125 (pages)- Autobiography—44 (pages) 
Number of Behavior Description Reports—3 


Number of Rating Scale Reports—10 
Number of Murray Pictures—2. Rorschach Ink-Blot Test Adminis- 


tered 
Thurstone Vocational Interests Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
Rank Order Rank Order 
1. Athletic 1. Economic and aesthetic equal 
2. Commercial value 
3. Legal 2. Religious 
4. Scientific 3. Political 
5. Descriptive 4. Theoretical and social equal 
6. Biological value 
7. Academic 


Other Tests Administered for Experimental Purposes: 


Art Judgment Test Record—Meier and Seashore 

A-S Reaction Study 

Attitude-Interest Analysis Test—Terman and Miles 

E-R Situations Study 

Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 

Inventory of Personal Opinions—Stagner 

Minnesota Personal Traits Rating Scale Test—Heidbreder 
Neymann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test of Introversion-Extroversion 
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Pressey X-O Tests 
Radical-Conservative Test—Murray 
Similes Test 


5 
Psycho-Portrait. Philip Bronson is the type of person who wi. 
to pull himself along in life by his own bootstraps. ее E. 
apparently insuperable difficulties, he plods stalwartly ahead anc far 
ceeds when all the evidence cries out that he should fail. He is ken 
below the college average in mental capacity; his home was bro ex: 
early in his life, and his childhood was riddled with {айланы E 
periences. Coming to college in the face of strong family oppos". - 
he was forced to rely upon small grants-in-aid supplemented p 
own carnings throughout his four years at Dartmouth. Nor di e 
feel a strong confidence in himself to compensate for the doubts ug 
pressed by members of his family regarding his ability to go а 
college; he came up “very much afraid” and reported that even v ез5) 
his senior year, “that feeling is still with me— I can’t” НГ. 
he succeeded in winning the respect and encouragement of the ate 
for his “conscientiousness” and “serious purpose,” and he gradu 
with a point average in the 32d percentile of his class. x 
“Pathetic as home.” Philip came into the world inauspicie" 3. 
following an older brother and sister in a close succession of pu. 
"I came along by mistake,” he writes. “I’ve heard said that my fa ow 
never did want me.” His memories up until the age of six were, p bis 
ever, mostly happy ones, particularly of his companionship ipa er 
sister to which he refers as “a very close attachment for each © gni 
At about the age of six, he "began to realize that everything won 
going well with my mother and father? He arrived home from 8С 


e 
one day to find his father striking his mother in anger over 50 
thing she had done: 


“This had a horrible effect u 
weeping away, shouting that my 
. +. That event is very clear i 
occurred yesterday.” 

Following this re 


ously: 


pon me. I went out in the yard ther 
father was trying to kill my mo ave 
n my mind and it might well 


ent 
port in Philip’s autobiography is the state 25 
that he began to steal money from his father; it is as though Þe ug? 
aware of some causal relationship between these two events. Altho pis 
caught and punished, Philip continued to steal and even blame at і? 
brother or sister for “putting him up to it? He reports, also, 17 ig 
school at this time he “just couldn’t do the work” and had to 16 Й ae 
behind a year or so. He was afraid of “the neurotic old school xm J 

“To be struck by her was the lowest sort of humiliation t 

could endure. Just the thought of it upset me emotionally.” 
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In his relations with this teacher, he apparently re-experienced the 
trauma of secing his father strike his mother. 

The fact that Philip began to attend school at the age when 
“most of his conflicts started” is probably responsible for some of his 
later academic difficulties. The fears and anxicties aroused by in- 
Security at home and aggravated by a lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing in school had probably much to do with the difficulty in con- 
Centrating and with the serious reading disability which beset Philip 
throughout his entire school career. 

He continues the narrative of his childhood with a detailed account 
of increasing discord between his parents. His father’s unkindness and 
lack of consideration of his mother shocked him deeply. He recalls no 
Sympathy for his father and now blames the unhappy situation on Mr. 
Bronson’s excessive dependence upon his own parental family. Toward 
his mother, meanwhile, Philip grew “more affectionate”: 

“I know I never used to kiss her good-nite, but now I was eager 
to and wanted to be more close to her.” When she began to go out 
їп the evening without Mr. Bronson, Philip “used to lie awake nights 
Waiting for her to come home . . . and would cry for fear something 
had happened to her. . . .” Although he felt fear for his mother, child- 
like, his unhappiness was caused mostly by the lack of happiness 
around him and by a sense of doom: "I felt as though all this was 
80ing to end.” When his father became seriously ill and was taken to a 

ospita], Philip wept as he wept at all incidents threatening the 
Stability of his small world. ү 

“Even with these conflicts,” he writes, “I had a fairly happy time.” 
At least, he continued to enjoy some of the pleasures of home which 
Were denied to him after his mother left when he was ten. What he 
thinks he missed particularly, as he looks back on the period after 
her departure, was the privilege of bringing his friends into his home 

to cat with me and even stay over night, as much as I liked to.” This 
Sociability and hospitality of his home departed with his mother. 

Even the process of negotiating the divorce was made unduly dis- 

"essing for the children who watched from the sidelines. They heard 
ir mother accused of wrongdoing, experienced the pains of gossip 
and Publicity, along with the inevitable sense of helplessness and 
fear of an оң ы. future. Mrs. Bronson left without their knowing 
Where she was going or whether they would ever see her again. For 
Ve years, they did not see her and then only against the wishes of 
their father and his family upon whom they depended financially. In- 
Cumbent upon this care was the provision that the children should not 

Associate with their mother. 
Ооп after his mother left, Philip went away to school, returning 
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home only for vacations. His father engaged several housekeepers P. 
finally married one of them whom his children disliked intensely. Т p 
thought that she "got" their father merely to provide a home d 
herself and her own two children. Philip says that he learned 1 
from “going into her letters,” an act which evinces his lack of reap 
for the intruder and his feeling that she was putting something over Е 
them. “I used to fight with her continually,” he writes, remarking e 
during these fights, "she used to berate my mother and be mean d 
those ways. ... She had it fixed so we wouldn't get any allowan® 
after a while.” With his father, too, he used to “fight... terribly, 
although his father was “wonderful at times, and understanding. · > ' 
However, his home was certainly no longer a happy place: id 
"I remember when I used to eat at Dad's how it was. I was ns 
to ask for seconds—I tried to be happy, make conversation, but а i 
a few days, I became a mental wreck and sat there not saying MY 
and eating little.” , Шр 
It is clear why, in answer to the simile word “pathetic,” Р zt 
responded “Pathetic as home.” Eoi 
The shift from rebellion to cooperation—the internalization 
authority. Philip did not like the little boy who was assigned to a 
him around the new school, so he gave him “a right to the face. , k- 
remembers that he “would get into fights continually" because of € 
names the other boys would try to apply to him: “I was quite "hd 
popular for my antics.” It was Philip rather than his older brother e. 
was given the opportunity of going away to school because his fat 
thought he “needed more help.” He went as a day pupil, living познай 
at the home of an uncle and aunt who were paying for this educa с 
and who watched closely over him through friends teaching 1P 
School. ms 
Philip’s rebelliousness at this time is explainable not only in te” аіл 
of the many disturbing experiences within his family, but the str о 
of adapting to this new way of life was extreme in itself. Не Ва 5: 
learn conformity to new high standards of cleanliness and manner 
“I needed quite a bit of polishing up.” He had not had “the proP 
preparations” for his schoolwork, which he found difficult even У Я 
the constant tutoring of his aunt and uncle. His greatest difficulty yi 
in concentrating. “My mind just wandered,” he remarks. He rese” ; 
the fact that his school activities were systematically reported to ў 
aunt and uncle, who, he thought, “didn’t have much confidence Я 
me” for this reason. The security, which was largely denied Lda os 
his relations with adults, he began to find through the boys at 5С sive 
After he had been “beaten up a few times” in his many Hee 
fights, he says, “I learned to take it and like it.” He had his first 
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“taste of competitive sports, and enjoyed them very much.” He always 
succeeded in making his letter, thus adding to his prestige and self- 
confidence. After two years at the school, Philip was elected to an 
office, which, he says, “pleased me.” His defiance of authority may 
have added at first to his popularity. He tells of inviting boys over to 
his room for a smoke, of lying about cigarettes which were found in 
his room, and finally of admitting “all.” “That was the last time I 
ever told a lie,” he adds. The sympathy of his aunt and of his teachers, 
the increased security from his friendships, and the gradual improve- 
ment in his school work all probably contributed to this denouement of 
rebellion, 

After his graduation from this school, Philip suffered another 
humiliation by being sent to what he calls a school “for problem boys.” 
By this time, however, he had gained enough self-confidence to make 
the resolve “to show my uncle and aunt that I could amount to 
Something. . . . " He had developed the habit of working “con- 
scientiously” and felt mainly handicapped by their lack of confidence 
and by anxiety about his “home life.” “It always remained in my 
mind,” he says, “I used to think about that place . . . before I went 
to sleep nights.” In this new school Philip reports that he “made a 
good record,” starting off with "C's" and ending with “35.” Again, 
Outstanding success in social and athletic activities must have con- 
tinued to sustain his self-confidence. The school principal praised 
Philip as “one of the most stable and reliable boys in school,” saying 
that he had “entirely won the confidence of his fellow students and 
the faculty.” He was warmly recommended to Dartmouth by both his 
Principal and an alumnus, despite the fact that he was ranked only in 
the middle of his class in ability and just within the upper third in 

$ scholastic achievement. " 

Philip writes that he “was eager to go to college : ee, 

“I wanted to find out why people, as my family, did certain things 
and acted in certain ways. . . 1 didn’t want to be considered as 
ignorant, . . , [I] had as an objective, being considered a cultured 
Person, which I held in high regard.” 

Going through college "the hard way"—unfortunately, Philip had 
that he would be sent to college, and was, 
d when he learned that his relatives 


© | 
ken it for granted” 


i €refore, deeply disappointe 


ad no idea of sending” him. 
“Tt wasn’t so much a matter of sending me as it was the lack of 


Confidence in me. . . . She [his aunt] told me to go out and sce if I 
Could get a job and even doubted that.” 

€ was Betis to go to college; nevertheless: *I couldn't think 
9' not going.” He consulted with members of the school staff, one of 
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whom arranged for a Foundation grant, which was supplemented by 
a small scholarship, by several gifts of money from relatives and by 3 
college job which provided him with his board. All of these relatives, 
however, made him feel their doubts regarding his ability to remain 1? 
college, that is, all except his father, who at this time believed his 
son “could make a success.” At least so Philip thought; but his father 
gave him only half the money he had promised for the first year ап 

none at all during the second. To Philip's questions, the father repli¢ 

that he “couldn’t give me any money and that he thought that I woul 

have flunked out of college long ago.” 2 

Placed on probation during his freshman year, Philip lost his 
Dartmouth scholarship for the following year, but he still had the 
Foundation grant, а small amount of money from relatives, the sma 
savings from his summer’s work and his board from a tedious meni? 
job. “It was a terrible year for me and I was too unhappy,” he says 
His grades improved slightly, however, so that the Dean recommende 
that the Foundation continue its support during Philip’s last two years: 

Philip worked constantly every summer and nearly every college 
vacation, leaving college early at Christmas time for a department 
store job and staying in Hanover over short vacations to carn à few 
extra dollars. During the academic session, he reports, he worke 
thirty-two hours а weck. His senior year was somewhat eased by 2 
college loan and a small allowance from his uncle, but during ae 
junior year, he “went without breakfast and lived on thirty cents H 
day.” The fact that his grades went down the second semester of сас 
year, except his last, might well be a result of this arduous routine- 

It is remarkable enough that Philip should have been able to a 
tain a grade average in the 32d percentile in the face of these financi? 
difficulties. That he could do so with his limited intellectual capacities 
is even more remarkable. His A.C.E. Examination rating was in the 
5th percentile; in rate of comprehension on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, he scored in the 6th percentile. Philip’s Graduate Record Ex- 
amination scores are but little above his A.C.E. rating and in only two 
fields does he reach the 32d percentile position of his college grades: 
nor are these courses, chemistry and biology, fields in which he та! g 
his highest grades or did the most extensive work. Most of his cours® 
were in the social sciences, and his major was that of national prob- 
lems; but in the Graduate Record Test of Government, Economic 
and History, he scored in the lowest decile. These comparisons indicat? 
that Philip could meet specific course requirements but was unable 
to apply his knowledge in a new test situation. j 

While no special aptitude is apparent in Philip’s record, there a 
a consistent weakness in mathematics, which he failed in his freshma? 
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year. He expressed no particular enthusiasm for any of his courses, but 
did remark that he was sorry not to have elected a course in art or 
music, instead of two courses which he took “for snaps.” 

As may be expected, the faculty ratings of Philip’s abilities are 
low, yet he is considered highly dependable. A member of the physical 
education staff makes the following comment which seems to apply 
to all his work: 

“Dependable in practice and interest—with little to show in 
performance, for his work. His ability . . . is not sufficient to account 
for his good work habits and continued interest.” 

Philip finds satisfactions in his modest way of life. The problem 
of Philip’s continued “interest” in college becomes more puzzling in 
view of the fact that his external sources of security diminished rather 
than increased during this period. Having to spend so much time for 
self-support, he had “little time for other activities.” He managed to 
Continue in one sport, but, as a friend notes, “His social life... is 
almost negligible.” Three of the five college friends reporting on Philip 
refer to this fact. Philip was deprived of nearly all the satisfaction he 
had enjoyed in secondary school from his nonacademic activities. 

He also lost most of the meagre security he had derived from his 
family relationships. Added to the defection of the aunt and uncle 
who had financed his education up until college, came the betrayal by 
his father during his sophomore year. His father not only refused 
Philip money, saying he had expected him to flunk out long before, but 
he completely destroyed Philip’s tenuous faith in him by ignoring his 
Son on his twenty-first birthday when he was home for a vacation. The 
detail with which Philip describes this incident reveals the depth of the 
injury he felt. Then, with contrasting brevity, he concludes, I never 

ld go back and stay for a vacation.” He no longer had a “home. 

A maternal aunt opened her home to Philip, and he stayed there 

frequently, but he “had the feeling of imposing on bet... < With 

is brother and sister, he came to feel more and more estranged: “I 
never do have a good time when I go out with my sister or brother.” 
He had never been very close to his brother, and his brother’s persistent 
intimacy with Mr. Bronson’s family made Philip feel still more distant 
now. The change in attitude toward his sister, his childhood com- 
Panion, was more serious. She had become “spoiled,” he said: 

“She went to these private schools and acted different. I can see 
now she was all muddled up. I like to be more democratic and don’t 
like snobs. . . . She won't break down and act naturally. There is 


Something holding her back.” 
М ar from being able to depen 
nd affection, Philip dislikes her company, 


d upon this older sister for friendship 
yet feels sympathetic and 
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wants to help her. His brother, too, he would like to help, identifying 
himself with both of his siblings as fellow victims of an unhappy: 
“broken home.” 4 

As Philip’s dependence upon the charity and good will of his 
father's family diminished, he felt freer to associate with his mother, 
who had remarried and lived near by. While he found affection bas. 
her, he did not, apparently, find strength, for he says, “She has talke 
to me and I have been able to give her advice.” There is no report О 
her helping him or giving him advice. In her, he saw his own fears 
and inferiority feelings in a more extreme form: Я 

“... during her carly years my mother developed а certain 
fear—a fear that other people were right and she wrong. . . . Het 
mother told her repeatedly that she was dumb and would never 
amount to anything . . . to have this jammed down a young oy 
throat . . . has left an imprint upon her. . . . I know how she feels 
in this respect because I have experienced the same thing to a far 
lesser extent.” d 

The first Mrs. Bronson apparently had been so thoroughly cow® 
by her husband that even now, after many years of separation, she 
was “afraid to meet him on the street” She could do little to ai 
Philip in his search for perspective, except to give him affection. 1” 
this she succeeded, if we judge from his sympathetic description of het 
and from his simile for the word “delightful”—“delightful as 2 
mother.” 

Philip’s interest in obtaining an education does not appear to have 
been directly influenced by his mother, who had had limited schoolin$ 
herself. His descriptions of her indicate that she has less regard 10 
“a cultured person” than do Mr. Bronson and his family. The latter: 
however, did not attend college, and they seemed content that Philip 
his brother, and his sister should get no more than a secondary scho? 
education. The motivation of showing his aunt and uncle that he 
could amount to something scems to have died out long before Philip 
determined to attend college, but he says that, in preparatory schoo» 
“I didn’t tell them of all my achievements”; he adds, as though in ех” 
planation, “They still didn’t have confidence in me.” t 

Philip seemed to have lost all desire to “show” anyone else wha 
he could do. Nor does he appear to have felt even normally “puffe 
up” at his preparatory school “successes” : А 

“I don’t think I was too conscious of my position, as I have is 
strange dislike for people whose 'cockiness can't be challenged." i 
ability at college to do without the social prestige which he nes 
previously enjoyed and to persist under great hardship for the mode ^, 
reward of low grades, indicates that he had come to depend Y€ 
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little upon social response and that his standards for academic 
achievement were low. The latter conclusion is borne out by his re- 
marks in an interview that he was perfectly satisfied with what he got 
from college, that he was proud of having been able to stay and of 
having attained a B in one of his courses. Despite his poor opinion of 
his own ability, he wants to do the best he can: 

“Руе put a lot of weight on my studies and if I don’t do well I get 
a low, depressed feeling, and I try awfully hard—sometimes too hard.” 

In his vocational ambitions, he is characteristically modest, hoping 
to make his living in an uncle’s insurance business, but sure that addi- 
tional training at night school is necessary for him to succeed. He once 
thought he would like to be a doctor but realized he was “not in- 
telligent enough.” 

Philip expressed genuine gratitude toward the people in his 
Preparatory school and college who helped him to continue his educa- 
tion, but he did not look on this help and encouragement as his “just 
due.” Instead, he considered it a matter of good luck that he had 
“made a hit” with these people. Of one of them, he says, S resa ELI 
liked you, there wouldn't be anything which he wouldn't do for you. 
I happened to be one he liked. . . . " At no time does he speak of 
wanting to do well in order to justify their faith in him. His desire 
to repay the grants given him is further evidence of his independent 
oe Apparently, his achievement was for his own satisfaction 
alone, 

Nor was part of this satisfaction a pleasure in overcoming diffi- 
Culties, His autobiography and remarks in interview contain no ex- 
Pression of self-pity, nor does he compare himself with those who 
are more fortunate. When he says that he was unable to accept a 
fraternity bid for lack of funds, he adds that the boys are, never- 
theless, very kind to him and that he is always welcome at their house- 
Parties, To questions on the personality tests, he answers that he “does 
Dot think that he has had more than his share of worry" and that 
“people nearly always treat him right.” In contemplating himself and 
ws activities, he apparently takes little thought of the rest of the world, 
its praise or its blame. He seems simply to look upon himself as he does 
upon his brother and sister, trying to understand so that he will be 
"appier and better able to make his way. He is aware of this ob- 
Jectivity in himself: 

"I think Гуе changed quite a bit. I think that I’ve been able to 
analyze myself better, look at myself more or less objectively.” 

The aims which he espoused on coming to college were “to find out 
why, People, as my family, did certain things . . . being considered as 
а cultured person.” These aims represent his desire for greater knowl- 
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edge and greater self-respect as instruments with which he can ыг 
cessfully work out an adjustment in life. Apparently, he obtained the 
to his own satisfaction: | 
“Руе been able to find out things about my family, too. It ha 
broadened me pretty much. . . . Well, before, I had a chip on T 
shoulder. It made me understand them better, myself and othe 
people, too.” d 
The high cost of “adjustment.” Philip thought he had “reache? 
a much finer adjustment,” but of the cost to his own emotional € 
gration, he is unaware. The Rorschach diagnosis places him among t? 
most constricted of 93 students tested: he 
“He represses all tendency to respond emotionally either to HE. 
world around him or to promptings from within [fantasy, creat! 
thought].” . E 
Having been subjected for years to uncertainty and disappointme 
in his relationships with those upon whom he depended for love an 
security and having been forced to repress the natural anger p? 
aggressive impulses arising from those frustrations because he still fe 
dependent upon these same people, he has become afraid to respo” 5 
emotionally to anyone. He is afraid both of further betrayal by | 2 
other person and of his own hostile impulses. He tries to rcpudi? 
his feelings and to solve his problems on an intellectual planc. he 
attempts, for example, to understand himself and his family in p 
light of what he has learned at college. It is too much to expect that i 
should really feel the tolerance and understanding which he profes j 
to feel toward his father and relatives who have hurt him so deep y 
Of his father, he says: 


ich 
“I know that he believes that I dislike him thoroughly, WPIC 


is untrue . . . as long as he's happy, I have no grievance.” Jf- 
. It is unnatural that he should express no more bitterness and $ t" 
pity than he 


does, no more resentment toward the many college 5 st 
ere more fortunate than he. His philosophy of adj 
ment scems to be one of making himself adapt to his difficult = 
rather than of seeking any adaptation from this world to his 2, 
desires. Thus, he has narrowed his interests, reduced his demands; “His 
driven himself like a machine to perform self-assigned tasks. In t ty 
process he seems to have transformed much of his conscious anxie i 
into physical tension and obsessional traits—fears, caution, perse 
ance, irritability, and distrust. 1с 
Physical tension shows in Philip’s thin body and lack of pe 
muscular coordination. He likes excitement, has difficulty sleeping; He 
loses his appetite easily. Noise, he says, bothers him a great deal W т 
he is trying to think; he complains of having been “in а frustra 


dents who w 
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state” when taking a certain quiz, because "the seats were too small, 
smoke thick, place crowded.” On the Pressey X-O Test, he scores high 
in affectivity, marking, for example, more than the usual number of 
items that “a person is to be blamed for" and “about which (he has) 
ever worried or felt nervous.” This affectivity is conspicuous in his 
responses to other psychological tests. Many situations arouse his anger, 
his pity, or his disgust, according to his responses to the Terman & 
Miles Attitude-Interest Analysis Test. Automobiles, burglars, lightning 
cause him “much” fear. On the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale, he is in the 3d quartile of the Normal component, in the 1st of 
the Manic, and 2d of the Paranoid. 

On the Pressey Test, Philip indicates his disapproval of swearing, 
smoking, betting, chewing, slang; careless, reckless, stupid, shabby, 
stubborn; drunkard, snob, prostitute; and divorce, war, gossip. Philip’s 
unusual emphasis upon good manners and cleanliness is revealed in 
this test and seems to represent an obsessive adherence to the “polish- 
ing up” he received when he first went away to school. “The habit 
of cleanliness" which “always remained with [him]" may well symbolize 
а washing away of the unhappy associations with his early childhood 
and of guilt feclings connected with his early rebellious traits of 
sloppy dress, stealing, lying, fighting. This obsessive habit may also be 
related to present guilt feelings arising from repressed impulses to do 
Some of the many things he considers wrong. He consults his inter- 
viewer, for example, about his worry over the possibility that, when he 
gets into business, he may “drink and drink and drink.” He tells of a 
job he had in a hotel where he discovered “there was a lot of clipping 
ОЁ tips going оп”: “ . . . I wished to heaven I could get out . . . for 
fear it would drag me into it, which it did eventually do. I held back 


оп the tips. . . ” The compulsive aspect of Philip’s “morality” is 


revealed by his objectification of the forces stimulating him to break 
to hold back on the tips 


is code. He does not say that “he decided” , і tips 
as matter of independent judgment, but that he was “dragged into it. 
€ speaks of being atraid he may “drink and drink” as though talking 
about some other person over whom he has no control. T 
Philip's compulsive character is most conspicuously revealed in his 
Inethod of study while at college. Hc admits that “I can't study unless 
"m under real pressure.” His mind still *wanders" as it did when he 
Was a child; his sensitivity to such things as smoke and crowded 
Quarters is in proportion to his distractibility. Underlying the dis- 
tractibility is his fear of failure: 
"I think I know it all, but I know darn well Г 
Out of it? 
His Rorschach responses betray this chronic self-doubt: 


Il only get a C 
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“He is afraid . . . above all that he will make a mistake, that 
he will be unable to understand and meet expectations, and that his 
status and security will be further dimished by his failure. Any Un 
familiar situation where he is not sure of the outcome and has to 
take a chance is terrifying to him. He does not dare to depart from 
immediate perceptions of reality, to generalize on the basis of past 
experience, and to adapt to new situations on that basis.” 

One of Philip’s friends comments on his excessive caution: "Sena 
that he almost always counts ten before saying anything." His Јас 
of faith in his own judgment makes it frequently impossible for him E 
distinguish the significant from the insignificant, so that, in his e 
taking, he puts down everything. He is afraid to overlook any detail; 
the remedial reading classes helped him, he said, in "picking ont er 
more important words instead of ‘a, ‘and, ‘but,’ ‘as,’ ct cetera. 
autobiography, which he composed spontaneously and not according to 
outline, is surfeited with the minutiae of his experiences, following 
only a vague, chronological pattern. Unable to “think things out p 
broad general terms,” he tries to compensate by extreme conscientious- 


ness; he admits “I try too hard.” Both friends and faculty note the 


trait as outstanding. th 
Self-consciousness in social relationships; fear and inhibition wit! 
girls. Philip’s uneasiness in social situations is consistent with ^» 
self-consciousness and his fear of giving an emotional response. Т 
self-consciousness and embarrassment are apparent both to himself a” 
his acquaintances, According to an Ascendance-Submission Study 2” 
the opinion of friends, Philip tends to be submissive rather than 
ascendant; but in impersonal, business relationships or in competitive 
sports, he feels much less fear. His many childhood fights and = 
athletic successes at private school probably helped to give him mO” 
assurance on these occasions. He likes sociability, he likes to talk, 2” 
he likes many friends. Evidence of his congeniality in his unus¥® 
Popularity in secondary school and the fact that friends who report? 
on him in college all say they like him, in spite of his limited ability 
to share in social activities. However, his tension, his irritability; а, 
over-conscientiousness and worry about his work, and his fear of 1? р 
tellectual inferiority make him stand apart; and the cynicism and a 
trust, against which he has tried to guard himself, are evident tO e 
more sensitive of his acquaintanc run 


р ч ез. One comments that Philip’s for‏ ا 
illusioning” experiences in his summer job have not been good‏ 


* 15 
him. In the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale, Philip reveals m 
cynicism in his agreement with the statements that “Most people m? st 
friends mainly because friends are likely to be useful” and that “Mo 
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people would not sacrifice an advantage rather than use unfair means 
to gain it.” 

Although he prides himself on his tolerance and on not being a 
“snob,” he is nevertheless easily angered or disgusted by the digressions 
of others from the high standards of self-control and good manners 
which he upholds. He is angered and disgusted but permits himself no 
direct expression of these feelings, thus piling up his tension and rein- 
forcing his obsessional traits. 

The degree of Philip’s emotional withdrawal is perhaps most ex- 
treme in his relationships with girls. He is, he says, like his brother 
Who “doesn’t care a hoot about them . . . doesn’t let himself go when 
he does go out.” Philip’s attitude seems to combine a fear that he is 
not liked and a fear that he will be imposed upon: 

"I have a good time. I don't care too much. I mean sex in itself 
doesn’t interest me too much as long as I have a good time. Then at 
different times I don’t see why—I mean why a girl should like to be 
around with me when maybe she'd like to be with someone else a lot 
better. . . . [I] can't dance very well. . . . I have the feeling I’m not 
Wanted too much with girls." 

One girl with whom he had been having “а good time” he stopped 
Seeing because “I thought we were getting too involved." He has 
“always guarded against” arousing a girl’s interest because he is afraid 
she would “expect too much, marriage after a while,” and he has not 
found a girl whom he wants to marry. He shows some passivity in his 
desire for a wife who has the self-confidence and social poise which 
is lacking in himself, “somebody who can handle herself well in all 
Situations.” He does not want someone like his mother who had always 
the fear “that other people were right and she wrong.” 

Philip is an unusually democratic and hardworking member of 
Society. Whatever the cost to himself of Philip’s mode of adjustment, 
there are ways in which his social value in a democratic society may 
be considered higher than that of many of his colleagues. He is 
Unusually liberal and free from prejudice in his sociopolitical beliefs, 
Saying, for example, that he “would be willing to go to a social dance 
atiended by both white and Negro students,” that he would not “соп- 
Sider it undesirable to have a Chinese family move in next door.” 
Although his “economic value” is high in the Allport-Vernon Study of 

alues, he believes that one should “guide one’s conduct according to 
* + Society as а whole.” Regarding military service he says, “I don’t 
Particularly like it; however, if I believed our country was in real 
danger, I'd be 100% for it.” The modest demands which he makes 
Upon life, his conviction that he is responsible for his destiny and his 
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staunch faith in reason and ideals of self-control make him a reliable 
and cooperative member of society. His ready sympathy, arising from 
a tendency to identify himself with another’s suffering, leads him to his 
liberal point of view, which would eliminate discrimination, injustice, 
and cruelty in the world. : 

It is not surprising to learn that Philip is persevering in his plans 
to include night-school study along with the job which he holds in 
his uncle's business, or that he is paying for the three years’ course out 
of his small salary. Nor is it surprising ‘that he says he is Е 
the work “tremendously,” although it “keeps me quite busy, and h 
have to keep my social life at a minimum.” If he is fortunate enoug! 
to attain some success through his efforts, he may learn to feel p 
self-respect and through it more spontaneity and happiness wit 
"people? in whom, as he says, he is “very much interested.” 


EXERCISE 2 (Continued) 


Add the following facts about Jim to those which appeared оп 
page 67. 


. Jim was a seven months’ baby. 

. His parents have always lived in America, and they reject the 
old country. 

- His father is an alcoholic. 

- His two cousins have lived with him all his life. 

- He has broad and deep chest and hips. 

- He is repeating his sophomore year. h 

- His score on a second test of scholastic aptitude was at the 50t 
percentile. 

- He reads rapidly, but his vocabulary is poor. 

- He dislikes all other students and is rejected by them. 

10. He makes Z's in all his social science courses, 

11. He works between the hours of midnight and 5 a.m. 


2 е 
12. Не wanted to be an engineer when he first came to th 
university. 


13. He dislikes all contact sports, 


SID OB OO noe 
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Chapter III — Specific Procedures 
for Study of the Usual Behavior 


of Counselees and of Significant 


Deviations 


E HAVE examined the general criteria designed to guide us 
in the collection of data about an individual so that he may 
be counseled effectively, and we may turn now to the consideration 
of specific items of information which must be obtained for such 
Purposes. The reader will have recognized by this time that the 
Selection of techniques for collecting data are determined by the 
nature of the problems that each counselee presents. He will realize 
that an individual may be studied for many different reasons and 
that these initial reasons may be changed as the counseling pro- 
ceeds, The boy who is initially referred because of vocational indeci- 
Sion may need, for example, special information about educational 
and. occupational opportunities, advice about the availability of 
medical services, assistance with a problem of home adjustment, in- 
Struction in approved social behavior, or help in solving any of the 
many problems that youth meets in the process of coming of age. 
Although the kind and quantity of data needed to help each 
Counselee will vary from case to case, there appears to be a mini- 
mum number of items of information to be collected about each 
Individual in addition to those presented in the initial statement of 
his problem or the information submitted from the source of refer- 
tal. Some of them, such as chronological age, will be required 
largely for legal purposes and will not substantially increase the 
Counselor's knowledge of his client. The remaining items in the list 
are basic to the understanding of the individual, and their collec- 
83 
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tion constitutes one of the major tasks in the counseling process 
The list follows: 


1. Evidence about an individual's usual behavior and signifi- 
cant variations from it. (This is the area commonly desig- 
nated as “personality.” It includes the study of values, 1 
terests, habitual methods of solving personal problems, an 
the area of social adjustability. )* 


2. Information about a subject's cultural background and €x- 
periences. 


3. Evidence concerning a counselee’s health history and cut 
rent status. 


4. History of a subject's work experiences and the occupational 
levels attained. 


5. Records of performances on tests designed to measure levels 
of achievement. 


6. Reports of academic performances and the educational 
levels attained. 


7. Certain descriptive data required by legal and cultural cir- 
cumstances. 


The selection of items for a list such as the one given above 
must be made arbitrarily in view of current ignorance concerning 
human behavior. The list reflects the authors’ belief that а coun” 
selor must be eclectic in his choice of instruments and procedures 
rather than be devoted to any one school of thought or theory © 
behavior.’ Further, the list is presented as one possible of accom” 


* The authors are in sympathy with those who maintain that there is much 
confusion about this area. It appears that many years will be needed to E 
velop the kind of instruments and data-gathering devices that a counselor rea 7 
needs. Meantime, children grow up, youth choose educational or vocation? 
goals, school is kept, and the counselor must do what he can with his acknow 4 
edged inadequate tools. See discussions of the problems of personality measure” 
ment and description in books such as the following: R. B. Cattell, Deserif" 
tion and Measurement of Personality (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1946) 4 
H. A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York: Oxford Universit? 
Press, 1941); Н. D. Spencer, Fulcra of Conflict (Yonkers: World Book Сот 
pany, 1938). Я 

2 The writers are particularly concerned about the tendency to go overboar 
on the use of tests. Such testers seem not to realize that measurement the? 
is far ahead of performance in producing tests. See the discussions by M. May 
Educational Research: Its Nature, Essential Conditions and Controlling Cor 
cepts, American Council on Education, August, 1959. 
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plishment in common schools rather than primarily as a guide to 
clinicians or experimentalists. Although the collection of the data 
proposed in the following pages may seem to be a task beyond the 
range of most counselors, the data are presented here as an essen- 
tial minimum. They will frequently require supplementation, but 
rarely can they be diminished. The arguments for their inclusion 
here will appear as each item is discussed. 

Before we begin to study the techniques for obtaining the infor- 
mation needed about each individual, however, it will be necessary 
to consider some general problems in methodology. 


THE SELECTION OF METHODS FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Subjectivity and objectivity. In our daily life, as well as in our 
More academic descriptions of persons, we find it convenient to use 
terms that are designed to simplify, make more convenient, clarify, 
and otherwise make our descriptions more exact. Frequently, the 
use of such terms results only in misrepresentation, oversimplifica- 
tion, and confusion because they imply an exactness that they do 
Not possess or suggest that certain actions must follow directly and 
naturally from the descriptive terms. Examination of several such 
common terms in connection with study of the esoteric language of 
Counseling reveals that many difficulties have arisen from their lack 
of clarity and the tendency to use them uncritically. Consider, for 
example, the terms “objective” and “subjective” as they are used 
In describing measuring instruments. . 

The previously noted tendency to make all educational pro- 
cedures seem standardized, scientific, and statistical has obscured 
the fact that most objective techniques have required a good deal 
of Subjectivity in the process of their construction. An examination 
of test manuals reveals that the authors have made some subjective 
judgments in their choice of items. If the authors of the manuals 
took the items from textbooks, they had to choose among many 
Whose authors had, in turn, made subjective decisions about the 
Materials that they selected. The authors of tests must have made 
Judgments concerning the kind and number of items to be selected, 
and even if they used statistical criteria to guide them, they had 


5 . Sce Allport, G. W., The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological 
cience (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1942). 
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to decide which of many criteria they would use. They had to 
choose their scoring procedures and attach values to the items, ап©› 
again, if these were also chosen by statistical procedures, they ha 
to make selections from many. They made choices among criteria 
against which to validate their tests, and they were required to 
decide how far they would go before they were convinced that the 
validation was adequate.‘ The objectivity of a test is found in 50/7 
ing procedures (again derived largely by subjective techniques a 
subjective choice from objective techniques) that make it possib 
for two scorers to get the same results. But this objective score mus 
be interpreted subjectively in the light of every individual’s circum" 
stances because weightings for items to allow for differences in СХ” 
periences are not provided. The common procedures of validating 
one test against another compounds the difficulties mentione 
above, and the practice of validating an objective test against 2 
subjective criterion (such as intelligence test scores against schoo 
achevement, or personality test scores against ratings) do not avo! 
the difficulty. The student who is aware of all these problems Me 
not be too easily influenced in selecting techniques by the fact that 
one technique is said to be objective and the other subjective. Conr 
pletely objective procedures (except in the very narrow conceP 
of scoring items) for obtaining even a minimum list of items esse 
tial for successful counseling procedures are not now available- 
Generalization from averages. Counselors should be амат“ 
also of the danger of being misled by common generalization? 
Which tend to make them think in terms of group characteristics ® 
the time that they should be concerned about particular charac 
teristics of the individual with whom they are to work. Such £ 


“Note the following statement in D. Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult 
Intelligence (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Company, 1946), p. 73: ji- 
The first problem that confronts anyone attempting to devise an intel A 
gence scale is that of deciding upon the tests that should be included in n 
battery. This task is not a simple one, for, in addition to the necessity for m 
filling certain statistical criteria, there are a number of general consideratio? 
which, independent of all other factors, restrict one's choice of items t° 
greater or lesser degree. One of these is the author's defined or implied view es 
to the nature of intelligence. Thus if he believes that intelligence inv? У. 
primarily the ability to perceive logical relations and to use symbols, he ^ 
very likely to favor tests calling for verbal, arithmetical and, in general, ® 
Stract reasoning abilities. If he believes intelligence also involves abilities 8 
handle “practical situations,” he is very likely to include at least some test 
calling for performance and manipulative abilities.” [Italics ours] 
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eralizations are frequently made upon the finding of what is called 
a statistically significant difference between two groups. The term 
is used by statisticians to indicate that when differences between 
average scores of groups compared with respect to some measured 
variable have been found, the differences are not fortuitous. For 
the purpose of making comparisons between groups, this technique 
may be very satisfactory; but it can be very misleading, since it 
Suggests to the uncritical reader that the average differences apply 
to each member of both populations, and that they are of social as 
Well as statistical significance." 

'The counselor must note that there may be considerable over- 
lapping of the scores of groups whose means are significantly dif- 
ferent. Lincoln" has shown, for example, that even when the critical 
ratio is 4 or 5 (truly significant differences in the statistical sense), 
there may be an overlap of as much as 30 per cent in distributions 
of scores, There are, for example, significant differences between 
Sex groups in many measurements, but these differences do not 
prove that an individual of either sex certainly has more or less of 
the characteristic that is measured, even though the probability of - 
it is high. Significant differences between the characteristics of age, 
racial, school, class, and other selected groups have been found, but 
they do not guarantee that any one individual possesses any given 
amount of the characteristics common to the members of his group. 
Each of a counselor's subjects must be studied separately, and the 
amount of each characteristic must be individually assessed, irre- 
Spective of the fact that he is a member of a group that is signifi- 
cantly different from another. 

Many techniques required in study of complex persons. е The 
reader should be well aware by this time that when he begins to 
Study problems of human behavior, he is getting into the most 
Complex and confusing area of all fields of investigation. Despite 
this knowledge, he will often read into observed behavior his per- 
Sonal interpretation of the causes of it and the motives that under- 
lie it without sufficient information and understanding to justify 
his conclusions. He will find that the inhibition of snap judgments 
about behavior and the motives that lie behind it is one of the most 


* Tyler, R. W. "What Is Statistical Significance?" Educational Research 


Bulletin, Ma 
, Mar. 4, 1931. №. Е 
" Lincoln, E. A., "The Insignificance of Significant Differences," The 


Journal of Experimental Education, vol. II, No. 3, 1936. 
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difficult habits to acquire in the process of becoming an effective 
counselor. 

When a counselor has, for good reasons, rejected any ong 
theory as a general explanation of behavior, he finds that none © 
the other theories provides an exact, clear, and simple guide for 
the understanding of the many aspects of the behavior that he 
observes. There are no such guides. Although he examines the 
voluminous literature of psychology from end to end, he must fin 
only that there are many views expressed, many hypotheses p!" 
posed, and many explanations given. As he moves from one to tb 
other, he finds that one proponent of a theory slays the theories 9 
all others and then presents his own. This theory is, in turn, riddle 
by the researches or the logic of another. If counselors were 16 
quired to wait for final and conclusive statements concerning the 
nature and causes of human behavior before they began their n 
they would find it impossible to start. But start they must. The 
counselees cannot wait until all the issues have been resolved.  , 3 

The counselor must not be misled by the exponents of parti? 
ular schools of thought concerning the behavior of individuals 
because all current interpretations allow for wide margins ? 
error in particular cases He must be eclectic in his choice amo? 5 
theories because he will find conditions in which any of the many 
may seem to fit the case. He will not, for example, revert in auto” 
matic fashion to interpretations in terms of inheritance unl 
forced to do so by incontrovertible facts of a particular сазе. HA 
will recognize compensatory behavior as such when it appears» EU 
he will not read it into every case. He will not assume that the ree 
son for every aggressive act may be found in frustration. He Мт É 
accept functional autonomy’ as an explanation only when he fin 
no evidence that leads him beyond it. And if he cannot catalog 
any observed behavior under any of the measurement labels . 
may find it necessary to work with his materials at the descriptY 
level. He may even predict that a subject can be expected to act? 
a certain way under given conditions without knowing why; fon 
though it is always desirable to know the reason for the behavi0” 


* See Heidbreder, E., Seven Psychologies (New York: Appleton-Centuf?, 
Crofts, 1933); and C. 


Е ۷ 
E. Ragsdale, Modern Psychologies and Education (N 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932). 


К: 
* Allport, CG: W, Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (New уо. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1937). 
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the counselor can seldom be sure enough to depend upon it. It is 
still possible, however, to be effective in his day-to-day procedures 
while the psychologists are still very busily trying to find out why 
he is successful. 

Eclecticism must also govern the counselor’s choice of tech- 
niques. The counselor who at this stage in the development of our 
knowledge of human behavior is committed to the use of a very 
few techniques or to a single process, cannot work with large num- 
bers of students successfully. He finds it impossible to obtain enough 
information about certain individuals with any one technique, and, 
for others, he may find that information, simply and quickly ob- 
tained by any method, is inadequate for all counseling purposes. 
He will remember that his first task is to know the whole unique 
organization of the individual rather than to tear him apart as is 
the current practice in psychology. He will, of course, appreciate 
that some analysis must be made for both counseling and research 
Purposes, but he will not forget that analysis is not the final step 
In counseling. 

As a student becomes acquainted with the literature on human 
behavior, he cannot help but be impressed by the fact that most of 
It is concerned with the comparison of individuals. Comparisons are 
necessary for such purposes as selecting a candidate for a scholar- 
Ship or a job, but these are not the only reasons for counseling. For 
Some purposes, counselors may want to learn about the behavior 
of an individual, regardless of the degree to which it is exhibited 
by other persons. He may, for example, want to compare a counse- 
lee’s current performances only with respect to his previous perform- 
ances, He may want to know how one client is adjusting to a 
Particular situation without being concerned about the adjust- 
ment of others. He may, at times, Want to describe the behavior of 
à student to a teacher without making any reference to that of other 
Students, Situations in which comparative standings are not impor- 
tant may be met even in the selection among job applicants, or in 
the admission of students who apply for entrance to educational 
institutions, Under such conditions he may find that many general 
Tesearch results and conclusions are not particularly valuable aids. 
. In circumstances such as those noted above it is probably de- 
Sirable that the counselor start by obtaining descriptions of his 
Clients with respect to certain mutually understood categories of be- 

ауіог from those persons who have had an opportunity to observe 
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them in various situations, This procedure is recommended ро 
cause others are going to base judgments on the descriptions. к: 
marty accounts the counselor may make an estimate of the Viel 
bility of a counselee's behavior and come to some tentative con- 
Sions about its modifiability, its tendency to persevere, and the d to 
ditions under which perseverence or variation may be ewe, 
occur. And in doing so he will realize that his forecasts will uel 
be in error, since new variables, within and without the indivi pout 
may be introduced at any time. He will always be humble а ents 
his predictions for he must know that there are yet no instrum 


; х man 
which make the forecasting of the more complex forms of hu 
behavior an exact Science. 


METHODS OF STUDYING BEHAVIOR 


да” 
Having been cautioned about objectivity, statistical general 
tion, and too-ready acceptance of any one theory, the student to 
now consider methods of studying behavior. The following lis 
procedures is presented as a guide from which selection wt aie 
made according to the nature of the problem presented an 


em 
amount of time available to work with the subject.’ Not one of th 


ae : list 
is adequate when it is used alone, and only the first item on the 


А B kin£ 
can be applied to every student unless the counselor is МОГ 
under ideal conditions. 


1. Behavior description? ‘This technique requires the duet 
Чоп of behavior of an individual with respect to ce" ud 
carefully defined Characteristics, which are commonly n 
knowledged to be related to success in education < E 
vocations. Descriptions will be obtained from as many ub" 
dividuals as have had the opportunity to observe the "d 
jects’s behavior with respect to the characteristic named rds 
defined. They may be supplemented by anecdotal rec? 
and free reports in the form of notes. 

2. Samples of self- 
a subject may b 
of drawings, c 


-ation et 
° See Bender, I. E, Н.А. Imus, and J. W. M. Rothney, Мой э {о 
Visual Factors (Hanove 


r, N. H.: Dartmouth College Publications, 1941): 
Case materials in which thes 


” Progressive Education 
Description, 


f 

es 0 

chosen performances. The ремонт” ity 

€ observed in the form, quality, and quai - 
onstructions, arrangements, collections, 


€ techniques were used. 


07 
dee hav! 
Association, Manual to Accompany the Be 
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ings, or any other products of an activity that he has chosen 
without compulsion. The circumstances under which these 
items are produced must be fully described. 


3. Samples of required performances. These may be in the 
form of autobiographies or any other completed assignment 
in any subject area, performance at a place of employment, 
or responses to questionnaires. The circumstances under 
which they were produced must be described. 


4. Results of interviews. ‘The interviews must have been de- 
signed for a purpose. They may be controlled by interpolated 
questions or by the determinedly neutral attitude of the 
client-centered counselor. They should be recorded, and 
analysis of behavior during the interviews should be made 
immediately after they are completed. 

5. Application of projective techniques. "The counselor will 
study responses to various degrees of unstructured situations 
in which free association to words, pictures, music, unfin- 
ished stories, or similes are presented to the subject. These 
techniques will be used sparingly and only by those who 
can interpret them skillfully. The counselor must realize that 
such techniques will best be used experimentally. Adequate 
evidence from longitudinal studies that they are useful in 
counseling of youth has not yet been presented. 


6. Miscellaneous. In exceptional situations the common in- 
terest inventories and personality questionnaires may be used, 
and some of the best rating scales may be applied under 
rigorously controlled conditions. The limitations of such 
techniques, however, reduce their use to a very minimum. 
In this category, too, belong all of the many items of infor- 
mation which the counselor may pick up in the day-to-day 
events of the school and community. 


LIMITATIONS OF SHORT-CUT METHODS 


The list given above suggests that there are no short cuts to 
the description and understanding of human behavior such as im- 
Plied in the use of the personality questionnaire and the interest in- 
ventory. The naiveté of those who propose to use only such short 
Cuts is disturbing to many persons who have considered the history 
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of attempts to understand human behavior, to those who € 
participated in longitudinal studies, and to those who have оци 
about the problems of human behavior at even a very super’ 
level. It should be noted, however, that when the counselor ae. 
the short cuts to the study of behavior that such devices seem 
provide, he has set himself tasks for which there are few pa 
instruments. The several procedures presented above are pe 
to take the place of the short-cut questionnaire and ces 
Which are rejected for use in other than very unusual circu 
stances,” М. 
There are both practical and theoretical reasons for reject 
the personality questionnaire, interest inventory, and attitude 5С у 
as basic instruments for counseling. The practical reason is sim р d 
that they seldom do what they purport to do. The most compre 


. C 3 E ж ires 15 
hensive reviews of the literature on personality questionnalr 
summarized by two investigators. 


tH jes OF 
We may conclude, therefore, judging from the validity studies ^. 
group-questionnaires thus far r 


5 

eported in the literature that there a 

at best one chance in two that these tests will validly discern 3s 
between groups of adjusted and maladjusted individuals, and Ше иа 

very little indication that they can be safely used to diagnose indivi йе 

cases or to give valid estimations of the personality traits of sp? Sed. 

respondents. The older, more conventional, and more widely wo 

forms of these tests seem to be, for practical diagnostic purpo' 

hardly worth the paper on which they are printed. Eee 
It is concluded that group-administered paper and pencil r 

sonality questionnaires are of dubious value in distinguishing bet К 
groups of adjusted апа maladjusted individuals and that they are 


much less value in the diagnosis of individual adjustment or P 
sonality traits.!? 


re 
* Interest inventories, Personality questionnaires, and attitude scatet y € 
grouped for purposes of this Critique because most criticisms apply Cekani 
all. They apply, in fact, to any instrument that requires the individu 
make a self-inventory. 


;cal 
са 
> Ellis, А. “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,” Psycholog’ 
Bulletin, vol. 43, No. 5, 1946. stio?” 
" See also Kornhauser, A., "Replies of Psychologists to a Short Que Ror 
naire on Mental Test Developments, Personality Inventories, and the 1945 
Schach Test,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Spring, сот“ 
Only 15 рег cent of a group of psychologists considered to be eee or 
Petent in this field rated Paper-and-pencil personality inventories as hig 
moderately satisfactory. 
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For some twenty years the “personality testers” have enjoyed a 
position of great prestige. Currently we find that one author” has 
expressed the thought of many psychologists when he states that the 
self-inventory “represents the nadir of scientific inventiveness and 
subtlety? and that “It is certain that the matching of internal 
questionnaire factors and external behavior factors is systematically 
more difficult than those who so confidently predict from question- 
naires in guidance and personnel work imagine.” During the past 
twenty years these “tests” have become deterrents to thought and 
inhibitors of research ideas because they have provided plenty of 
Scores to a statistically minded population, and some persons have 
not deemed it necessary to go beyond those scores. Their lack of 
value as practical instruments has been noted, however, by those 
persons who have pondered the complexity of individuals, have 
done follow-up studies, and have considered some of the following 
theoretical issues.” 

Attitudes, feelings, and interests vary greatly in depth, stability, 
and permanence. Despite these facts a subject is required to respond 
to the items in the questionnaires in a very limited manner by mark- 
ing responses which do not allow for these variations. He must 
answer to items of life-long concern and record superficial snap 
judgments on things that have been given little consideration in 
exactly the same manner. He is forced to make a choice among 
items where there is no real choice or concern, and he may be re- 
quired to make judgments about terms which he does not under- 
Stand." He may be forced to respond to test items when he is in 
Particularly optimistic or pessimistic moods, when he is feeling high 
or low, secure or insecure. And moods would seem to demand more 
Consideration in personality measurement than they do in other 
forms of testing. , \ $ 

Most paper-and-pencil personality questionnaires and interest 


a Cattell, R. B., Description and Measurement of Personality (Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1946). А . и 
The reader should have copies of the common interest inventories and 
Personality questionnaires, with their manuals, at hand while he reads this 
ection, 
. "Consider for example the high-school student who must react to occupa- 
tions that he has never studied and with which he has very little familiarity, 
Consider also the use of such terms as “frequently,” “seldom,” “usually,” and 
Often.” See E. C. Roeber, “A Comparison of Seven Interest Inventories with 
“spect to Word Usage," Journal of Educational Research, September, 1948, 
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Р e- 
inventories can be faked. Only the most naïve subject can bere. 
pended upon to respond as he actually thinks, and ng do sub: 
ing may be subject to the influences mentioned above. Ma ond oF 
jects respond in the way that they think they ought to r n that 
in the way that they think will bring the best results, a fac cuts 
must be considered when it is proposed to use these instru there 
with applicants for employment or scholarships. Even е to- 
аге no deliberate attempts to deceive, there may be — js not 
ward compensation or rationalization of which the subjec 
aware and which he might even deny or reject. — Ê) 

he inventories and questionnaires rely on wei m the 
Which may be invalid." Even if the judgments were valid к ве 
subject’s point of view, however, the counselor must be ead s in 
with the judgments of others about the behavior of indivic we 
important person-to-person relationships. These yw we ОШ 
give us, then, even if the responses were not invalidated for r 


Је 
Ses oe m 
Stated above, only a partial picture, only one aspect of a comP 
condition. 


It is probably true th 
themselves. For those fe 
that they are willing t 
The boy who Spends hi 
Spends a large proporti 
who draws many book: 
seeks the company of 
Suits, does not need to 
the inventories simply 

Even if these instr 


nly as Symptomatic without giving ae jt 
is given a score, it is suggested denc 
Suggestion may result in the ten н pe 
to do counseling with the individual only as he is, and not $ 


R en tere 
applied or his circumstances al 


a 
* nses 
1 hat it does not matter what the EE E? on E 
80 long as responses iate groups, puts the study of persona өп 
very superficial level, Th, € no answer to the “why” W 
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his poor clothes may, for example, blossom out when he earns 
enough to dress himself satisfactorily. The permanence that is im- 
plied in status scores could be established only by valid records of 
longitudinal data about behavior, but most personality testers can- 
not wait for this slow process to accumulate validation data. 

Above all, the questionnaires and inventories may be criticized 
because they suggest that personality study is a simple process. In 
twenty minutes the personality tester labels conditions that a con- 
Scientious counselor might take many days to establish. The per- 
Sonality tester suggests, in his facile use of Statistics, that simple 
addition is the best procedure for collating information about an 
individual's behavior patterns. He obtains data about one charac- 
teristic by forcing into profiles the residuals of other choices. He 
treats his data as if every characteristic were normally distributed, 
although social pressures continuously skew such distribution and 
local mores may distort them. He assumes an atomistic nature 
of behavior which has not been established, and he lumps the 
atoms into a total which he names by fiat. The counselor must ask 
himself whether the understanding of the eternal problems of the 
behavior of youth seems likely to yield to the application of single 
Instruments of this type. 

But if such instruments are rejected, they must be replaced 
With others (some of which may be subject to the limitations noted 
above), for the counselor must have some estimates of behavior. 

© will find that if his counsel is to be good, he must go beyond 
the leve] at which the personality questionnaires function. He wili 
Use a flexible and varied approach to his problems in the study of 
ehavior and will strive to avoid the error of giving too much 
Weight to any particular theory or data from any one instrument. 
€ will make constant checks on the validity and reliability of any 
technique (including, of course, the interviews) that he applies. For 
everything that is said or done he will provide evidence of its basis 
OT present a clear statement of the fact that it is simply a hypoth- 
esis. He will strive to be scientific in the true sense of the term, 
cause he will describe his subjects before he takes any action; but 
* will be aware that the study of human behavior has not yet 
Produced 4 true, and perhaps unique, science. He will always be 
Very humble and will forever be aware of the limitations of his data, 
iR Will be striving to provide as good counsel for every subject as 
* Would for his own son, and he will realize that his counsel will 
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А ; [lec 
only be as good as his data about behavior permit. And the co 
tion of such data will require the use of several techniques. 


THE METHOD OF BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION 


е 

The basic instrument for the collection of data will le E. 
form of the Behavior Description." It provides evidence abou ha 
behavior of an individual as it is observed by persons who eae, an 
an opportunity to see him in various situations. It is not p fol- 
scale. It differs from the common behavior rating scales in t и: 
lowing respects: (1) It does not provide a numerical score or f ап 
of scores; (2) it makes no assumption about the desirability cu 
of the characteristics or any combination of them for any ur con 
individual; (3) it does not encourage comparisons, ашаб е , 
cedes that a pattern of behavior that is satisfactory for one т 
ual can be highly undesirable for another; (4) it makes no con 
claim to objectivity; (5) it does not assume that evidence an 
cerning a limited group of attitudes, habits, and traits can pr dots 
a complete picture of the behavior of an individual; (6) it jiz? 
not attempt to imply motives; (7) it does not encourage gener tha 
tion beyond what has been observed; (8) it does not suggest ai 
a person has certain characteristics, but that he behaves in се 
ways under the stated circumstances, who 

The behavior-description method attempts to give those age 
are studying individuals, particularly students, a common lang", 
in which to discuss their development and a short hand metho The 
recording and presenting observations about them to others. an ^ 
characterization is a description of typical behavior rather b ft 
Word or phrase that has different meanings to different putas a 
Provides for reporting upon behavior of a subject in various : Я of 
tions. It allows for the possibility that differences in the judgm? pat 
various observers may prove as significant as the similarities ne 
they report. It admits that there are wide differences in a p. p 
response to different situations and influences, and that, w 


r 
each reporter makes a correct analysis of his observation, th® " 
* See the Manual for the Behavior Description This instrument ati 
duced by the Records and Reports Committee of the Progressive E tai 
Association during the Eight Year Study. A modified form of it is oe th 
in the cumulative record forms for schools and colleges distribute С 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, чо 0 
* Traxler has called the behavior-description technique an antidot? 
Personality measurement device. 
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ports may differ greatly. It is not expected that everyone who 
knows a subject would describe all his characteristics. It must be 
emphasized that there is no implication of goodness or badness in 
the use of the term “behavior.” It describes an individual’s acts, 
whether they are constructive or otherwise. 

The descriptions of students’ behavior by observers are ex- 
pressed by placing appropriate symbols beside carefully defined 
statements of certain characteristics, by writing notes or answering 
questions regarding particular attributes, and by writing supple- 
mentary paragraphs to complete a description." It is obvious that 
no list of statements under any heading can be complete enough 
to describe every possible variation of behavior, but if the symbol 
is placed beside the statement that most nearly describes the student 
and the observer writes a note to make fuller explanation, the 
Coverage will be complete enough for one phase of the counselor's 
Study of an individual's behavior. If descriptions can be made over 
а period of years, they are likely to be more meaningful, since there 
Will be more observers in a greater variety of situations and signifi- 
Cant trends of behavior may be disclosed. 

Most people seem to dislike the task of making and keeping 
records, They often regard the process as a clerical job, which re- 
quires extra time without extra pay. Yet teachers like to find out 
things about their pupils and to tell others about them.” The coun- 
selor who works well with the school faculty can use this desire of 
teachers to observe and describe other persons so that what is com- 
monly called “gossiping about students” can become the “collecting 
and collating of valuable information for counseling purposes.” He 
must convince school administrators and parents that time must be 
Provided for making adequate descriptions by occasional shortening 
ОЁ the school day, arranging of certain times during the year when 
ПО classes are in session, or by grouping of pupils to give a teacher 
time to record her observations. He may find this difficult to ac- 
Complish because it breaks the tradition that a teacher is doing her 
Job only when she is surrounded by pupils, but it can be done. 


? Sec the case of Mary Anderson in the American Council Cumulative Rec- 


ord in A . 
ppendix II. К "Ww r К 
* The time must come when secretarial service is provided to assist teachers 


With records, A dictaphone in the school office would make the recording of 


Anecdotal records a practical procedure. à 
Hawkes, F. P., “Discussions Panels for Teachers Meetings," Education, 


September, 1939, 
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The greatest change required in the use of the behavior descrip- 
tion method is one of attitude, and this can best be achieved by 
showing that the use of the observations contributes to the meeting 


of the objectives of the school.” 

The following paragraph, taken from the manual for the 1941 
Revision of the American Council on Education Cumulative Rec- 
ord Card for Junior and Senior High Schools, outlines procedures 
that may be used in the making of descriptions: 


Instead of requiring a perfunctory rating of personality twice a 
Year, a practice that teachers dislike and if possible avoid, it is proposed 
that teachers be encouraged to make continuous observations of their 
Pupils with respect to the defined characteristics, and to record their 
Judgments at such times as are decided upon. It is recommended that 
duplicated sheets of the definitions of characteristics be furnished to 
the teachers so that they can make their descriptions of the pupils 
with the definitions before them, and without being influenced by each 
pers judgments. The judgments can be entered on sheets of class 
5ts with the characteristics used as headings across the top of the 
кс. Use of abbreviations and numbers for types make such a form 
Pele to prepare. All the descriptions should be entered upon the 

“cord card, thus making a picture of the pupil as seen by all his 


t 3 ANDR 
vachers, Where there are significant notes accompanying a description 
hand side of the defini- 


evig king the descriptions upon the basis of 
ence is emphasized, the descriptions 


Gag З | EA 
i» tions in the responses of the pupils. These variations may be as 


b Portant as the similarities that show a person’s most common 
havior, 
are lt is frequently said that descriptions obtained in this manner 
ers Ply indicators of a student's achievement and that the teach- 
Observations are reflected in the marks which she assigns. In 


of cS the marks given to a group © 

зо * pupils recorded by their teache | 

Jun; Козо «А Practical Reorganization of a 
hio» yı. Om Н. A., and J. W. M. Rothney, Education, vol. 63, No. 1, 1942. 


E igh $, ds, 
Publi puse Meet вене. al p Education, 744 Jackson Place, 


ч 
Washi lished by the American Counc! 
Ston, D.C. 
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in the table below.” The student who is aware of the low — 
ing efficiency of such coefficients will realize that the teachers " dil 
did not predict accurately the description of the behavior o 
students with respect to the characteristics noted." 


Coefficients of Contingency? 
Behavior Descriptions and Teachers’ Marks 


Factors C y 
Responsibility—mathematics ИИ 69 = 
Creativeness—mathematics нь 44 = 
Social concern—miathematics ............ 64 8 4 
Serious Purpose—mathematics ........ |. 43 8 
Responsibility socia] LG Naan EUM 74 87 


reativeness—social Studied cor serene acc, 61 86 
Social concern—social studies 


ОРЕ baie, 64 81 
Serious Purpose—social studies ....., .77] -68 73 
Responsibility—French И .66 и 
Creativeness—French ана qeu org 64 E 
Social dq iade... asau кылмы, 63 75 
Serious du imu o О 69 "n 


It has been Suggested tha 
the value of behavio; i 


Coefficients of Contingency between 
Behavior Descriptions 


Factors G N 

1. Social adjustability serious purpose.. 35 1431 
“sponsibility—creativeness Vno vy 56 1087 
niluence— socia] Коб Leu eyes .63 1445 
4. Work habits— serious Purpose ....... :66 1210 


ntY 
? These Studies were conducted by the senior author at the Beaver Со, 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, ass., and in public schools of Beaver Dam 98) 
* Hull, С. L., Aptitude Testing (Yonkers: World Book Company, 
Chap. 8. 
* The coefficient of 


the number of cases in 
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If twenty-nine teachers report, over a six-year period, that Mary 
derson appears to feel secure in her social relationships and is 
accepted by the groups of which she is a member,” the counselor 
аз obtained some valuable data about her behavior.” 
ылы to determine the extent to which teachers change 
escriptions of behavior, 1697 students were described in 
anuary and again in June of the same year by the same teachers. 
e € results indicate that the teachers do change their descriptions 
much as five categories when there is a marked variation of the 


Changes in Behavior Descriptions, January to June, 1938 


Extent of Change Number Percentage 
in Description of Cases of Cases 
T5 3 0.2 
+4 25 1.5 
+3 114 6.7 
+2 274 16.1 
+1 507 | 29.9 i 
0 335 | 19.8 | 
= 511. | 18.3; 
—2 114 6.7 
=з 12 0.7 
= 2 0.1 
М = 1697 100.0 
dente behavior patterns, but that such great changes occur in- 
Quently,* Sixty-eight per cent of the descriptions were not 


eninge by more than one category. The variability is of the order 

рег}, а“ be expected іп апу large group of students during a 
Fi of six months of school attendance.” 

Inally a study was made of the descriptions under each of the 


а: VANS *. H . « 
Tacteristics to determine whether the descriptions varied signifi- 


= 
керы Pe Point of view here is different from that of the researcher who is 
lem oF Pure and independent traits. We are concerned here with the prob- 
how Well she gets along with other persons, and if all these people agree 


3 ® does get along well with them, we can use that fact in counseling her. 


5 т 
ә 5 the case of Mary Anderson in Appendix п. Е х 
а sca) T Purposes of this study the descriptions were considered as points on 


le, Ts 
tua] It must be emphasized, however, that they are not used as points in 


3i 4, Practice, 
е m 
Was ¢ Achers who provided these descriptions were not aware that a study 


o 
be made of their reports. 
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cantly from those obtained in previous studies of behavior, E 
from consideration of theory about the characteristics described. If, 
for example, a very large proportion of the students had реси 
named as generally creative, we coud be suspicious of the resi 
and if many had been described as having controlling influence, d 
categories under this characteristic should be rejected. If in t7 
schools in which this study was made, there had been large d 
bers of students described as "withdrawn" or *not accepted E 
the group, the evidence would have been widely at variance w 
what had been revealed about the populations by the use of othe 
techniques. The obtained distributions appear on page 103. b 
Smith” has described one way in which the data collected y 
the behavior-description method may be utilized. From a students 
record he was able to give the following analysis of her behavior i 
a new faculty member who had inquired about the student. № 
that though the words may seem rather familiar and the statemen” 
rather general, they are derived from a cumulative record of obse" 


. Ў 3 A А r 
vations made by several persons in many different situations ОУ© 
` a period of a year. 


in 
what to do, but goes be 
desire to get as much a 


Л 5 

y all her teachers to have a good deal of creative, 

he least favorable judgment given by anybody t 
and the highest judgment 15 


А z he 
le ng she does is creative, that $ 
1165 something original. 


? Smith, E. R., “Modernizin, 


9 а^ 
g Records for Guidance and Transfer," Edut 
tional Record, Supplement No. 


13; January, 1940. 
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Distribution of Behavior Descriptions 


Behavior Descriptions 


Cu a ue 


Responsible and 

resourceful 
Conscientious x 
Generally dependable. - - 
Selectively dependable. . 
Unreliable,..... s 


RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


E Specife s 

ij Promising 

Z Limited 
Imitative... 
Unimaginative....-- +++ 


CREATIVE- 


B 

О Controlling... 
Contributing... ee 

5 Varying...... 

B Cooperating - > 

@ Passive, a o spra runtin 


cutral. . 
Withdrawn. . Ta 
Not accepted. . sss 


ADJUSTA- 
BILITY 
E 


Generally concerned .. «۰ 
Selectively concerned. . - 


CONCERN 


PURPOSE FOR OTHERS 
C 
2 
о 
o 
Б 
о 
g 
B 
с 
a 


SERIOUS 


Percentage of 
Descriptions of 
8 Teachers in a 
Private School 


Percentage of Descriptions 
of 18 Teachers in a 
Public School 


184 Students, 
Grades 9 to 12 


le „зн 


m 
> 
м bi ib" 


N 
& 3 


> 
= 
ГАСА ج‎ о 


ко 
ries 
л ос о 


456 620 530 
Seventh- | Eighth- | Ninth- 
Grade Grade Grade 
Students | Students | Students 

19.7 15:1 18.3 
36.0 39.6 37.4 
27.1 17.1 24.1 
12.4 16.0 12.1 
4.5 11.8 6.4 
0.5 2.4 1.7 
15.7 13.2 12.6 
14.3 15.0 6.2 
32.4 26.2 257 
29.8 21.9 29.3 
8.5 17.4 24.7 
153 6.3 11.5 
10.5 13.6 bur 
37.8 257 24.1 
31.1 27.7 22.3 
15.8 23.4 36.4 
4.8 11.6 11.5 
48.4 52.2 53.4 
36.0 23.6 28.8 
13.0 11.9 11,5 
1.5. 8.6 SET 
1.1 3.T 0.8 
52.4 20.5 46.8 
25.7 40.0 28.4 
18.4 26.2 19.2 
2.2 T0 2.8 
1.3 529 2.8 


Not described in public school 
study 
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of activity, so she is likely to drop out of a situation sometimes when 
she should take part. Р 
She is definitely concerned for the good of her group; that E 
she thinks beyond her own selfish interest to a degree that means а 
her social contribution is а thoughtful one. She is very responsiv! f 
emotionally. She responds to ideas quite highly, always to beauty d 
various kinds, and to a degree even to orderliness and to difficulty; 
that is, she will respond if a difficulty is pointed out to her as ой 
worth overcoming. t 
She is not physically vigorous, which has to be taken into ассо 
in what she is allowed to do or urged to do, but she has a hig 
degree of self-reliance, of assurance in various situations, and she 


shows good emotional control despite the fact that she is strongly 
emotional. 


Many readers 
reports obtained from а 


ave not been long a 
of the Study of behavior to permit ity 
at this time." The issues of subjecti 


? See, for example, Сане, в. в 
ality (Yonkers: World Book Compai 
“It is not implied, of Cou; 
measure behavior. Until they аг 
this time, however, the practici; 
level, 


» Description and Measurement of Py 
pany, 1946), t 
Tse, that researchers should not attempt to 
© More successful than they have been iive 
ng counselor should remain at the desc?P 
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Versus objectivity have been discussed in a previous section of this 
volume. 


PERFORMANCES BY INDIVIDUALS ON ASSIGNMENTS 


Students or workers are frequently assigned tasks by teachers 
and employers, and analysis of responses to such assignments may 
assist in the understanding of their behavior. It is also possible to 
obtain valuable information by requiring students to do certain 
tasks which, although they have other practical values, are specifi- 
Cally designed to provide data for counseling purposes. Much of 
the evidence about their behavior in the first of these conditions 
Will be reported in the Behavior Description discussed above. The 
data obtained in the second circumstance may consist of analysis 
9* responses to such assignments as the writing of autobiographies, 
of students? reports on observations of activities, and participation 
m 8roup researches. Observation of performances when students 
are given responsibility for the arrangements of social affairs, the 
Production of materials for use in certain courses or units, and the 
Occasions on which they are given various special assignments may 
80 provide pertinent data. 4 ; 

Observation of an individual while he is responding to required 
Activities may reveal vigor or lassitude of response, variation from 
usual behavior under specific stimulation, the tendency to go be- 
Yon, Minimum requirements, attempts to improvise, reaction to 
“uthority, success in working with various groups, and relative de- 
Brees of zeal or apathy of response to various activities. If observers 

Such behavior describe what they have seen by the anecdotal 
sq hod" or, less formally, in occasional conferences with а coun- 

Or who makes notations about patterns of behavior, significant 
^n ta May be obtained about the relative stimulus-value of various 
ма eties, (It is important to note, if the anecdotal record is 
* d, that it must not become an extra burden for the teacher. A 
in effective way to alienate school personnel from counseling 
d m is to insist on the recording of a certain number pi aneo- 
a sa Оп a specific number of subjects in rigidly prescribed form at 

ated time.) 
autobiography. One assignment which can be more re- 


25 . 
То, Ламе, L. L., and M. Ellingson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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vealing than many others is the autobiography. It is in this и. 
ment that a subject may reveal much about his behavior w i, 
he would otherwise keep strictly to himself. If he is given ere 
arrange and select among his experiences, significant events, " р. 
are often overlooked in the interview, may be recalled, an а 
periences that may not be brought to light by the que M 
because the questions do not touch on points which a subject hy 
siders to be very important, can be described. The Е 
is under the subject’s control, and he decides (even in the is B 
form) what he shall relate, how he will Say it, and how muc E: 
will tell about any event, Though there is the possibility of M. 
misinterpretation, many omissions, and deliberate bias in selec val 
of experiences reported, the merits of the autobiography lie p 
rily in the fact that it comes from within. Allport" has stated 
point as follows: 


б «inside 
The great merit of an autobiography is that it gives the “ins! 
half” of the life; the half that 

scientist. To be sure, the insi 


the autobiographer, and wh 


The use of the autobiography in isolation cannot be pu. 
mended as a good data-gathering technique for counseling, DE de 
it is used with caution as an instrument for the study of the ° M 
half," it can contribute valuable information about the behav! 


ou 
€ counselor must become concerned ab 


and religion, none existed; and that if there were no outward ™ 
festation of belligerency, 


У Сце to the acceptance 0 A 
any predictions are highly ineffective 


” Allport, G. Wa T 
(New York: Social Sci 


cient! 
he Use of Personal Documents in Psychological 5 
* See the case of Do 


ence Research Council, 1942), 
nald in Chapter V. 
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that the forecasting efficiency of large batteries of tests are greatly 
limited, 
The counselee who writes an autobiography is usually con- 
cerned with the troubles he has had, the difficulties he has met, and 
© conflicts he has experienced. In writing freely about these 
55, he may disclose and elaborate on them in a way that he 
cannot do in the test situation. His autobiography may reveal what 
the battery of tests misses and point up important factors that in- 
Creases the effectiveness of forecasting. In the following autobi- 
graphy” Albert has revealed that he has always been concerned 
about the attitudes of others toward him, that much of the con- 
cern still remains, and that it influences nearly everything he does. 
тоц consideration of this information it would be impossible 
Provide the counseling that he needed. It is extremely doubtful, 
ч, that it could have been uncovered by the use of any other 
ique, 
the Before We appraise the value of the autobiography, however, 
Student should read the ‘one written by Albert and, after dis- 
; Sion of it, the one by Marion. They were written as assignments 
Cginning course in education at a state university. The pur- 
Pose of the assignment is indicated by the instructions given to the 
Alb ts and presented verbatim below. As the reader examines 
i cits report, he should select what he considers to be revealing 
9rmation about the individual and try to decide if other instru- 
“nts could have provided the information which they present. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE WRITING OF 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

flue ће Purpose of this assignment is to make you aware of the in- 
by ae Of educational processes upon the development of youth 
Bethe ling your own educational experiences, bringing them to- 
Son “т, and judging their influence in making you the kind of per- 
ane You are, The questions listed below, which are given for guid- 
5 only, should be studied carefully before you begin to write 
for penny: Do not answer them as if they were a list of questions 
this 5. "C2 Specific answers are required in the order given. Although 


з i . ional career, you 
ma Primarily an autobiography of your educationa > y 
y discover that it will aa be possible to eliminate other in- 


N " p 
Ше that this is a topical autobiography with particular reference to the 
UCational experiences. 
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S А ity. These 
fluences, such as activities at home and in the community. 


ibe 
should, of course, be brought in whenever they help to descr 
your educational career, 


Achievements 


: те 
1. Did you find certain subjects easier, more interesting 95 We 5, 
profitable than others? How would you explain this —— m 
the conditions constant or did they change over a period o pem 
2. Did you ever win prizes, receive honors, get selected for p oW 
or offices requiring particular achievements, or in any other way 
evidence of outstanding performances or lack of them? ig of 
3. Did you ever know what scores you had made on tes 


; ў dge 
intelligence or scholastic aptitude and what effect did the knowledg 
of such scores have upon you? 


4. Were there any 
ularly difficult to meet? 


5. Have you found that 
your educational 


tic- 
school requirements which you found par 


hool? 


fe, in general, a happy experience? $01 
р ? If 
2. Were there certain pupils who stand out in your memory: 
for what reasons? pool 
. c 
3. Can you explain your choice of companions during your § 
experience? pio 
4. Do you remember any change in your choice of comp? jn 
and the reason for it? Were you ever chosen for membership in e ? и 
groups and did it please you? Were you ever rejected by any 810 
50, how did it affect you? 
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5. Did you have many friends while at school or have you been 
the kind of person who had only one or a very small group of friends? 


Activities Related to School 
1. Did you learn to concentrate on your schoolwork even when 
there were many other activities to distract you? Can you still do it? 
2. What extracurricular activities did you particularly enjoy? 
Think most profitable? 
ae Do you feel that the time spent on these activities was worth 
while? 
4. What attitudes or ideals did you develop from school experi- 
co church, family, or friends which still influence your philosophy 
ife? 
Counseling 
1. Did your teachers frequently act as counselors and guides? Did 
they talk to you about your ambitions, your interests, your problems? 
„< Did anyone help you in making your decision to come to the 
University? Did you get any assistance in making your vocational 
€cisions? 
3. Did your teachers have enough time to give you individual 
attention? 
4. Did you change your vocational choice frequently? If so, can 
you remember what factors were influencing you? р oe 
th Could you sum up your philosophy of life briefly and indicate 
d € way it has developed? What part has the school played in its 
“velopment? 


EDUCATION’S PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALBERT 


i 
Titten by a Junior at a State University as an Educational Auto- 
biography 


I 


With every passing year education is becoming increasingly im- 
Portant in shaping the futures of young people. When the parents 
9f most of us who are at present at college age were young, formal 

5 €ducation played a much less significant part in their lives than 
1 does in ours. There was no minimum age at which they were 
Permitted to leave school—many of them went only to the sixth 
Of Seventh grade (often not even that far) before leaving school 


th C writer was a male student at a state university. He was enrolled in 

Par, Choo] of Education and was taking a course in the study of children. 

Not Sraphs and lines have been numbered to facilitate discussion. They were 

have етед in the student’s report. All original constructions and spelling 
ееп retained, 
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d 
to get a job or to help out at home. Today we uA i be 
children going farther in school, but also educators who pe. 

10 trained and who are capable and worthy of having a 1r e 
fluence in the formation of uscful citizens from the children i 
schools. 

II 


ө. s n! 

In looking back over my life, I find that education is MX |. 
the foremost of the various influences which have played a cone A 
15 “making me the way I am.” It is difficult to decide T atl 
education began its important part. Although my formal eU think 
began with my entrance into school in the fall of 1930, ues 
that its influence was felt in my life even before that time. и 
to talk somewhat earlier than the average child, and nr Te 
20 teacher-aunts took advantage of every opportunity to teac four 
new words. Whether or not I was fortunate in having these c- 
influences I have never been able to decide. My relatives ГЕ. , 
books on most gift-giving occasions, and (so I am told) f this 
constantly trying to find someone to read to me. As a result О! "m 

25 attention I was able to read most of the childrens’ books an 


*. tme 
pick out many words in newspapers before I was four. By this t! 
I was considered a "remarkable child.” 


III 


5 
ge of six I started school in the first grade—there W® 
own at that time. I had gone 
hen I was suddenly "skipped" to 
letely taken by surprise. It seems de 
Was too "smart" for the first gra! a 
have since asked my mother about the situation and have lear” 
€nt of schools and the first grade teac D 
ince her that I was destined for 5? 


At the a 
no kindergarten in our small t 
30 school for a short time wl 


t 


1 remember v 
дап Wildering to me. I could read fluently 
this time—which none 


o 


[zi 


o 
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pn ү chalk (one of my most vivid memories) while I slowly 
enam о acclimate myself to the more advanced work. Shortly after 
was given my first poem to recite. I must have done fairly 
bs en was asked to repeat it at several programs. This was 
Fam аза оѓ my career in speaking, which is the only thing 
"mh which I received any degree of acclaim during my school days. 
ma second grade teacher was an old family friend. Whether this 
¥ anything to do with my skipping the grade or with my sub- 
I quent good marks and resulting attitude I don't know. However 
"sca began to expect to be one of the best in everything in 
i ool work (except writing and drawing). There was one time 
E I cried bitterly (in school) because Т had spelled “attic” as 
attack" and was downed in a spelling contest. The next years 
рах uneventfully—although I did one thing which had a lasting 
Eds on my associations during high school. I was rather small 
bn retiring, so I didn't fit in well with the big second-graders. As 
eccle to making new friends there, I remained with my 
pals from the neighborhood, most of whom were in the first 
Rude This condition persisted throughout my school life—and it 
ad a definite effect on me as far as my associations with my 


5 
chool mates were concerned. 


IV 

In the fourth grade I won first place in declamatory com- 
чле between the fourth grade and our school and that of the 
Due grade school. This gave me some degree of satisfaction, but 
n ed to make me more aggressive Т think now that perhaps the 
act that my father worked away from home, with only brief 
оне visits during which we children were so awed that we 
dA n't get to know him at all, may have been a contributing factor 
ا‎ extremely shy nature. Т had no qualms at getting up before 
ie audience to speak, but was at a loss in a group, unless they 
a re my old friends. In the fifth grade came a severe blow. The 

Unty nurse discovered that I was myopic 


Si and needed glasses. 
nce I had always been more interested in books than strenuous 
Jassses became an a 


dditional reason for 
*4 school athletics. І am convinced that 
from the start for athletics, how- 
better-equipped, so 1 don't think 
the glasses as am excuse for my 


У 
letic by any 
hiked, and in 


means. I swam, skiied, 


I wasn’t completely un-ath Ў 
dulged in most other 


a $ : 
Yed a fair game of tennis; 


pl 
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11 
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childhood games including sandlot baseball, football, and baii 
ball which we played using a hoop fastened to the neig! d 
garage. But I was definitely not an athlete—which was one d 
for the inferiority feeling which I developed by the time I rea 
High School. 

VI 


tom 
I suppose I had reached what some refer to as the been 
age,” although I am not sure whether there is much lecum of 
between the advent of puberty and my extreme sensitivene 
what others thought and said. In 
reason than most fellow: 
My voice seemed to ¢ 
School, and I grew in 
awkward during the 


more or less unconcerned about wha 


Fleurs ] me 
g but helpful in living a nad my 


grades still kept on a hi; 


course dealing with b 


banking, trade problems, etc 
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finished these four long years with a scholastic average one-tenth 

of a point below that of the salutatorian—even though I did 
virtually no work outside of school and only enough to “get by” 
185 x. school. My life revolved around my debate work. Life would 
ave been even more dull without that. I think that if I had 
Properly applied myself or had the proper care in devclopment of 
study habits, I might have been able to do better. The financial aid 

ү the scholarships I might have won would have meant a great 
an cal to my parents. But it was in vain to mourn my lack of 
ambition then; I had failed to accomplish the feat. The honor 
pow made speeches at graduation and I again won praise for 
У speaking. It seems that this continual appearing before 
audiences and the amount of favorable comment should have 
given me more confidence in myself than I had. But it didn’t 


145 
Seem to have much effect. 


VII 


In view of what I have learned and accomplished in my life 
thus far, I think (at the risk of appearing a braggart) that the 
results of the tests we took are a fairly reasonable indication of my 

150 abilities, The apparent results of these abilities is due largely to 
ack of proper guidance and also a lack of an ambition or aim. 

© general mental ability indicated by the test result is, I believe, 

а result of inherited capacities more than anything. My vocabulary 
Scores can be attributed to the considerable amount of reading I 
155 ûe done all my life to my school-teacher-aunts. I have one aunt 
Y ©, during one of her summer vacations while I was about 12, 
Spent some time each day teaching me a new “ology.” Before 


the summer was over I had acquired quite a string of *-ologies." 
unted for by my general interests 
vas in clerical work in the 


and as a result didn't exert 
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VIII 


My social life in High School left much to be desired. e 
odd—there is no denying that. I learned to dance in the shee 
grade and danced almost exclusively with wall-flowers from the 
on. I thought for some reason, even unknown to me, tpat kb 
better-looking girls wouldn't dance with me because I wasn t goo Д 
looking, a star athlete, and а ready wit. My conversations Mi. 
my own friends were all right, but with any of these suppose up 
ideal students I froze up. It is no wonder that they soon gave my 
making any special attempts to win my friendship. I clung © Е: 
odd beliefs and persisted in believing that they were paying ‘ne 
attention only for whatever personal gain they could derive in tas 
form of help in school work. I would have secretly given ту, ht 
dollar to have belonged to the clite group. I suppose they Fe 
have accepted me had I been in the least friendly. I had my ү ur 
of friends—most of them quiet, studious, but always fun on d 
morc tame parties and picnics—but they were not the group: d 


" 4 . on 
was never satisfied; and I neither made the best of the situat 
nor tried to improve it. I had spells of moodiness during W 
I stayed home 


t 
and became very cross and bitter because fe 
190 inferior and unwanted. As a result of this I can hardly look P? 
on my High School days as the happiest days of my life, m 
though there are many occasions I remember with pleasure. 


17 


e 


18 


o 


18. 


a 


IX 


igh 
i 
I think that the way I am today is not the result of my Иш 
School апа elementary education, but rather in spite of БТ Ше 
major interests which are in the nature of books, music, 50012 ye 


and mild sports, can of course be accounted for by looking p 
way in which І w. 


that all along my 
what short of th 


200 life. At no time did a 


195 


Я ig 
as the 1 ide. Bing Р 
205 School I had di y could provide. Somewhere du tha 


д С ту 
my IQ was the highest in the class at the time. This fact plus the 
consistent good 


University woul 
idea as to what 
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210 culty in making acquaintances outside my own group, I made up 
my mind that it was the University for me. My parents were 
willing to make the sacrifice—and it was a sacrifice—so I an- 
nounced my intentions to the superintendent. He gave me a 
catalog and told me to go home and decide what I was going to 

215 take, Just like that. Ah, yes, I had ambitions. I had always wanted 
to be a doctor—for no logical reason. My grandparents were set on 
the ministry for me. I couldn’t see it. My father was in favor of 
law. My mother wasn’t sure. Having eliminated medicine as too 

220 expensive for a poor family to undertake. I decided on Chemical 
Engineering. I filled out the forms, received my permit to register 


and started off to the university. 

X 
When I think back now, I wonder how I could possibly have 
been the way I was. The change has really been remarkable. I 
Still felt then that people were vitally concerned with what others 
looked like, etc. On my first blind date, I made the remark that 
I hoped she was not disappointed to find that her date wasn’t 
handsome. She really put me in my place. I believe that was the 
turning point which started the ball rolling on the road to im- 
Provement. All in all, the people were so friendly, so different 
from what I had been used to, that I soon began to change my 
Views. I began to realize that looks, money, and athletic prowess 
Were minor matters. People valued you more for what you were. 
Tue, there were still some snobs, but they were 1n the minority. 
also discovered that I could no longer get by on my repu- 
tation, A С which had been the cause of so much grief in High 
School became a common occurrence. T also discovered that I 
had no study habits. I came to like school so well that I didn't 
Care if I went home for Christmas—my first chance for a vacation 
240 due to the distance. But I went. J had begun to smoke and had 
assumed a more unconcerned manner when walking or talking. I 


ad ceased to worry constantly whether others were looking at me. 
Оше of the old feeling returned when I got home, and I still had 
“ome difficulty in talking to the former elite of the class, but I 
245 184 improved. Му aim in life suddenly became to convince them 
that T wasn't nearly so angelic and meek as they had always 


thought—that at last they were to sce the real me. That mission 

as long since been accomplished. My succeeding years at the 
„niversity plus my period in the army have all helped to build 
259 !! me a sense of confidence; 50 that by this time T never stop to 
Ato myself, “I wonder if those people are looking at me. They 


225 


230 


235 
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ifficul 
must be thinking how homely I am.” I no longer tave dima 
talking to people. In the army were all types of people, ME. 
found that I was able to adjust my conversation and Ww the 
tent my personality to fit in with the most of them. Sin dicate 
war my study habits and grades have improved. This may RFD ry 
that I was in reality too immature to have tackled the Uni Не 
after going to a small high school. I have also changed е пу 
first to pre-med (my childhood ambition) and then, after t ing my 
released me, realizing the folly of that course consideri S id 
260 record, finances, and interests, I transferred to education, 

is what I think now that I will enjoy most. 


XI 


ОП 
It was of much amusement to me to discover in a prier. 
With a fellow who had been a casual friend in High imp € 
that the majority of the students in High School, and some i5 
265 faculty, considered my extreme shyness and sensitiveness 
complete conceit and disdain for all the “inferiors,” 


255 


XII 
ars 
Now that I am 22 years of age and have completed three Y^ 
in the army and 


pendence 


result of heredity, 
these, combined with the kn 


е +. О + 1 51 
avior of the individual in various ў 
tions, and he wil] examine the 
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vestigation. After he has analyzed a number of autobiographies, the 
Counselor becomes aware of the fact that the contribution of this 
technique varies greatly, since it depends upon such factors as the 
memory of the subject; his achievement in analyzing previous be- 
havior; his tendency to use rationalization, compensation, projec- 
Чоп, and other such devices (though observation of these are valu- 
able data in themselves) ; his power to express himself in writing; 
the Tapport which has been established; and his consequent willing- 
ness to report as fully and meaningfully as he can. 
. With these points in mind we may look again at Albert's auto- 
lography. We note that he expresses himself very effectively. We 
Observe that he tends to use (in writing at least) rather exaggerated 
and colorful terms when writing about himself and others. The use 
of such expressions as “horrible strangers," "acute consciousness of 
self and others,” “extreme sensitiveness,” “inferior and unwanted,” 
angelic and meek” suggest sensitivity to his own feelings and to 
95€ of others." We may note the use of the terms “elite” (italicized 
by Albert), “snob,” and “inferiors” in settings that suggest strong 
is ass consciousness and the need to check other sources for informa- 
Чоп on this point. We observe that he begins a description of him- 
Self (Par, VIII, line 2) with the statement “at the risk of appear- 
mg a braggart » and we find that he chooses to take that risk. We 
Note that he points out many personal weaknesses, but that he 
Astens to assure us that most were not really serious and that, if 
©у were, he now has them under control. We find that Albert has 
Someone ог something to blame when things are not as he thinks 
СУ Should have been, and that he blames his home, his aunts, and 
2 Schoo] principal for his difficulties. We find that he has expressed 
ittle interest in a business career even though the clerical work in 
5 army was not as distasteful to him as it was to his colleagues. 
© may observe variability in expression of interest in various fields 
È t it is always at the professional level. And the instructor who 
“ad Albert's autobiography pointed out that he was adept at re- 
phrasing the teacher’s words and inserting them at such places as 
Cemed politic to do so. А 
os have drawn from Albert's autobiography some facts about 
p of language, and from those facts we may make some in- 
ces about his success in academic work. We have some indica- 


1o 
er Perhaps only strong interest in language. 
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tions of interest, clews about his social attitudes, hints of his tend- 
ency to try to make a good impression, Suggestions of his awareness 
ews about habits of projection and ra- 
» and indications of acute awareness of the feelings and 
€ gathered more material to work with 
than the usual check lists, with their limited responses to sprawling 
Coverage, can ever Provide. We have notes to add to our data оп 
performances, queries to guide our further quest for information 
about his behavior, hints that we need more “inside” information 


Sd х e 
by projective techniques because W' 


. H te 
Quiet in the home of my parents fo hee 


€ 
у И, ’ as 
©. She was a at à state university and м pee” 
O 


ale + е 
Tiginal constructions hav‘ 
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arrived hungry and with a few exceptions have remained that way 
for twenty years or more. 
II 
My Dad's two sisters, his one brother, and my Mom’s sister 
had all brought boys into this world and then came I. In twenty 
months my sister arrived and we became known as George Calow's 
joys! 


10 


ПІ 


Гус been а registered overnight guest at a hospital twice since 
ty arrival and both times resulted in a rapid increase in weight. 
‚= Yes, George Calow’s boys were always the tallest and biggest 
in all of their classes until they entered high school. How I 
dreaded Standing in line for those annual height and weight 
check-ups that went with the medical examinations every Fall. 


IV 


None of my subjects in school came any harder or any easier 
ап any others. That must have been the direct result of my 
ome training in eating for example. Mom always insisted that we 

finish Everything on our plates at all meals and all meals took in 
every thing that was edible. We never knew of any reasons for not 
cating any food. There is a notable exception to this rule. Yours 
truly though in the grade school had already developed a scientific 
method of investigation. It was put into operation one evening 
When WC were eating oysters, a favorite dish of my father. For 
Some "strange? reason not a single oyster has entered our house- 


hold Since, 


20 


25 


У 


То gct back to my school subjects and off of my favorite 
gent, T might say that I found everything equally difficult to 
Carn, however American History was more interesting to me than 
„Ot subjects, This again came from an outside influence. My 
“ег and I were very susceptible to winter colds and the folks 
decidea to take us South in February and March whenever we 
усеше especially low in resistance. Our trips meant enchanting 
Visits to Places we had read about in history books and seen 
Pictures of in coloring books. There were Gettysburg, Mount 

Crnon, Washington, D.C., Frederick, Maryland, Williamsburg, 
10 orktown, Jamestown Old Point Comfort, Fort McHenry, St. 

to Sustine, and coming back Atlanta, Chicamaugua, and Galena 
thi name а few. History became very real and close to me at 

55 time, 


30 i 


35 
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VI 


of 

I liked all of my teachers in grade school mainly мер. х 

my loose mouth around home. Any gripes that I ha chow 

45 teachers or fellow students were heard by my folks and E "e. 
they always managed to make me see the other side of 

as well as my own. 
VII 
There were th: 


nd 0 
(in my mind). I chalked two of them up as frustrated ba 
50 orchestra leade 


this feeling turned to pity. 
55 a long rest, and probably 


an 
ar teacher had an interest in both YP ents 
girls filled the front and outside rows of his seating amanen 
i inside this arrangement of honi I g* 
in Geometry sort of waned unt al 
Sement and into the subject mater} 
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Straight-laced appearing girl at the end of the hall. Naturally I 
took her for the teacher and went right up to introduce myself 
0 as the newest addition to her seventh grade homeroom. To my 
embarrassment she was a student and the teacher was a pretty 
young girl at the other end of the room. Miss Simpson was very 
helpful and quieted down the laughter and made me feel at 
Case. From that time on she was tops with me and was my 
favorite teacher. 
XI 
oe My pet peeve in high school was the subject that turned out 
to be the only one I ever found harder than others. It was ap- 
Paratus work in gym. I could see absolutely no sense in straining 
my Overweight body to hand in the form of a birdsnest, climb 
ropes, do tricks on the parallel bars, or climb ladders while stand- 
Ing straight up. The more I thought about it the harder it became 
and the less I liked apparatus work. Track work, volleyball, 
basketball, mat work, and other games appealed to me but oh 
that apparatus! 
XII 
95 All of my teachers as far back as I can recall were interested in 
us and made an effort to find out our interests and troubles and 
elp us in both. In high school we were treated as equals by our 
teachers and they were really taken into our confidence whole 
Cartedly, The teachers teased and joked with the students and 
Under Standingly took part in extra curricular activities. 


109 XIII 
h My leadership in school was very limited. I supervised a study 
all of seventy students in my last year in high school. Having 
Slightly better grades than the next in line and having luck is about 
all 1 Can see as reasons for this position. Perhaps I showed plenty 
105 honesty too, because the system was known as Honor Study 
all, and students ran most of the wheels in the system. 


XIV 
Music lessons and interest in piano helped me get along with 
Ping piano and ри the Glee Club and Chorus in high 
tio 90]. While at a liberal arts college I proctored history examina- 
чо To, = during the semester while writing them at the front of the 
om at a desk on a platform myself. No one cheated anyhow so 
md Work was never hard. I often wondered if I got that special 
Vilege because the instructor didn’t trust me and wanted to 


kee 


P me separate from the rest if I really was to proctor. Guess 
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sy tn those 
I got the task because I had control of the art of brevity in 
115 days. 


XV ei 
” e 
Students who stand out in my memory are “Stella, a ride 
tremely dirty, careless, extremely overweight girl, who yin on 
culed by all in the school and through it all kept a big d who 
her face and remained as friendly as could be; and 2 eod 
attended a parochial school two blocks from the public betwee? 
attended. There was always competition for the sidewalk and 50 
the schools and our group walked down the walk in Inns bat 
did they. It so happened that one day I got into quitc ус an 
With one of the girls. Neither of us won, but both of bru nex 
took plenty. Seven years later some new people move t to b€ 
door to our home. The youngest girl in the family turned ou goes 
the girl I had fought back in grade school days. As the story >. 


T 
3 - сагі 
we became the best of friends and often laugh over our 
meeting. 


12 


o 
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XVI 


jvitY 

Mom and Pappy didn’t go in for organized group ac 
however they always had their group of friends with bacs the 
had plenty of parties and outings such as large picnics art of 
whole family, and week-end fishing trips to the Northern рз ive 
the state. As a result of this Carol and I never found any ine athe 

135 to enter group activities of the organized type and find it 7 


difficult to get into the swing of things on that matter now: 


130 


XVII was 
ы sities 
Another important factor in our avoiding group activi? сд] 
that we occupied much of our free time practicing piano ап ok UP 
lessons, and th more music for pleasure. Music t? 
140 most of our ti t in actual classrooms. 


сп playing 
me when пој 


XVIII E. 
We never were told our Scores on aptitude and intel py 
ts. For a while i 


uit 

tes my grades were getting too good to $us 
father and he decided somethine else must be losing out yer 
of it. He paid me a dollar ev. 


ery time my report card grad pod 
155 lower, because he said T should go out and have the fun resso” 
missed because of studying, This really made quite an oT et 

on me and pops up everytime Pm getting slightly lower 8" 
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XIX 

While at the college I concentrated all of my attention on 

150 studying, and going to the concerts, other musical activities, and 
inter class activities (sophs vs. frosh, etc.). This was the main 
reason for my coming to the University. Once again my father 
stepped in and decided that if I was determined to put all of my 
time in on school work, while at college, it might be the school 

os and the environment of a lot of “old maids.” He insisted that I 
transfer to the university and have some fun. One look at my 
grades will tell anyone that I'm mecting him half-way anyhow. 


XX 

As is only natural, I choose friends with similar interests or 
backgrounds. Most of my friends were musically wound up and 
Carol and I fell right into the pattern of things. I haven't had too 
many friends who were really close friends because my sister was 
50 close to me and we looked for friendship closest to home. 
Naturally we found it with each other and have continued in the 
Same manner up to the present. Of course, both of us have had 
Other friends, but we always did the important things together 
and People thought of us as going together like salt and pepper. 

en I first entered college my friends were in the same school 
and they took me away from many things that I normally would 
have done with Carol. She disliked them and called them snobs. 


XXI 
1 Our guidan rogram at school was well set up and the 
p teachers Sly but E effort to help us. Most of the teachers had 
Moved into our community with their families and were closer 
to us than teachers who travelled from one end of town to the 
Other just to a job. Vocational and personality materials were 
175 Presented well and counscling was always made easier because of 

at equal attitude which prevailed. 

XXII 
While attendi major was music and I had quite 
а bit of pror drei aH This caused the only change in 
ane Vocational plans. When my father decided. to send me to the 
180 fe sity I lost thirteen music credits and decided to try another 
+,” Since my ears didn’t seem musically in tune with things and 
dd Probably be miserable trying to struggle through another music 

TSE up here, 
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a 
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© 
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a 


21 


о 
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XXIII 


Short tests such as we had can’t be regarded as very oe E 
able because of the manner they were given and the иг 
taking them. I believe I was high in the clerical test Бо ult 
pushed myself to hurry through it just for the fun of it. As secing 
of my musical training my eyes have become accustomed eem. 
in patterns and recognizing the slightest error or change in р de- 
'This helped me in the spatial aptitude test too. Pattern = of 
sign whether in numbers, words, music, floral arrangements, 
rooms interest me. 


XXIV 


towards developi 
quired for different courses, 


XXV 


je тапк 
general intelligence tests my percentile rc 
I was very distracted in writing 3t. 
insects that seem to be peculiar to this city, were falling 
the ceiling five-ten at a time and they landed in our hair ^L at 
the table around us. Ри sure that without all of that dea test 
landing on my head I could have done much better with the 


XXVI 

As for my rating on the 

rather prejudiced, but 1 
not as I thought I 

Personality rating асс 
the-mill Personality 

the lower ten percent 


pe 
Personality test, my views mayo 
answered the questions as I saw th derf” 
should answer them to have a w f 
ording to these positively dangerous ing" 
rating tests. Can you guess my rat 

of the group. 


XXVII 

I cannot attribute а 
philosophy of life dire 
and do is a result of 
friends, teachers fellow Students, and my physical e t 
Nothing that I do can be wholly due to any one thing beca гойо 
ing їп а complex environment and апу Р айе 


t fot М 
in my way of living and thinking is a result of a complex 


of influences, 
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XXVIII 


I believe that everyone should learn a little about everything 
So that they can easily fit into any social environment and not feel 
bbs lost. We should learn about people, what they have done, what 
they believe, and form our own opinions and ideas from this mass 
9f material. Room should always remain for any new ideas or a 
Change in ideas. 
XXIX 
. The culture we live in has many faults but so have the people 
25 living in it and all other cultures. It is the best for me and I am 
resolved to make the best of it and make myself and others happy 
Init, 
XXX 
„ I believe in a God and a life after death, but I don’t believe 
It is necessary for everyone to believe it. Formalized religion as it 
239 ° today is too close to that “filthy green stuff” and I definitely 
don’t approve of the arrangement. Formal religion today is merely 
another social activity like dancing, musical activities, and other 
Social gatherings; and the churches today have a tendency to pull 
the level of religion down to a time payment loan. 


XXXI 

When I was very young I went to many different churches and 
learned а little about cach one and the beliefs of the people who 
attended them, Parents in my estimation have no right to give a 
child their religion. A child should learn about all churches and 
learn by experience. When becoming fifteen or so is early enough 
to think about being associated with one for reasons of marriage 
and funerals. No person should ever get into the rut of attending 


Only one church, because something as important as beliefs regard- 
; t from all angles and with all 


mg life in ene h 

H al should be taug! с à 

Mni if the world is ever to reach the level of understanding which 
Ould result in a peaceful world. 


XXXII 


Government should be taught to all students by practical ex- 


Perience too. This won't be as real to them as religion because 
the governments and taking part in 


ernment and copying real ones. 
to them to give them an under- 


23 


e 


24 


e 


245 


in 
т за of actually going to 
m they will be playing 50% 


250 is too sho: h 
5 { uld be close enoug! 
nding of how people live throughout the world. 
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XXXIII даш 

Sex should be brought into the open and have that ا‎ to 

veil of mystery removed. It should be given a panem we 

eating and Sleeping in the minds of the people. I don ^ for mates 

should go as far as to allow adolescents to shop ene ut dow? 

255 as soon as they become pubescent because that youl e humans 

the age level of those attending school and would pang of the 
too close to the animal state and would cut down the “hie car 

mind as it is used today. Since we are the only things on to do 50: 

With a mind to use we would be missing our calling not 


XXXIV 


as 
:vities and 

y ideas, and many of my activities 

as said: much ado about nothing. 


SELF-CHOSEN ACTIVITIES OF INDIVIDUALS 


Twelve years ago the senio 
following statement.” 


260 — Well, there I am, m 


that oft-quoted writer h 


Г the 
r author wrote and published 


€comes apparen 
for the word “interest” h саит? 
authors who us Y Certain existing educational Len devic? 
and by others who wish to promulgate some new educational 

or theory. [Italics added гес 


^ Rothney, J. W. M. 


» "Interests of Public Seco 
of Educational Psycholo 


ndary School Boys,” Л 
гу, November, 1937, 
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Confidence as indicating that there are significant relationships be- 
tween variables, 

Interest inventories. Notwithstanding the lack of convincing 
evidence from longitudinal data about its value in counseling, the 
Interest inventory has currently become popular and is now one of 
the most common tools in the counselor’s kit. It seems logical to 
%ау that a student's interest should be considered in choosing his 
Courses or his occupation, and it seems very proper to say that 
those interests should be measured. Since interest inventories may 

© obtained rather cheaply, since their administration is simple 
Even interesting when the subject punches holes with a gadget), 
Since they seem to save а great deal of effort and time, and since the 
Scores Which they provide can be drawn up into attractive profiles 
and seem to bear the weight of authority—what could be better 

ап to administer an interest inventory to every student in the 
Schoo]? 

Let us look for a moment, however, at the items one finds in 
the Common interest test. In one such test" the subject must choose 


°ng such groups of items as the following: 


A. Build bird houses. 

Write articles about birds. 

Draw sketches of birds. 
By Punching one of these three choices the student has raised his 
“ore for either mechanical, literary, or artistic interests whether 
Or not he has recently (or ever) thought about birds, houses, 
articles, or sketches. And if by chance or circumstances he has 
Pi ent Many years in the scientific study of bird life, there is no place 
KG him to indicate the strong interest that has been developed. 

Sain, he can contribute to an artistic, scientific, or mechanical in- 

t score by choosing among these items in the same test: 


> Take a course in sketching. 
` Заке a course in biology. . 
a ake a course in metal working. 
aes though the last thing he may want to do is to take any kind 
the Curse, there is no way in which he can indicate his decus n 
n Datter, And if he did, there is no place provided to indicate 
Aven der. Preference Recor d, Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 


ae 1саво, TI], 
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Р re of 
that he wants any particular course in these areas or in = king 
animals, or crop rotation, or beekeeping. No way to ауо! ww. 
a choice, though! The directions state, “Please make dq make 
for every group even though the decisions may be harc o eren 

In still other tests" a subject is required to reveal his ve a 
occupations by marking symbols indicating only like, in 
or dislike to items such as the following: 


Accountant LID Fatmen LID 
Astronomer LID 


«pre 
He may not know the meaning of the terms, may want perc 
very, very strong interests in or exceedingly strong dislikes СОЕ in 
may never have experienced them, may want to express § to keeP 
terest in something which is not mentioned, or may prefer it, bU 
an interest in some activity as a purely avocational gen h 
there is no way for him to express such feelings on the e › 

Responses to such items as the above are weighted, ta derive 

and put into profiles, and dominant areas of interests аге 


jl be 
from them. Authors of such tests suggest that the scores W! 
useful for certain purposes, as described belo 


w: 
The specific uses of 


jon 
осайо: 
the Kuder Preference Record*® for У 
guidance are said to be: 


e 

ON n z А not b 

a. Pointing out vocations with which the student may «py he 
familiar but which i 


ASR ре л 
Involve activities of the type for м con 
has expressed prefe 


Consistent with the type of thing he ordinarily prefers ү vit? 
If the choice has г 025 
the occupation in question, the choice may be a po? ires 
Sometimes an adolescent makes a choice because he ome 
Person in the Occupation chosen, or because the ee jvc 
being chosen by friends, or because it is one which » is 2 
much prestige for adolescents. A check on such choice th 
sirable b, 


. H . nce 
cfore preparation for a vocation is so far adva: 
a choice can not be easily changed. 


" АИ 
ER palo 

с 2 Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford University Press, 

alif. 


“Kuder Preference Record, op. cit. 
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ге have considered earlier the objections to all such self- 
iuba егу devices (in previous pages), but it may be well to point 
Pus n the following: (1) vocabulary difficulties;" (2) problems 
famili чү lack of familiarity with items or great unevenness in 
тин arity with the items from which a subject must choose; (3) 
ишу for discrimination with respect to intensity of like, 
oe or dislike; (4) deliberate or unconscious denial of an 
slight) 3 (5) faking of responses; (6) superficiality of items for even 
to E sophisticated high-school and college youth; (7) no way 
re ees the influence of intelligence upon the judgments that 
a pos (8) doubtful statistical procedures by which one field 
V Miis must appear to be low because others are high; (9) and 

de other difficulties which even high-school students recognize. 
one pepe: who uses such inventories as his only method of se- 
risk ij wo about interests, despite these difficulties, runs a serious 
Cuse th cing misled and of misleading his counselees. And the ex- 
stu ees lack of time prevents the more thorough study of a 

ie 5 interests will hardly do. There 1$ no evidence that a pace 

quires the use of questionable data is ever satisfactory. 


bservation of behavior. The alternative to the administra- 
the collection of evidence about 


s not directed by require- 
of his behavior when he 
resented by local situations.” 


е : : 
€ alternative requires that the counselor observe the manner in 


Whic 
i ha student spends his allowance; 
= ice, among 
. WVities CERCA d 5 WES 
time ; or within an activity (such as in art or writing) ; spends 
: d activities; selects among 
es electives in the 


and 


4 
Ven 3 2 
smt vu for example, Roeber, E. C-s «А Comparison of Seven Interest In- 
Pte: With Ri Р г d 1 of Educational Research 
tember, 1948 espect to Word Usage, Journal o ts 
] 
Pegg OCA SE. is 
adin , ang tuations may, of course, 
reports of other persons. 


be expanded by visits, motion pictures, 
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ire 
they represent actions, rather than verbalizations." They A. 
experience, or at least some familiarity with the item to whic cula- 
subject responds. 'They are more likely to bring reality than spe Ens 
tion, and they are the result of considered choices among chi 
actions as the person has had the opportunity to make. TES iding 
disadvantages are the limitations of local situations in р б 
enough opportunities for choice or exploration, the fact pu 
experiences may be rather superficial, the pressures which ( d the 
not always apparent) may be operating to limit choices, m o 
difficulty of devising Satisfactory techniques for the collec 6 
data. Some of these advantages and disadvantages apply to ult 
items suggested for collection above, but many of the ай. Joca! 
can be avoided by utilizing ingenuity in the development © 
resources, ding 

Good English teachers keep cumulative records of the 162 


. + t eh 
Interests of their students and use checking devices to see ш 


SD rec 
book reported as read has actually been read. The libraria? pool 
ords 


2 E я é b 

provide evidence concerning the subjects’ choice © che 
among those which the library offers. It is more difficult t9 еро! 
on certain kinds of reading that the student hesitates to 7^ jt 


n 
about, but the constant reader of pulp and lurid drama Cah 
long hide his choices when the other data about the indiv! 
which a counselor should have, have been obtained. 


ine 
membership in clubs can easily be obis ош 


ea 
rts to any class can be recorded by i еп б 
eal genuine interests of students. W. ai ple 
T€ not too stringent and choices are 4% eld 


я 4 me, Saturday, and vacation work maY ^. js 
Some information ap, 
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к constructed interest inventory. Despite what has been 
ea ove about the lack of value of published interest inventories, 
B ree to use a locally constructed form with some profit if 
cmm n checks are provided. If the student is fully aware that the 
Я "d may question him on any activity that he reports, at- 
con ү deceive сап be reduced, and if enough rapport has been 
ca €d, so that the student is convinced of the value of the coun- 
t id program, conscious attempts at deception may be eliminated. 
if the items are selected 50 that there is some local reference, and 
conten are discussed with the counselees, difficulties in the in- 
o оп of the items may be avoided. If the subject is given the 
E unity to indicate that he has had no experience with an item, 
үк SM can be more meaningful than it would be if he were 
© to indicate a preference without knowledge of it. 

Since the administration of the local inventory is to be followed 

n be encouraged to indicate that he 
and his uncertainties can be dis- 
local inventory is repeated 
lly checked, and if it is in- 
it may provide valuable 


gu Interview, the student ca 
cussed certain about an item, anc 
at tran conference. Furthermore, if the 
tempest, frequent intervals, if it is carefu 
ata PS in the light of other information, 
Oncerning interests. 
exerci PR construction of an invent 
required to see that the subjects reall 
Can b to do. A set of directions, similar to those presented below, 
Questio drawn up, and the subjects should be permitted to ask any 
es about any direction or any item. They should be en- 
o Bed to write comments about any specific items on the inven- 
m = to indicate those about which they have any strong feel- 
Phas; У underlining their responses. These points of special em- 
By may be used as cues for further study in particular cases and 
Provide subjects for discussion in counseling interviews. 


ory for local use, care must be 
y understand what they are 


SAMPLE OF A LOCALLY CONSTRUCTED INTEREST 
INVENTORY 


сас s things and persons. Liste 
€ are the four letters L; I, D, U- 


L means like 
I means indifferent 
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D means dislike 
U means unknown 


If you like an item, make a circle around the L. . make à 
If you don’t care one way or the other about an item, 

circle around the I. 
If you dislike it, make a circle around the D. done the 
If you don’t know what the item is, or if you have never 

activity that is mentioned, make a circle around the U. 


Examples: 
Eating ice cream ............ © ID U 
Sharpening a pencil .......... LOD U 
Getting punished ......... L I1 ® U 
Solving problems in calculus L I D Q 
Coefficients of alienation .... |” L I D б 


You will have plenty 
here are no right answers, Af 
o 5 

for you to write anything you want t 


1. The band concert at City Park ........ һ r DP z 

2. The part you played in the school play.. L I D 

3. Watching the bricklayer build the new U 
ET air bond eed L I D U 

^. The lecture on atomic energy wesss ss. L I D U 

5. The halloween GANG ver e maana sen. L I D 

6. Reading the book on the work of а U 
E e L I D U 

7. The new course in homemaking ане L I D 

RESPONSES OF INDIVIDUALS TO PROJECTIVE 


TECHNIQUES 


have not yet been develo 
for practical purposes, thi 
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Counselor who is fully aware of their limitations can use them with 
Some profit. If he uses them at all, however, he will use them only 
as delicate clinical instruments to probe into areas that his common 
devices fail to reach. He will maintain an experimental attitude to- 
Ward them and will never use the results without supplementary 
information about the individual. 

The nature of projective techniques is shown in Murray’s dis- 
cussion of the Thematic Appreception Test.” He says: 


s purpose of this procedure is to stimulate literary creativity 
thereby evoke fantasies that reveal covert and unconscious com- 
Plexes, The test is based on the well-recognized fact that when a 
Denon interprets an ambiguous social situation, he is apt to expose his 

mn Personality as much as the phenomenon to which he is attending. 


The following statement by Sanford” further illustrates the pur- 
Pose of the procedure: 
what below the periph- 


images, and sentiments 
ble to embody in direct 


e method is designed to penetrate some 

hi Personality and to disclose latent needs, 

Pian h the subject would be unwilling or una 
munication, 


The usual procedure in the use of projective techniques is to 
Present a stimulus in the form of a story, picture, word, or ink blot 

to urge the subject to respond to it in any way that he chooses. 
Cre are, of course, no right or wrong reactions, and it should be 
Ee Clear to the subject that there are no “good” and “bad 
сү POnses, Although elaborate scoring schemes have been set up for 
ca ОЁ the tests, the counselor should consider them as not yet 

ciently developed for practical use in school counseling.” He 
ШЧ: as possible evidence of needs 


. inter; bject’s responses 
Wi pret a subject's resp iara i 
tench underlie the surface behavior, as potential indicators of in- 
StS Which are not revealed by more direct procedures, and as 


br get à 
wr able evidence of his subjects willingness to express himself 


Сп he is free to make his own responses to the stimuli. 
York: Oxford 


tion Запога, E. М. Thematic Apperception Е 
ч Scoring, Hara Psychological Clinic, Cambuges Mazi — 
Tell, В. B, Description and Measurement of Personality nkers: 


ook Company, 1946), рр. 463 ff. 
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Е 
Few counselors have had training in the use of the Rocha 
test or other projective techniques that employ claborate E. 
and administrative Procedures, and few will be able to usc 
They may, however, devise th 
men at various kinds of work, 


Е list © 
uation. The counselor may also prepare a orts, 
similes” that allow reference to certain areas (home, school, E. dis- 
companions, and others) and insert them among lists of non? 


€ 
aily activities. They may provide, as it has me 
Suggested that the autobiography does, a means of getting ® jr 
ner self.” As in the case of all new Pe 

Or is advised that proj 


jo 
® Pistrowski, 2. О, «о jcatio? | 
pen. "=> “On the Rorschach Method and Its Applica” art 
Organic Disturbances of the Cent 2 h Кёб р, 
Exchange, Vol. I. omplete biblia a Nervous System, 07.0024 E 


ith t 

schach would fill many pages, “ferences on work w "ES 

"Note the responses of Phili thet! 

re Е Р Вгопзо ion “as ра 

in his case record т Chapter п. uc E ATE ctio? 
и u 

] Rothney, J. W, м, and М. H, Hansen, "Evaluation of Radio Inst pe 

foster Cultural Relations,” Journal of Experimental Education, De 


и 
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expressed favorable attitudes toward others, regardless of the color 
of their skin, were asked to comment about a picture of a class- 
toom with pupils of mixed races, and 


+++ One boy referred to the picture by saying, “Look at the nigger’s 
hand. It sure is black, looks almost like its dirty.” This comment evoked 
laughter on the part of his friends. This same boy called attention to 
the colored girl in the center of the picture. The comment was 
Something like this: “Ha, look at the white teeth in the nigger in the 
middle! Veda 


Another boy in this group revealed his attitudes toward rural resi- 
dents in the following report about a picture that portrayed a hum- 
* country school: 


One of the boys responded by saying that the teacher looked dumb. He 
also felt that the students were definitely of the “haysced” type. When 

© examiner asked why he thought so he replied, “Well, I visited a 
REM school one time and the teacher didn't know the speed of 


The examples given above have been presented to illustrate the 
Manner jn which the counselor may apply the principle of pro- 
Jective techniques in an informal way with locally produced mater- 
E y doing so, he can escape involvement in the elaborate ad- 
Ministration ima scoring procedures which the standardized proce- 
к ures demand, but which do not promise commensurate rewards at 
his stage of their development. When used in combination with 

© other techniques discussed in this chapter, this material may 
Provide Valuable supplementary data about the behavior of youth. 


RESPONSES OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE INTERVIEW 


The interview is certainly the jnstrument most commonly em- 
b yed by counselors; probably the technique that is scorned dui 
boh € rigorous scientist; theoretically the device Hiat an eae 
Ca] "tal value for counselors when it is used expertly ; and p 
the most essential of all steps used in the counseling process. 
“re is no likelihood in the foreseeable future of counseling that 
у technique will replace the face-to-face personalized interview, 
Teas its maximum potentialities are utilized, there seems to be no 
On why such replacement should be attempted. If the interview 
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any time, with making a second appointment, with informing him 
about the time of the next conference, or with setting the date oii 
the first administration of tests or of any other procedures that are 
to follow. 

The counselor will make notes about this introductory inter 
view after the subject has left the conference room. Only in excep” 
tional cases will there be much to record, but there may be short 
notes on general appearance, obviously unusual behavior, speech; 
or manner, and suggestions for further investigation. Only in ve 
exceptional emergency situations will the counselor take or recom 
mend action on the basis of data obtained in the introductory A 
terview, since there will usually be too little information to just 
action. The objectives of the introductory interview will have bec? 
achieved if the student feels that he knows the counselor, уло) 
the purposes of the counseling program, and looks favorab? 
enough upon both to want to participate in the activities that 2, 
to follow. 

Occasionally, action, recommendations, and preliminary jud pi 
ments may be required after the first interview because there У С 
pressing problem that needs immediate attention. Action OF judg 
ments made in such situations must be considered as tentative’ 
complete, and generally unsatisfactory. These emergency situato, 
should be avoided whenever possible, and the counselor shoul f 
place his whole program in jeopardy by failure in what are ui i 
well-publicized emergencies, about which he has too little inform 
tion. He must frequently, however, respond to the demands © ау 
munistrators, and failure to meet that demand may occasion” К 
entail more potential damage to his program than that of a 
үү with a particular subject. fol” 
Б} e ани те nature of the interviews pc. nd 
tics of the individual and the probleme hts аласыз, but A 
cte : 1 е problems which he presents, ges 
pw а will usually be followed by a fact-finding ot 
be obtained К ounselor attempts to obtain information that CP ie! 

y use of the more standardized techniques, OF 2^ (ok 
to supplement the data about the individual that have © пі 
lected by other methods. The counselor will prepare for this 5 1 " 
interview by studying the subject's record acp listing f рб 
tions that the second interview is designed to ue Tt m? a” 
necessary to insert these questions at strategic points in 2 go 
conversation if it is thought that they may be too disturbin£ 
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к» ог if there is danger that he may resent direct and con- 
= questions about any condition or experience. 
Жы ‘actefinding interviews may be designed to discover the in- 
E 9 а counselee's attitudes toward persons and situations 
on € cannot or will not reveal in writing or in response to 
feelin a questions which do not allow for indications of strong 
of a à . : student may hesitate to put in writing his great dislike 
е ег ог subject and the injustices that he thinks are being 
talk fr as him, but he may, when rapport has been established, 
E about them to a counselor. Under such conditions the 
m or may elicit valuable information about personal matters, 
OR and family affairs which do not appear on public 
Sateme he interview method allows for following through on 
s ape to which answers are not clear-cut and permits a search 
hot pre feclings underlying them. It may reveal interests that had 
Taine ee been noted, and it may allow the counselor to deter- 
mation eir strength and their source. It can be used to obtain infor- 
activiti concerning relationships with other persons and about 
T Si that are carried out with them. е 
ing pos o owing fact-finding interview was held with Peter dur- 
a rst year at a state university. The interviewer had counseled 
Ead a five-ycar high-school career, and he had arranged this 
ublic ра determine the extent to which an early interest in 
attituq cervice had been continued. He also wanted to assess Peter’s 
XE ? toward the counseling that he had experienced. Although 
ell аи the questions, particularly the last two, are not worded 
May in some of the answers are vague, the reading of this report 
8 ustrate the effectiveness of the interview in getting bencath 
Subje c.l expressions, its flexibility in getting at the strength of a 
towar Е chief interests (see the italicized items), and his attitude 
the counseling in which he had participated. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PETER" 


Duri 
sity, Pas the second semester of his first year at a St 
eter was interviewed by one of the former counsel 


à staff member at that institution. The interview, 


ate Univer- 
lors who is 
which was 


arvard Guidance Study. He had 
e eighth grade. At an early age 
‘cal science as preparation for a 
ts are associated with facts of 


to 
Pe 
ree ocn kie one of the subjects of the H: 
a hi in idi ed regularly since he attended the 
ET icated a strong desire to study politi 
nown ; а Politician. The underlined statemen! 
Portance in Peter's previous history. 
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a for 
recorded by a stenographer in shorthand, is presented below (С 
counselor, P for Peter), 


C: Have you heard from the father and family lately? : sted in 
P: Yes, I had a letter from father last weck. He is very intere. 
my work. ue de 
C: I dere having a talk with you about that back in ninth e 
and at the time he was thinking of sending you to that. Did 
School, but then he decided later he didn't want to do : 
that please you? 

P: Yes, I think I did as well to go to High. у. There 
: Well, here are several questions we can run through slow P ur 
may be many that you can't or won't want to answer. We am rstand 
trying to follow through to check a few items. Did you ип i 


n 
: ere 1 
what we were trying to do in the counseling when you W' 
school? 


: Yes, 


ing] 
: What is your general reaction to this kind of thing [counst (2 
when you look back on it? Was it worthwhile, considering 
time you spent during high school? 
: Well, do you mean my classes or my activities? аб 
: What is your feeling about the counseling? Would you like 
that sort of thing in all high schools? 
: Surely, I think it would be a big help 


sce 


он AY 


ç from 
quite a while. I sent out for bulletins | my 
coming. One of the reasons for maki tage 


vantage of knowin, 
: When did you ma 
As a Senior, My 
thought this would . your 
: What persons or organizations, if any, helped you in selecting 
school? 
: I think it was mostly the counselor, 
: What courses are you taking, and why? 
: This year, do you mean? Pm taking English, 

Do you know why? Is it required? 


: I had to take it anyway. I’m also taking English History- 


DONO о Уо 


WAYA 


FF ORONO 


SO ошо ы О 
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: Do you know why you are taking that course? 

à To get background for political science. 

: That would provide a good background, wouldn’t it? 

: It’s about the best you can get, I guess, particularly in this country. 


Im also taking Modern Europcan History. The first semester I was 

taking Ancient History and found I was devoting more time to it 

than any other course I had. In one exam I got a 91 and I got a 

C in the course. If you went by the mark I got on the final, it 

Would probably have been a D. 'The second semester would be 

сеня to Roman History, so I thought English History would be 
etter. 


> And your other courses? 
: Physical Geography. 


о you know why you chose that? 

Because I need twenty science credits. 

Do you know why you took Gcography rather than chemistry? 
ecause I can study it much easier. 

Is there any relationship between your in 

and studying geography? 
ell, there is very little since we might study population distri- 


ution, but that is only the last three weeks of the year, so it 
^t think there is much. 


doesn't amount to much, so I don 
hy did you select Freshman Forum? [This forum was led by a 
Politica] scientist] | 
You advised me to and I thought it would be of useful information 
and I might as well use it to fill out the course. 
Are you in R.O.T.C.? 
¢s, that’s compulsory. 
те you satisfied with all these courses? 
ell, all except my Physical Geography and R.O.T.C. I am 
Not too much set on. 
Ой are not very keen on these courses? Why not? | 
hysical Geography in the first place isn’t in my line. I am not 
“specially interested in science. The R.O.T.C., well I had much 
rather join the Marines or something like that—wait until you get 
Qut of college and devote full time to it. We don't get much done 
Tee times а week. Nobody takes it seriously. 
at more could the high school have done to prepare you for 
Schoo] or college work and activities you are now undertaking? 
$ you look back, what more could the high school have done? 
ell, that is hard to say, except that in some of our courses it 
Seems that there was а wide gap, especially in English, where the 
igh school ends and the college begins. I think they could have 
ed that out better. . . . Let me think . . . there is another 


terest in political science 
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Я o differ in 
one. There are many things like that. There is a big difference 
getting adjusted to college work. 


: ol 
: There is certainly more work, as you say. Could the high scho 


have done anything about it, do you think? 


2 a her 
: No, I don’t think so. Living at home and being with the oth 


H d 
fellows in the neighborhood. We usually played football. We s 4 
devote much time to studies. Sometimes I study in the ped Б) 
and I never did at home, and never оп Sunday, but now 
here. There are so many diversions going on. 


C: What high school subjects were the most valuable to you? 
P: My History and English, I guess, 

C: Do you know why? I know 
P: Well, I learned more from them than the other courses. nd it 
that most history is the same. It seems more like reviewing 2 
gives me a start for college work. Sun 

C: You feel your high school course in history was worthwhile! 

P: Yes, I do. They don’t go as deeply as here. 

C: What courses were of least value or interest to you? айс. 

P: This is personal, but I would хау the languages and mathem hose: 

C: As I remember, you didn't care much about cither one of Тат 

Р: I guess that was the reason I didn’t take them. Up here пот 
not taking either of them, I won't have to take them. J am £ ere 
to take courses in philosophy so I wont have to take them. E 1 
was an idea that mathematics would help people think, TES 
heard in many of those lectures 


Q 


О њо WAW 


: It doesn’t necessarily 


: №, I didn’t care and I didn't try. 
: What abilities have 


: I should like very 
: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mackenzi 


: What limitations d 


in Freshman Forum tha 
an old idea, 


jn 
help you to think. Especially the р, 
which you took them? 


do v? 
\ you which are now enabling you to ¢° 
1n your studies? 


MY a и" 
Interest, I think, т government would help me to do и. jad 
History. I am interested in different historical figures like 
stone. 


: I remember meetin 


posto?" 
г 5 you one day on the subway going into ters: 
О some forum or lecture on political matt i op. 


0 
? 
em frequently. І have an autograph co ye! 
much to see it, 


hi 
Whose autographs do you гло? 


e King, Wilkie, from 80% 
down. ... 


: Is your uncle still a political figure? gr 
: Не ran once again 


3 thot? 
and was defeated. I never knew him | 
We went there once, woe pete 
© you have which prevent your doing 
Do you have any weaknesses? 


~ 


ovo 


Ою Ою WAW 


"UO м Ою О жб 'uO Or 
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: One is I have difficulty in concentrating and getting straight at the 


Subject and I am also somewhat of a slow reader. That is a 
handicap in history, especially. 


: On one of the reading tests you were very slow. On the others 


You were very good. Did you know that when you were in ninth 
grade you had as good a vocabulary record as the average fresh- 
man in this University? Did anyone ever tell you that? Your 
Vocabulary in the tenth grade was as good as the average uni- 
versity freshman. 

es, 


: That must be helpful. Do you have much trouble with vocabulary? 


I made a habit now of looking up words I don’t know in the 
dictionary. I’m sorry I didn’t acquire it before. : 
Ow much time do you usually spend on your studies? 


: Well, that depends. Usually enough for the assignments. 


Could you estimate that in hours per week or per day? 
Ours per day—about three. 


$ that enough? 
I don’t think so. No. I think I should do more. There are some 


things I didn’t figure on when I came up here. I didn’t think there 
Would be so many distractions. That is the biggest reason. 


> Do you think you are studying effectively? 
or the studying I do, yes. 
hat are three ways in which you most frequently spend your 
time (not including studying)? In the order of amount of time 
Spent, 
Cll, we often get into bull sessions, and another one . . . 
Ould you guess about the time per week? 8 
Imagine it adds up. Then we have a ping pong table and I play 
about three-fourths of an hour every day on that. 
Te you good at it? Р 
Ct too oad The first semester there was checkers and now it’s 
ping pong. And, let's see now . + + - 
third activity, not including studying. | А E 
cll, during the winter Z usually go skating as often as I сап... 
ow T usually go out walking. к 
ih. you could = outdoor sports? Do you spend much time on 
em? 
: n awful lot. 1 
99 What clubs and organizations in school and outside do you 
Clone? 
5: , 
Thad a membership in the УМСА, but I had to stop it because 
Ж have time. 
ч what i 
Ww others do you belong? XM E 


> Гат on two committees in Я 


_ 
> 
Ф 


Q 


чо WO WO њо 
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: What are they? | А ya 
: One is the Public Relations Committee and the other is one 


not sure I can do. It's Freshman Orientation. I am not sure at a 
Are there any others? Have you joined any clubs since you нЕ 
There is another committee I am planning on being on—Wag 
and Hours Committee. 


: That will be good training. them 
: Yes, I took those because I thought I would get more out of 


than social dancing and so forth. 


: How did you come to know about those? long 
: Those I went out to look for, and I knew some fellows. I belo! 


B 2 . ста 
to a fraternity. I'm going to live there next усаг. It’s а 50 
fraternity. 


. — 
: When I went to a certain college they didn't allow fraternities 2 


I could not join one. Do you like the idea? 


P: I like it very much. Мг. who used to be principal 98.7025 


Q 


: I would like to enter deb 1 tcd 
: I hope you will get into it. You can do that well. It is 1% ts 


: The biggest problem is to e 


: Do you work during the summer? 


s : Е : ё уо. 
ior High West talked with me. I hadn’t seen him for a year or > аї 
He sent them (the fraternity) a letter. He was in one aep 
Amherst. They rushed me in. I went to a few others, but sinc" 


se 
thought there was a housing problem, I thought it would be w! 
to join it. 


: : ms if you 
: What other leisure time activities would you like to follow ify 


could? 
ating. I probably will next year. 


closely to political scien 


з 5 
а tere 

с ce. If you can spend your various in 
in government areas, 


I think you can do better. 


aré 
ducate the public to know who 


the best candidates. 


‘ket 
P: Last summer I worked most of the time in a large grocery put 
This summer I will be working in a bank in Boston at f"^ 
dollars a week as a messenger or a clerk. 
C: How did you get that? pad 
P: I went there last year. I wasn’t too satisfied with the job apy” 
Tt was too late to get another job so I looked around for some c 1? 
way. The manager there gave me an application and tol 
send it in. 
C: What did you do at the grocery market? р im” 
P: I was a clerk. It was part time. They hire very few on fu 
almost all part time. It was about six weeks of work. 
А How did you get that job? 


: I looked around and tried for it. 


m 


т О AA 
и 


Sog MO HAA 


ЖО POW Ою ABO 
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з Just went yourself? 


ves. 


; end application, I should say. Do you know when? 
me time in June. I got thirty-four cents an hour. I got in all 


about thirty-six dollars. 


* Did you save it? 


bu H 
€s, to use up here. Some I got playing a trumpet. I saved up to 


a dollars. 
as the experience of any value to you in any way except in the 


money you earned? 


> That i : 
hat is hard to say. Maybe I appreciate the value of money in а 


f H 
ashion. I am not sure that it has done much good. 7f I have 


ups full of money I still spend it. 
id it give you any insight into how other people work? 


: ¥ 
: fae that was of the most value. 
ye into employment? 


: Ате you finding your total expenses at college greater than or 


e than you expected? 
[j ater than. 
said much money does a person like yourself need to have yearly 
mect your obligations? 
at is excluding board, room and tuition? 
ncluding that? 
ncluding that, then I am not surc. Somewhere around $900 


Ог so, 
hing then? 


Ч That's about $25 a week for everyt 
be able to get out of the $200 


tuition a plan whereby I might 1 
from a year. The state legislature 1s able to send two fellows 
a state. I know one of the two l 
©w did you come to know him? 
he beginning of the year. I have 


egislators here. 


po ‚а Progressive Club at t 
: obtained a membership. 
holarship. Can he do it? 


ава: him and Һе might get you а se 
ow ng to see him about it. Ё 
‘Ong до you expect to continue your education? 
t through into the branch of service 


we that depends. If I can ge 
Чеге I can be. if I am drafted, І can’t then. 
year coursc—a three year law 


id 
you plan to take a seven 


. Course? 
ge and three of law. You 


о 

сар would take two years of colle 

Bing © a law course in two years Wor 
ОЁ sure. It's pretty hard to say. 


king during the summer. I 
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: Do you want to do all your work at this University? ^ bs 
: That is another thing I am not sure of. I wouldn't take my 
course here, but either at Boston University or Harvard. 
: For what occupation are you now preparing? 
: Dam still thinking of a lawyer. 
With what in mind? 
Public Service. 
You used to say you wanted to be a politician. 
: Yes, that's the same. 
: How would you go about finding a job in this field? 
: Law is different. [Report not clear.] 1 with 
Do you remember some of the persons who went to schoo vera 
you? Well, in many cases they are going right into work. [Se 
in the high-school class were named.] lege: 
: It's okay, but if you can go to college, it is best to go to <р 
: In case you have to leave school, where would you seck e 40 fit 
: lam not sure. I couldn't а 

me for any type of job. ]carn 
: But, of course, you could go into a bank. What did you thing 

about choosing a vocation in high school? Did you learn any 
in your courses about vocations? 


P: Well, my vocational choice was made before I ever went to 
school. 


C: Did you read an 
Guidance Office? 


YA‏ و ا ا 


o much. I haven't taken any wor 


о вон 


high 


the 
y of the pamphlets that we had around 


P: Oh, yes. . 9 You 
C: In the course of your study did you discuss occupations’ 
did in junior high school, but did you in senior high? 
P: I am not sure. No, I dor't think so. Not much anyway. pette” 
C: Could the high school have done anything to give you 
preparation? 
P: They didn’t do much. g’ 
C: What are the kin 


: oin 
ds of work you would strongly object to d 
Are there any? 


«ob 

P: Possibly, yes. The kind of job I had last year, any kind “1 
like that. 

Any clerical job? 

Yes, I don’t think I wo 

Do you know why? 

You mean that would 

the same thing day in a 


uld be interested in business. 


h 


iia С 


ub 
be the worst thing? It would be to? T 
nd day out. опо! у 
: Your dad does that kind of work. Does he find it monot scho? 
: No, he likes it. My brother docs too. He is going to busine ia] be 
and he is going to a certain Catholic college next year. F€ 


Yn 


foe ego 


v о 70 FORO 


"Ou Оњо ю QAWWA о 


: Yes, I like a change. I think 


T 
Bot lambasted in some of those classes, 
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| Sm: d on the three year plan and then he will go to Harvard 
pum School. He will go into the same work as my father. 

O you size yourself up as being entirely satisfied, taking thi 
Mis Conan? p 5 y , taking things as 


; Entirely satisfied. 
: What type of problems are you coming up against these days? 


Hmmmm-mm 


Е үле is your difficulty in concentration. Are there any others? 
: Т. me see . . . not that I can think of. 
: To whom would you go for help in meeting these problems? Have 


ie found any person on the campus you would go to? 
ell, up here. [To the previous counselor who is now on the staff 
9f the University.] 
o me? 
Yes. M-hmmm. 


: You always know you are welcome here. On the whole, do you 


feel you chose the right school? 


-hmm. Yes. 
Why? = 


: I think it is а liberal university. They have an excellent faculty 


it is a change from home and 


Cre and it isn't too expensive. Then 
the country and. different 


You are living in a different part of 
environment. 


hat is important. You were sort of glad to get away? 


it is worthwhile. I don’t think I would 
have been smart to go to school and stay at home. 
I know your father had the feeling that he would have liked to 


ave you around. 
me pick out the University. When 


€ gave me my choice. He let 
he idea of keeping me at home. Next my 


told him I thought that there would be 
hat the advantage at 


We explained, he gave up t 
‘other will be away too. J 
50 much he would miss if he lived at home t. 
ко е near home wouldn’t make up for it. 
nd he took your advice? 
ell, I don’t know, but I was a 
hat did you enjoy most in high school? | 
ee the people I met and the friends I made. I think everything 
Out it was pretty good. 
remember you were pretty sour about French. 
5 6$, I had difficulty in some of those, but outside of those few sub- 
Jects I didn’t like very much, everything was all right. 
| at we admired most was the way you didn’t get worried at 


llowed to choose to come here. 


but 15 ==. 


7 Оно 


counseling, Peter was a senior 


.: Well, І don’t wonder. Homer 


: He went to a university. He went ар; 


: I know that. I had 


: Have you met anyon 
: Well, there is one, 


: Oh, yes, very well satisfied, 
: And your reaction to th 


: Oh yes, I think it is a ve 
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: What did you dislike most? | ИТ. 
: І was not too potent in some of those subjects and the teacher: 


me know about it. 


: What subjects? . aft 
: Mathematics and language. I think that is the big advantage f 


. М it an 
university. If you don’t know it, they just don’t bother about 


E body 
in high school they try to make a fool of you in front of ever) 
else. 


^ ted to 
: Those are all of the official questions we wanted. We wan 


2 le 
check with the people we had seen before and see if the zu 
are better satisfied than those who didn't get much help. blem 
sense, that is closely related to political science. The whole pro So 
of a happy population is all tied up with this kind of mp ed 
far it is turning out that most of them are coming along К 
well. There are a few of the fellows you probably remem nates. 
David—and Homer. [These were former high-school class 
Homer’s case history is reported in the first chapter.] t was 
; I am not sure wha an 
the matter with him. I think he should have been ты 
academy where he could have been given physical education 
mental straightening out. What is he doing this year? t his 

ainst our advice, bu ther 


fe о! 
mother insisted and he went. I haven’t talked to the 
counselor as to how he is doing. 


pulled through. He 


ts and 
е whole question of taking tes 
counseling is favorable? 


10 
Ty good thing. I think it should be ЧР 
every high school to have й. 


З зон 
[Final courtesies were not recorded. Twelve years after 1. e 


| tim 
in a law school and he did par пед 


p : : a 
teaching in the department of Political science. He served in the 
forces. He is still determined to enter politics.] 
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Evaluative interviews. Some interviews require the counselor 
to make appraisals of a subject’s achievements, attitudes, or 
Personality characteristics with respect to such matters as fitness for 
а position, promotion, or training opportunity. If such interviews 
are to be effective, a clear definition of the characteristics must be 
attempted, the kinds of information that the interviewer is seeking 
Must be indicated, and the methods by which the information is 
to be obtained must be carefully considered. If the interviewer is to 
scape the common tendency to get away from the purpose of the 
Interview, lost in generalities or deluged by extraneous data, guides 
to the conduct of the interview must be established. 

Ina study of the behavior of students in a teacher-training 
Program the members of a research committee” attempted to deter- 
mine the value of interviews in contributing to the description of 
the students with respect to the characteristics listed below: 


Sociability (social sensitivity, quality of relations with others, 
effect of personality on others, conversational ability, and power 


to communicate ideas to others). 


Work habits (efficiency in daily work, ability and tendency to 
Work long and hard, ability to organize time and effort, energy, 


and drive), 
Motivation and values. 
Initiative, originality, and creativity. 


After thorough discussion of these categories and 


nich Supplementary information about them could y 
го interviews,” a series of sixty-one questions were drawn up 
the committee. The interviewers asked these questions to stimu- 
discussion by the students, and after the replies had been given 


each question, the students Were encouraged to elaborate on 
> 


the way in 
е obtained 


at ^ This study was conducted by a Teacher Personnel WA A onn 
t : = А. S. Barr, J. W. М. hney, 
i ed of A. > Ё 
R x i. Mace, = таа of the results of this experiment are 
d in LI «Гре Prediction of Teaching Efficiency, Journal of 
eriment der ns, 46 | 
5 al E . 15, 1946. В z М 
ац М а Eb was also obtained by me. Ue 
i i reports of 115 $, а 
tests, "8raphics, high-school and college records, тер Р 
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1 were al- 
their answers as long as they chose to do so. Interv — e. 
lowed to encourage students to talk by asking additiona Le тс 
and by making comments at any time.” Sample questions 
below.” 


1. Do you have a large number of friends? 
2. How many intimate friends have you? ily please 
3. Are your relationships with other students generally р 

able? . f 
4. What traits do you dislike most in others? an of 
5. In what chief ways do you differ from other pe 

your age? е поб 
6. Is marriage an essential part of your plan of life? I 

why not? ow? 
7. What would you like to be doing five years from n 


: ouf 
8. If something prevents you from teaching, what vill У 
Second choice be? 


taf the 9 
A microphone was placed in sight of the students, ап. ect й 
terviews were recorded verbatim. The responses of опе sub) 
one of three sessions are presented below. 


COUNSELOR'S INTERVIEW WITH JANE* d het 
(Key questions are in italics, Formalities of introduction are not reporte 


M: Jane, how many intimate friends have you? 
J: About four or five. 


) 


o 
M: Are they mostly people you've met in college? Or were d { 
them classmates in high school too? et sint? 
J: About two or three of them are, and the others Гус ™ 
Starting to college. 
M: Do you enjoy being with older people, say over 30? 
J: Yes, I like older people, 
M: Why? caso 
J: I get а lot of ideas from them. I think that’s about the only 
M: Do you carry on Many activities with older people? olde 
Jis 


: Well, church activities are mostly with ol 
than younger. 
M: I wonder why. 


der people—more 


® The use of such terms as “large numbe 
the interview but not in the q 


example, what interpretation 
® Compare with those in 


jn 
‚та 
r" and “intimate” is legit ine fo 
uestionnaire. The interviewer can dete 

the subject puts on such terms. 


А 15. 
Bender, Imus, and Rothney, of. cit.» Р. 


oy 


: Do you know things which especia 


: People who go out mostly for socia 


: That’s the trait you dislike. Any others? 


E کب‎ okok ب‎ Bok Boob ofS ч 


: "That's the main thing. Then, too, all people 


: Are you thinking of certain people when you sa 


* Dusually keep them waiting, 
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: So do I. That's one of the main faults with churches. They need 


a lot of younger people. 
What are your church activities, Jane? 
Im church secretary, in the choir, altar guild, and so forth. 


: Did your interests carry over from high school? 


My family is actively interested also. Church work has been part 
of my life and has carried over from high school. 


: Are your religious and other activities pleasurable? 


Yes, they are. 
Do you get great pleasure from being with your friends? 
Well, there are just a few people that I don't like. 


: Do you know what kind they arc? 
: Well, it may be that people annoy me because I have an in- 


feel worse. 
lly make you fecl inferior? 


Well, I can't think of anything at the moment. 


feriority complex, and they make me 


: When you say there are only a few people that you don’t enjoy, 


— certain kinds of students? 


can you think of any kinds of people 
1 activities and don’t enjoy 


: Does that prejudice you against them? 


Well, I get to like them when I know them better. 


: What traits do you dislike most in others? 


d who think that they know every- 


? 
background and who have 


dislike? You like people with that kind 
е do you dislike? You've 
who are conceited. 
who loaf a great deal 
those who like to show off their 
owledge. 
en y that? Any one 
In particular? 

ез. 
Well, here's an example © 
people keep you waiting? 


f something. Do you get annoyed when 


so I can’t complain. 
Well, if someone says he'll meet you at eight and doesn’t show 
Чр until eight-thirty, would you be annoyed? 


"That doesn't bother me, but it would if he didn't turn up at all. 


Have you learned to expect people to be late? 


m 
о 
Nn 


& 


: What do you do i 


: Is she older? 
: No, younger. 
: What's the main issue? 


wÉGEGEGE eEGERGEGEG щщ ao Baku 


: Is there any way to 
: No. My friends have г 


: Well, Ann is fa 
: Are there just two of you? 
: Yes, but we've had re 


ee, S os 


: Are the faults that we wer 
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: Yes, that’s it. 
: Does it bother you when students are late? 


No. 


iffer 
Do you get annoyed with people who propose plans that aiff 
from yours? А don't 
It depends on the plans. If they want to do somcthing I 
like to do, it does. But if I like the idea it's all right. 


: Generally you don’t get annoyed? 
N 


о. 


. and 
па case like this? You suggest something, 
then everyone Says no. 


: argue it out with them. 


Are you good at that? 
Yes. Гуе argued a lot in school discussions. 


Do you feel you have any serious faults? 
Yes. 


: Can you think of any? 


ery i 
I'm inclined to be very serious and also get angry у 
Are there any others? 


Я ister 
My parents could think of a lot of others. I fight with my $ 
and that’s a bad trait, 

That’s a normal trait. We all do that. 

And that’s about all, I guess, 

Are you working on the improvement of any of them? | 

I'm working on my “sister problem,” T guess you'd call it. 


e 50 


1 
Well, we're absolutely different, Pye never seen two рео pyt 


much unalike. She’s social-minded, and I like serious things- 
we have different angles. 


account for that marked difference? why 
She emarked about it too, I don’t know 

16 is. 

You've been brou; 


. n^ 
н н же nviro 
А ght up in the same home with similar € 
ment? 


ther’s favorite and I’m my mother’s favorite- 


in 
: " cous 
latives with us off and on. An older a 


: ; like 
stayed with us for four or five years so she’s practically s 


sister. 


pas 
г пе 

€ talking about ones that sane nd 
told to you? Are they a source of disagreement between У 

your sister? Is that one source of difficulty? 


ak 


Boe Ba Е og Bum aka Boa Baku EGE n 


=5 EL 
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: Arguing with my sister is not so much a source of difficulty as 


Setting angry I think. 
What do you do then? Stamp on the floor and throw things? 


: No. I go up to my room instead of stamping my feet. 
: Do you plan what your schedule is to be—what work you’re trying 


to get done? 
I try to plan work, make outlines and so on to get it done. 
Do you get everything done the way it's planned? 


: There's a lot more work than there is time to get it done. 


Thats always the trouble. What do you do for school work 
particularly? 


: I try to plan that and get it done. 
: Do you do well? 


А 2.5. [This is a grade point average between 4 and В.] 
Then you must be efficient in getting work planned. What other 
things do you plan? Clothes? Recreation? 


> Like to plan so that’s why I do. 


о you outline courses and outline for exams? | 
I haven't been doing it. I tried it last semester though and it 


Works better. 


: Are you the sort of person who schedules time? 


: Thave a schedule at home. i 
1 That's good. Then you may be generally an efficient person. Is 


that true of your relatives? 
Bot it from a cousin who staye 
People. | 
аус you scen efficiency in operation? Have you had contact with 
Persons or firms? 


es; | 
Well, at work or play do you concentrate for long periods or 


Shift your attention quickly? : 

like to shift. I can concentrate for a period—short period and 
Sct things done that way. 

ап you concentrate when you 
example? 

think so, | 
Well, you'd know better than anyone else. If a long job comes, 
Say for a whole evening, can you handle it? 

es, 
Do you have as much energy as your friends? 

do at school but not at home. I guess I wear myself out at 
School. 
Ould you say much more energy than your friends have? 
Wouldn’t say much more. About the same I should say. 


d with us. I admire efficiency in 


have to—say for a long paper, for 


ERES z‏ بب 


at 
: But would you really say that you're the type of person tha 


: Do you daydream of the f 


: Well, what about th 


: Is there anything that recurs 
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: And then when you get home, is there a slump? 


: I guess it’s spring fever. [The interview was held in March.] 
: Do you get tired easily? 


Yes. 


ired? 
: How would you define easily? How long before you ect M. ght- 
: I get sleepy more easily than tired. I need a lot of sleep 


5 k takes a 10 
In emergencies I even sleep during the day. My a ы 6 
out of me. It seems I need more sleep than my friends. 

have to go to bed at nine or ten. 


: And then sleep till seven? 

: Yes, about ten-thirty is a good bedtime. р 

: Does this happen to you much when concentrating? » dismal 
: It does once in a while when Pm reading something that 


and not very interesting. tires 
the 


с you 
easily compared to friends or other people you know? acy p? 
kind of person of whom others would say, “She tires cas! Y 
No. 
What do you daydream about? 
Oh, of greatness and lots 
Do you do much of it? 
No, not much. 


сай 
Sometimes, I suppose. When you do, what sort of things‘ 
Oh, clothes. 


of things. 


: Of being dressed up in fine clothes? 
: Well, planning new outfit 


aD 
$ and so on. Planning my тоста 
happened during the day. 
uture? 
the present. 


€ past? Do you daydream about such 
Do you usually dream much about what's happened? t 
Nothing in the past—more in the future, I guess. NC 
No use crying over spilt milk, is that it? Not regretti”8 

you've done for example? ? 
I often regret it, but not much can be done about it anyway’ ping 
Well, is there a 


nything else that comes up in your daydr® 
We all do it. 
Not that I can think of right now. 


things I’ve read or what's 


No, not much. More of 


quine 


[2 
Е or happens frequently? do i? 
No. I do think of things I would like very much to 
future. Be famous . . . what T'd do and so forth. 


: Any particular form of fame? 
: Yes, I’d like to be a writer. 


2 
А T 3 n! 
You can think of yourself —name in headlines and so 0 


Bako 


Ee Ec 


BaBa бее ب‎ EGEGE oS Ж Ке Же 
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Yes. 


: Does that reflect an ambition to succeed, to travel, and be famous? 


: It seems too far off to be an ambition. 
: Do you think of particular persons you have heard of, say Dorothy 


Thomas? She's traveled over Europe and so on. Do you have 

а person of that kind in mind? 

Not exactly. I admire them but never particularly think of them. 

Do you think of yourself? 

Yes, that’s more like it. 

Well, traveling is a common daydream. 

Yes, it’s quite common. 

Most of us think of it. Well, anything else that comes out? 

No, not now. 

What do you worry about? 

Oh, my parents, money, 

about classes but not very much. 

What do you worry about in your parent: 

Yes, health and their future. 

Is there something in particular? Are 

My mother’s been ill lately. 

You can expect more of t 

worry? 

Quite a bit, yes. My parents 

are. I suppose I should expect that. 

Does it interfere with your efficiency? 

It did more so when I was in high sc 

Well, we must take it in stride. Is she better now? 
es. 

Are you having a struggle to gct through? 

Yes. I usually work for what Iget. 

Do you work long hours? 

No. The hours aren't near 

In, but I have to work. 


the future and occasionally I worry 
s? Health? 

they unhealthy? 

hat as they get older. Is it a serious 


are older than most of my friends 


hool when mother was sick. 


ly as long as some of my friends put 


: You don’t feel worried? 


rents I would say yes. 


For myself no, but for my pa 
hat about that? 


hen you say “the future” w 


ight now I’m not sure what I want to do. | 
п your choice of teaching аѕ ап occupation for example? In 


Your other interview did the counselor ask you why you chose 
teaching? 
Yes, 
But you feel unsettled? 
65. I don’t know exactly W 
hen you say teacher docs th 


hat I want to teach. 
e war situation affect you? [The 


Buku 


: I think that’s all we could expect. What do you think are 


: Do you have someone now? red 
: Not as much now as when I was in high school. I admir 


"1 


: Yes. Does 
: Well, I worry about the future and ch 


: I don’t think it need bother you. A 


: No, but being short bothers my father, 
: Is he bothered about himself? 
: Yes, but about me too. 


: What does he do? 
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interview was held in spring of 1942.] 


: It stimulates me because jobs are better now. . e You 
: I won't worry you more by suggesting the depression to come. 


say that classes don't worry you? . ЕТ 
No. But in one class І didn’t like the teacher. [Section omitte ] 


: What are your outstanding characteristics? 

: That's a hard question for me. ily 
as М B с: ѕѕаті 

: There’s no intimation that what we are asking for is песе › 


hats 
bad or good. There’s a young lady by the name of Jane, W 


outstanding about her? 


: From an obvious viewpoint? 
: What distinguishes you from all the other girls? 


Just characteristics? 


: Yes, or whatever you want to put in. 


I 
A : я А ents. 
I suppose that I like serious discussions so much, argum! 


ou 
like my work and school very much. What other types would Y 
want? 


out 
SERI 
standing characteristics? Well, I could give you onc suggestion le 
example: The fact that you're a 2.5 is outstanding. Most р there 
don’t do that. I've chosen that illustration of scholarship. 15 
anything in you as a person? I try ® 
I admire characteristics like truth, loyalty, and so on. 
follow one person whom I have as a model. 


my 
Cousin then. 

Well, in what chief 
of your age? т 
don't think I go out quite as much for the social side 25 
of my friends. Is that what you mean? 
your height bother you? You’ 


ns 
5 À erso" 
ways does it seem you differ from other P 
ost 


re quite short. 
ances for promotion- 


put T? 
rather be small. bo 
short girl whom У Е fint 
know is teaching in a Junior High School and she 15 Tem 
teacher. If anything I think she's a shorter than you ary, 28 
too, there are occupations which req 


. su 
uire short people. i 
airline stewardesses. Does your height bother you at all? 
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J: He’s an engincer. I think he feels it’s a handicap. He’s about as 
M: tall as I am. 
Я What men or women, living or dead, do you greatly admire? 
J: med admire my mother, my cousin, the King and Queen of 
ngland. 
M: Present Kin, 2? 
I Ye ig and Queen? 
E Would you include Edward and Wally? 
J: No. I think it's because my parents were Canadian. Oh, also Jane 
м. Addams. I used to admire Lindbergh but that has sort of passed. 
: Do you know why you admire these people particularly? Is there 
ik any reason why you admire these people you've mentioned? 
: Well, they've seen what they wanted and gone after it and made 
M: а success. 
7. Ро you think of yourself as that sort of person? 
М: T'd like to be. 
1 If you’ve ever tried to formulate your philosophy of life, how 
* а you describe it? 
M: hate to say right out. It would be easier to write it. 
J: What would you say? 
: Well, being charitable, interested in human beings and their 


og—things like that. The main thing 
the world around you. 

cture of yourself? Do you think 
helping others than yourself— 


Problems, helping the underd 
anyway is taking an interest in 
Is there, in that description, а pi 
of yourself as an instrument for 
self-sacrifice to some extent? 
Yes. If I knew what I was going after, but if I didn’t as right now 
When I have no goal, Га go after it and when I found it, Ра 
do what I could to help. 

о you think you might have а change of philosophy, and help 
n urself more than others? 

hat’s very apt to be, bu 
e for others. 

А я а rather strong urge? 
Thats interesting. Has it affec 

all—say to become a nurse 

cigs d sacrifice much and not ge 

thought I could do a lot of th 


t I admire people who sacrifice them- 


ted your thinking about a career 
jn a backward community where 


t much pay? 
at in teaching. People don't look 


, 50 much for it but it should be done. 


e : : : H ? 
Ne your main philosophy is helping others 
Ave you ever sat down and tried to formulate it? 
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, 


J: No. Maybe ГИ take a couple months out in the summer and У 
it. It takes time. 


M: Yes, it’s developing through experience. Well, that's all We ve 
time for. [Stenographers did not record the final courtesics.] 


Three separate interviews with Jane similar to the one given 
above were held, and the three interviewers then pooled their ev 
uations of her with respect to the characteristics which they E. 
selected for appraisal. The combined judgments were then “ 
lated with data obtained from other sources, and a prediction н 
her success as a teacher was recorded. After she had entered a 
teaching Profession, an evaluation of her effectiveness was m4“ Г 
The results of the investigation are reported in the study by ра 
noted above.” e 

Enough studies of evaluative interviews," similar to the on 
described above, suggest that they may be a valuable tool for E 
counselor if the purposes are clearly stated, if standards have E 
Set, and if the interviewer can keep to the point. It begins to app“ t 
that the evaluative interview has been established as a perman” 
Instrument in the counseling process. for 

A counselee may be interviewed ed 
him about data that have been op 


bcc? 
8 oe E ou” 
rson in a position of authority. The ©° 
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ing his success in an examination, or a ruling to allow or deny him 
Special permission for requested action. 

There appears to be no general agreement about the advis- 
ability of informing a subject about his performance on tests, but 
many counselors have found that their counsel is more likely to be 
effective if the student is so informed. When the counselor tells a 
Student that his score on a test is a year higher or lower than what 
Would be expected of a person of his age, he is usually putting into 
technical terms what the subject already suspects. If a student is 
told that this scores on a mathematics test are low, it is not usually 
а Surprise announcement. Hundreds of the candidates for classifi- 
Cation as navigator or bombardier in the Air Corps testing pro- 
Sram seldom" indicated surprise when they were told about their 
Performance on tests. The information given to the subject in such 
Cases, since it frequently verifies the person's own appraisals, makes 
the next step in the counseling process more effective. When it does 
Not verify them, the informative interview may become a fact-find- 
ME or, at times, even a therapeutic conference. | 

А The observation of a subject when he has been given certain 
kinds of information may reveal a great deal about his reaction to 
SUccess or failure. Some respond by creating an alibi or using one 
that has already been manufactured. (In the Air Corps testing pro- 
Sram the most common alibi of cadets who had not passed the 
tests Was that of “bad eyes,” despite the fact that sound medical 
Cvidence to indicate that their eyes were in good condition was 
available, у A few individuals may attack the source of information 
35 being invalid and undependable. Some appear to take the news 
^! good grace and request information concerning alternative lines 
К action, but others may respond by tears, violent language, plead- 

ng, and even the offering of bribes to the informer. In such situa- 


rions the counselor may obtain hints concerning habitual modes of 
1, Ponse to discouragement or to difficult situations, the tendency 
‚ Sort to alibi. habits of compensation, projection and ration- 

ation, reversion to infantile behavior, attempts to use the power 


Wealth or influence, and the habit of “taking it.” On the other 


rà +. 
һе i i to advise several hundred Air Corps 

e Cts that they ian v es passing tests and would not, therefore, 
Alif mitted to go on to training in the specialized fields that they E. elected; 
ing," Sh the situation was a military position where military procedures were 
ted upon, normal behavior often broke through the army conventionality, 
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hand, when information that is passed on to the subject in the 1- 
formative interview is encouraging or complimentary, the counselor 
may get some information about habitual response to success. d 
responses vary from the calm and composed shrug of the indivi 
ual who has complete confidence in himself, the sigh of relief from 
those who have previously experienced failure and know that bei 
have escaped it this time, the explosive comment from those S 
find that pressure has been released, and the exultant shout of и. 
person who has enjoyed the competition, won the game, and n° 
seeks new obstacles to overcome. r 
Treatment interviews. Finally, interviews may be used E. 
therapeutic purposes. The therapeutic procedure may vary пе А 
that in which the counselor simply acts as а listener, and occasio" 
ally as a stimulator of responses, to the situation in which he "a 
comes a tutor or (in some other way) becomes a very active pr 
ipant in a learning situation. Both situations, and all their inter? 
diate phases, provide excellent opportunities to observe the behav; 
of individuals. When the student is airing a gripe or pleading 0 
assistance, when he is describing the need for revision of the p 
curriculum to provide for his particular needs, or when he i$ be 
given Special assistance in the development of adequate ee 
habits, the counselor is in a strategic position to observe and 
scribe his behavior. nt 
Only in rare cases is a condition requiring remedial treatm 
for a school subject uncomplicated by other factors. A fresh 
who came to a counselor initially to seek assistance in his en 
in German was found to be very much disturbed about a7? ce 
е банк Te е university despite his parents’ ins or 
ried by the fea тч ie hee a. Is purposes bes" yarn 
he had gone against the wishes of his РЁ a 
and the fact that his attendance at the university was putting g 
strain on the family's financial resources, he had been determi” 
to justify his choice by making a good record, and he had ae t 
in all his Courses except German. As his marks became Wor ow 
Worry increased, and both marks and mi 
levels. In this case remedial sessions beca: 


ental health reach¢ јем 
; : me therapeutic interv that 
and it was not until the worry about hi 

his marks improved. 


s choice had lessene 
5 5 H 
Nondirective approach. Up to this point the discussio” “yet 
terviewing has suggested that it will be largely of the directiv® 
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There has been no intent to slight the nondirective approach. The 
experienced counselor should be well aware of the fact that both 
types, as well as many variations and mixtures of each, are re- 
quired when dealing with the variety of problems that he meets in 
his day to day work. The nondirective approach appears to have 
developed as a protest against the activities of counselors who were 
too direct, too positive, and too lacking in appreciation of the 
Potentialities of their counselees to adapt and adjust when given 

ted encouragement and assistance. The various controversies 
that have arisen about the relative merits of directive and non- 
directive” counseling seem to revolve around the degree of direction 
Provided by the counselor. There are few proponents of the ex- 
tremes among those who have studied the merits of each and prac- 
ticed both, but the counselor should be aware of the major issues 
Involved. 

The two extremes, insofar as the counselor’s role is concerned, 
May be summarized in the following manner. In the highly direc- 
Чуе pr ocedure the control and direction of the interview rests with 
а counselor who has superior resources with which to diagnose and 
‘valuate the problem and direct the action toward an adequate 
*olution of the client's problems. The other requires that the rela- 
‘Onship should be completely nondirective with respect to the 

- Counselor, The argument for the latter method is that it respects 
$ autonomy of the client, is more effective and more democratic, 
Sad places the responsibility for the understanding of the problems 
Nd their solution upon the client because the individual has enor- 
5 Qus Capacity for adaptation and adjustment. The primary aim of 
„directive counseling is said to be that of releasing those forces 
i An individual which drive him toward growth, maturity, 

Positive health. 

„Тһе terms "directive? and "nondirectiv 
“tings more or less synonymously with co 


в 

1 i 15, 
Apri Rogers C. R., “Counseling,” Review of Educational Research, vol. 15, 
til, 1945; Rogers, С. RS CEU IAE and Psychotherapy (Boston: Hough- 
Frons; in Company, 1942); Rogers, С. R., “Tools for the Guidance Worker 
Soci te Thinking in Guidance, J. В. Yale, (Chicago: Science es ея 
Psycho 1945); Thorne, Е. C, “А Critique of Non-directive Methods o 


19 Otherap. an 1 and Social Psychology, vol. 39, October, 
Pads Snyder, WV үш Status of Psychotherapeutic Counseling,” 
"Some Ogica] Bulletin, vol. 44, July, 1947; Hahn, M. Е., and м. Е. iod 
Cong, ro ments in Defense of ‘Non-nondirective Counseling" Journal of 


E Psychology, vol. 11, March-April, 1947. 


e" are used in many 


" unselor-centered and 
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client-centered, respectively. Wrenn,” however, claims that client- 
centeredness has been used with varying degrees of emphasis » 
counselors for generations. His interpretation is that it is a сои > 
ing approach that is adjusted to the needs of the client, and there 
fore it may be either directive or nondirective. The individual cou 
selee is the determining factor in its degree of directivencss: ^; 
withstanding this distinction, any reference to client-centerednes Р 
the discussion that follows will mean nondirective counseling: г 
The counselor-directed interview takes place after the counsel 
has reviewed all possible information concerning the couns? É 
This information may be developed through contacts with inte 
relatives, parents, physician, and other concerned parties. a 
scores, behavior descriptions, school grades, and other school P. 
cords are sources of information. All available physical, psychologe 
cal, social, and other facts must be gathered and utilized. © 
effective, the counselor must have wide knowledge and skill in 5" se 
fields as psychology, education, and sociology, in order to diagn? 
and interpret the client's problems. He must be especially адер en 
handling such difficulties as emotional resistance to the trut wig 
it is unpleasant. Moreover, he must have at hand solutions e 
client's problems that he can present and the client follow.” the 
During an interview of the completely directive type Јал: 
counselor and counselee follow a well-defined, counselor-ma¢° F п 
What the client thinks about himself, his experiences the prob у р“ 
he faces, and the possible solutions enter into the discussion ur 
dp only so far as it fits the pre-established plan of the on 
ras dan cdm osis and interpretation of the client's РГО č 008 
presentation, and the decisions as to solution are all fur jent 
of the counselor. The counselee's position is stri to гесір! a 
who id willitg tn accept th position is strictly tha and ae 
pt the omniscience of the counselor ^^ | wh? 


according to his direction i E 
: s. In this relationshi couns? s 
has directed the entire proceedi: жен Mae еа 


1 ngs assumes responsib: 

шз: directly related to his own ко: es D 
lead Е md nondirective interview the counselee t bt 
ead in the discussion. The counselor merely reflects 27 e 


identifies the attitudes, thoughts, and any emotional гезро? in? 
ia clients. The counselor may only repeat or paraphI?5 рел? 
clearer or more easily understood terms the responses de "d 


“Wrenn, C. G., “Client-C i ional а" 
logical Measurement, vol. 6, о LH ae 
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The counselor does not project into the situation any of his own 
Judgments, evaluations, diagnoses, or solutions. He does not ques- 
tion, probe, analyze, interpret, advise, suggest, or coerce. The 
counselor’s entire effort is concentrated on making it possible for 
the client to achieve the deepest understanding of himself, of his 
Problems, and of the best possible solutions. The counselor at all 
times attempts to provide an accepting, uncritical, atmosphere in 
which the client can work through his problem in his own way. 
This working-through process on the part of the client is said 
to follow three phases. First, there is a period of emotional release. 
As the client realizes that he is in a safe atmosphere, he proceeds to 
unburden himself, pouring forth deeper and deeper attitudes re- 
ы himself and conditions outside himself. This process really 
- оше an emotional catharsis, which results in the next phase 
hi understanding and insight into his problems. Only through 
P elimination of pent-up emotions is greater understanding pos- 
ible. This understanding may be manifested through verbal sym- 
208, through changed reactions, or both. Spontaneity, vitality, and 
€pth of insight develop during this phase. The state of greater self- 
yi Standing and insight is followed by the third phase of changed 
E че, new goals, and the visualization of choices, the making 
їй €cisions, and development of real self-confidence in his selec- 
Оп of a proper course of action." 
к this brief summary the two mi 
E ud process have been presente: М 
su nselors will lie somewhere between these two extremes. Wrenn 
зев the possibility that client-centeredness in counseling falls 
bly € а continuum of emphasis, that some counselors may invaria- 
Use an extreme of counselor-centeredness or client-centeredness, 
Noe others may do so only under certain conditions. He sug- 
gd qus a great deal of counseling falls at other points than the 
es of the continuum. The authors of this volume prefer to 


a 
Сере this point of view. Other students of the problem propose 


hex : i 
35 in the final analysis, both concepts must be validated against 


of pes Problems presented by the client and that the validation 
m must await definitive experimental evidence. 

Seve his lack of experimental evidence concerning the value of the 
ral methods of therapeutic interviewing should inhibit the 


ost divergent views of the 
d. The approach of most 


= 
Wi 
Tenn, C. G., ор. cit. 
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counselor when he is tempted to commit himself to the use of any 
one method. He should keep in mind the following statement made 
by Wischner and McKinney” after they had reviewed current litera- 
ture on counseling: 


However, since there has been an introduction of new methods 
without adequate evaluation of the old, it would seem desirable 2 
take stock. Proper evaluation of technics can result only from ". i 
application of recognized research methods. The non-directive techn! 
has stimulated work in this direction. One must be careful to амо! 
confusion of technic with theory. Success or lack of success; 
measured by progress criteria may have little relation to basic 
retical formulations and more connected with specific technics an 
personal relationships which are themselves as yet not too well define Е 
For the ultimate development of а scientific understanding ° 
counseling process, what is needed is research which considers not d 
variables related to technic but also variables which are likely ® po: 
to general formulations concerning the counseling process which T7 A, 
eventually be related to the existing body of psychological knowled8 


only 


General problems of interviewing. Since the interview an 
be a flexible instrument which allows for adaptation to the circu 
stances and the personnel involved, it is impossible to draw “Fiy 
rigid set of rules for its use. The following suggestions are gener 0 
useful, but they apply only to those situations in which there Є A 
marked variation from the usual. The counselor will modify ; i" 
to suit the occasion and may even find it desirable to chang 
plan as an interview proceeds. ш“ 
1 In general it is better to dispense with the taking of notes va 
ing an interview because it may interfere with concentration ws 
the subject’s behavior, may make his responses difficult to а о ре 
and may inhibit him. If a complete record is desired, it T as 
necessary to conceal a microphone in the room.” In still other, Spe 
the microphone or recorder may be shown to the subjects: one 
senior author has had experience with the use of the micro nal 

66 Wi in 
mM i onte Melton “Counseling,” Review of Educ? said 


“ This procedure was used in the interviews with the subjects i? "n 
reported by Bender, Imus, and Roth: 1 E 
VW a ney, op. cit. s nO 
ien good rapport has been established, the microphone doe coye 
pear to inhibit subjects. The risk that a hidden microphone may be i sce 
and that rapport may be lost appears not worth the advantage 
provides. 
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under both circumstances, and he has found that the latter tech- 
nique is most effective. In the interviewing of college students (as in 
the case of Jane, reported previously), he has used the procedure of 
putting the microphone on the desk, showing it to the subject, and 
telling the subject that the complete interview was to be recorded. 
The microphone was then covered but remained on the table. After 
the interviews the students were asked if the microphone had dis- 
turbed them, and the usual response was that it had not. Many 
Subjects reported that they had forgotten all about it. In cases 
Where good rapport has been established, as in the case of Peter, 
Whose interview is reported in detail above, a stenographer may 
Sit and take the notes without disturbing the subject. Where no 
record is made and no complete notes kept, the counselor may tell 
the subject occasionally that he is writing down something that he 
Considers to be very important. In general, however, the interview 
Will proceed better if no notes are kept. A summary must, however, 
€ written immediately after the interview because forgetting takes 
Place quickly.” 
The interviewer must not put on a pose. Youth are quick to 
recognize a forced or artificial manner, and few counselors can 
Put on an act? consistently enough to make it seem real to the 
Subject, Attitudes of disapproval or approval must not be evident, 
and the forcing of language to get down to the same level as a sub- 
Ject should not be practiced. The counselor may be as serious as 
of россазіоп demands, but he should not resent jokes on the part 
бе, is subject nor refrain from using his own if they help to illus- 
= * a point or increase rapport. He should make it clear that he 
Рес the feelings and judgments of his subject even though he 
кт) Not agree with them or feel that they are justified. He must 
ize that the subject is studying him at the same time as he is 
Serving his subject, and that the conclusions which each one 
е about the other will partly determine the success of future 
jus енп processes. If the subject decides that the counselor is 
another potential critic who may give him a poor mark or 
д Cone who is going to try to make him over without his consent, 
Necessary rapport will seldom be established. \ 4 
к he subject must be informed of the purpose of the interview. 
© asks about the purpose directly, he should receive a frank and 


е 
k arbin, T. R., “Case Notes in Student 
Erican College Personnel Association, 


Counseling,” Report of Meeting of 
1940. 
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vard Guidance Study” and are Partial revisions of the forms E^ 
in the Harvard Growth Study" They were used in an interview "d 
ting to determine the extent to which certain characteristic ша n 
of responding to Paper-and-pencil techniques had been carried a 
beyond the high-school Years, and it permitted the determinat! 
of the effectiveness of the Study in meeting its objectives. be- 
The inclusion of a miscellaneous category for data about D 
havior is intended primarily to emphasize the fact that the o 
selor must always be alert to the possibilities of obtaining inform e 
tion from any source and at any time. Too often counselors beco r 
so involved in standardized procedures and routine administra 
of particular techniques that they tend to overlook valuable d? 


SUMMARY t 

In this chapter we have been concerned with the ргосшгете? 

of data about an individual with respect to his usual behavior A ў 
Significant variations from it, the area commonly described 25 Е 
noted earlier, of course, that the separa" 


+ . B ve 
Considered in relation to them. In this chapter, we have atte™P in 
to point out that there are no short-cuts, such as those ітр. is е2 
б + B + c 
nes and questionnaires, in the study of th will 


г 
Out the overt behavior of his counselee ор, 
other persons in the well-defined terms of the behavior desc"? че 

Е Procedure by using the subtler methods ° jo? 
autobiography and projective techniques to get more inform р 
the individual, He will question pa 5 of 


th 
? Roth j i К 
af паа ney, J. W. M., and B. A. Roens, Guidance of American 

? Dearborn, W. F., and J. W. M. 


Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth 
1938), 


ті 


00.6 
Rothney, Scholastic, Social and P P 


5 t 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univers? 
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from many miscellaneous sources. In a later chapter we shall be 
concerned with procedures for collating all the information that 
the counselor has obtained about the individual and for putting it 
to work in his service. 
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EXERCISE 1 
Fr Read the following autobiography written by a tenth-grade boy. 
2 Study of his report, answer the following questions: 
y What facts do you have about him of which you feel sure? 
2. What information would you need to verify some of his 
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H would 
statements before you would feel certain about them? How 
: SA 
you get the information? : вые E. 
3. What cues, hints, and suggestions about his peni. ii 
sonal adjustments, social attitudes, sense of humor, and p 
characteristics do you have? ге 
After you have written your report on the above рона E 
pare a list of questions that you would ask him in interv 5 


А ]uatio? 
signed to obtain more facts about him and to make an eval 
of his behavior, 


н ;consin High 
Autobiography Written by a Tenth-Grade Boy in a Wisconsin 
School 
(All original spellings and constructions have been retained.) 
I. My Ancestors 1 am 8 
To begin with, I must tell what my nationality ws wi 
mixture of German, Pennsylvania Dutch, English and Fre 
no particular nationality predominating. 
І shall be brutally frank. I h 
5 my forebears came over on the * 
(or even dukes, lords, 
famous ancestors at all. 


To be sure Crandall 
names, and the: 


10 (Prudence, Charles Henry, 
Sir Francis Beaumont, and Will 


f 
ne © 
king 
any 


0 
avc no famous ancestors. P 
‘mayflower.” There wen Qe 2 
or earls) in my family. І don't 


5 
: у 
Most of my ancestors came over from Europe during de 
15 1840 to 1870. The Crandalls, however, may date back, som 
Revolution. I don't claim any a: 


of them were of th 


mden, Wis, about the turn oot 
century. My mother was born in Wilonsin, Wis. a iud stat 

РРУ childhood, they both attended Sams үс 

Teachers’ College. hey va 
They met there in due time became engaged. T csl 


married in Chicago, Ш. After that they settled down in Jo? 
Wis., where my father worked in the Y.M.C.A. 


II. Jonesville cards | 
25 One day т September, 1929, a momentous event ОС© „г 


m 
was born! I came into this world at 11:00 A.M., Septé 
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1929, at the hospital in Jonesville. I weighed all of 7 pounds, 11 

oz. (I was very fat when I was a baby, but I am certainly not fat 

now.) I was named Joseph Beaumont Crandall. In about 10 days 
30 І was allowed to go home. 

I do not remember anything about life in Jonesville. When I 
Was about 6 or 8 months old I began to take interest in books 
(pictures only, of course which I have held to this day. 

I was baptised at the Jonesville Congregational Church, by Rev. 
5 Smith. I created quite a little diversion by crying during the 
Prayer, as all babies do when in church to be baptised. 

While in Jonesville I lived in two houses, so I had to go 
through the confusion of moving day. The back yards of the 
houses adjoined, however, so the move was accomplished with a 
minimum of difficulty. 

At the age of 11 months I learned to talk (?). I said Ma-ma, 
Da-da, Ba (for baby, meaning mysclf) and Duh (for duck). I 
became fond of birds, as I still am, and called every bird from 

45 umming-bird to Ostrich a duck. - 

I spent my first Christmas with my Grandparents at Wilonsin. 

No doubt it was a great occasion but I don't remember it 


(naturally). 
I also don't remember my first birthday, though I suppose my 


50 Parents made a fuss over me. | 1 
. . The depression was raging at this time, and my father lost his 
Job because of it. Fortunately he soon got a job in the Rocktown 
Y.M.CA,, and so after living in Jonesville for about a ycar. I was 


forced to move to Rocktown. 


III. First Years in Rocktown 


55 ү We moved to Rocktown and established ourselves in a four- 
amily apartment on East End Ave., Rocktown's main Street. It 
Was conveniently close to the Y.M.C.A. and the business section 

Of town, 
I can’t remember too much about this place and the other 
60 People who lived there. One family was the Smith family. Mr. 
mith was fond of carpentry and could be heard pounding at all 
Ошз of day and night. When I was older Mrs. Smith shocked 
mus no end, because she wore shoes with no toes to them, and 
Painted her toenails red. There was also Betty Smith, about whom 


es Shall Speak again. , ' 
d In one of the apartments lived a woman with two Pckingese 
985. I do not remember the third person (or people) at all. 
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I 

As yet, since I was so fat and lazy (now I am m 
had not learned to walk. When I was 22 months old, E 
I finally took my first steps, and eventually mastered ps = “of the 

Naturally, after learning to walk, I ran away. = found 
neighbor girls, coming home from an errand BRE me, 229 M 
me goin west, several blocks from home. She текше n away: 
after I was tied up for several days, I lost the desire to xbarrassa 

Rocktown has a great many Negroes, and I once em inting f 
by mother no end by staring hard at a Negro woman, үз уп were 
her, and asking, “What’s that?” The Negroes in Косу c insult- 
very sensitive, and were likely to attack anybody who ma! a 


b 
ing remarks about them, so I suppose Mother may have 
little frightened. 


d 
CS, ай 
My father was well-drenched in spray from the fire-hos 


this froze on him. It must have been very unpleasant. ит pad 
At last we reached the neighbors, and then I woke UP 
slept through all the previous excitement. tment we 
The fire was eventually put out, and since our араг ау. Th 
probably damaged the least, we moved in without 98 р 
damage was soon repaired, and life became normal ая We A 
Some time or other, my first love-affair (!) began. It А olde 
Betty Smith, the girl upstairs, who was only a few mon nd ре, 
than I. We sat together on the swing in the back-yard, # stare 
our teddy-bears; or picked dandelion boquets, or else vei it ске 


curiously at the old lady next door, but that was as far 4 
went, 


worms, cat the berries of an unknown bush, and other 115 У, еса? 
us parades and EE ge 
aid of people vrac p 
We had several adventures with tramps, and an especial? sd 


ro 
p ate a meal on our 
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Mother was mortified, and thereafter explicitly told all tramps to 
come to the back door. However, I never seemed to be afraid of 
tramps. 

TIS When I was about 3 years old, we decided to leave the apart- 
ment, and so we moved to Washington Ave. and a larger place. 


IV. Growing Up 


. We soon became established in our new apartment. We 
lived upstairs and there was a tire shop downstairs, but it did 
not disturb us unduly. 'The cemetery was right behind our house. 
120 The reason we moved was because we needed more room, 
and the reason we needed more room was because an addition 


to the family was expected. 
And so, on June 12, 1934, my 
Particularly excited, even after visiting he: 
125 though no doubt her other relatives werc. Й 
The next two years were quite uneventful. I made friends 
with other children in the neighborhood, especially Donna Mae 

Rosseyn (I’m sure I don’t know if that is spelled right). 

I got a tricycle, and after learning to ride, I no doubt be- 
13 Came a menace to innocent pedestrians. Tricycle-riding small 
? children are realy dangerous, since they always demand the 


right-of-way. à 
In these interesting pursur 


sister Ruth was born. I was not 
r in the hospital, 


ts I spent about two years. 


У. School! 
One day in September, 1934, I entered school. I became one 
of a small and happy group in the morning kindergarten, 
at school. е | 
I was not afraid to go to school, but, rather, I enjoyed it. 
OF course, there was not much work in kindergarten. 
„ Our group built a model "train" out of blocks and paper, and 
is Since it seated the whole class, it provided a great deal of pleasure. 
. We also enjoyed such pleasures as sliding, singing (?), draw- 
Ing, cooking (yes, we actually made applesauce), making models 
still have an oatmeal-box train somewhere) and gardening 
_ (lettuce and radishes, both of which actually Егон). y | 
145 _ At the end of the year I was promoted to first grade, an 


ver sin been work. 
In ME asta to read, but since I had had some 


instruct; this was not difficult. I have mem- 
Orized Ws hA UE. of the first reader, to wit: “Dick. 
се Dick. See Dick run. Jane. See Jane. See Jane Run. Baby. 


135 
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rear 
150 See Baby. See Baby run. Run, Baby, run.” throughout Е iz 
we followed this family (including Mother, Father, a б іше 
lieve а pet of some kind) through many fascinating асу which 
I soon learned to like reading and dislike Arithmetic, 
is still true. + а band: 
While in kindergarten and first grade I played in ether i? 
I played “rhythm sticks”, two sticks to be pounded ОБ" cians 
time with the music. How I envied those distinguished m 
the drum and cymbal players. ed i? 
In Kindergarten we had a circus, and the band na 
uniforms. It was a great affair with everybody in kin i 


vi 
+d not Я 
participating. In the first grade, however, the band did 
any “concerts.” 


rade. 
At the end of the year, I was promoted to second gra 


155 


160 


VI. From Second to Fourth 


o D 
Second grade was not much harder than first, but 1 ori 
think I liked it as well. I began to be even less fond of аг és, and 
It was then that it was discovered that I had bad у) ш 
so I got my first pair of glasses. I was very proud of t d 
my mother was very unhappy. ird gi? 
Third grade meant А so to speak, for bu. fon 
170 was on the second floor. In third grade I studied geogr 
the first time, and I enjoyed it. d гаф 
The third grade teacher, Miss Hansen, was a fat an по, э 
crabby teacher, who tried desperately to play the low aroun, 
never succeeded. She was fond of tying paper towe 5 jcke 


the mouths of talkative students, and tying especially 
children to their chairs. 


ot 
16 


a 


17 


a 


as 
: de У, 

р When in third grade Т was in a chorus (the whole g "T 
mm it, else I would Probably never have made it). We 3 


sang 
up on a platform on the junior high school stage, a” nd Wa 
180 few songs. Ou 


a 
T proud parents applauded thunderously; 
were made happy. 


алс 

Then came fourth grade, and I was in another pee 
The entire school Presented а cantata, and the fourt е a 
were supposed to be Dutch, I wil 

185 Attired in a queer but interesting Dutch costume; ^* а y 
number of other people, got up on the stage and waved ge bY 


а mes 
around in a Dutch windmill dance. It was thrilling t° * 
probably much less 


5 

j 1 | $0 to the audience. disc? y 
During this period І Suffered through a good w^ me 

190 T had German measles, red measles, whooping coughs 2^. pec 


3 jouslY 
colds. I did not have mumps, and since I had previo" 


19 


20 


20 


21 


21 


5 


o 


a 


© 


a 


220 


230 
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jabbed in the arm with a needle, I didn't have any danger of 
getting smallpox or diphtheria. 

One exciting adventure (though it didn't affect me) oc- 
curred when a car crashed into the house next door. I heard it 
all and was vastly excited, though I was not able to sce it until 
the wreckage and body were removed. 

During this period I made friends with John Green, who, as 
I now know, was a very questionable sort of person. He was 
also the only boy in third grade to wear leggings. 

. And so the happy ycars passed by in such pursuits as climb- 
ing trees in the Vacant Lot, feeding the cemetery squirrels, walk- 
ing out to the creck viaduct, and so forth. 

I became fond of at least two girls during these years. One 
was Jean Cromwell who did not share the feelings, and the other 
was Inez Frailey. She was from the country, and, having braids 
and freckles, was the typical country hick type, but I liked her, 
and she returned the liking, so I was satisfied. 

Just before I entered Fifth grade, we decided to move, 


50 we moved a few blocks away. 


and 


VII. Last Years in Rocktown 


The new area into which we moved might be noted for its 
abundance of children. A number of these, led by Carol Brown, 
the neighborhood brat, prepared a hole in the back yard, which 
they covered with boards in the hope that when I walked on the 
boards they would give way; and I would fall. My sister revealed 
the plot, and anyway, the hole wasn't more than 6 inches deep. 

In fifth grade I was part of a large group which danced the 
minuet at a public performance. It was very enjoyable to me, 


and actually rated an encore! . 
It was about this time when I learned to ride a bicycle. It 
Was a slow and hard process, but there was a dead-end street 
just back of our house on which I practiced in comparative free- 
dom from spectators. 

I soon learned to ba 
Occasion I failed completely to turn. 
Stopped by a mass of shrubbery- 

mishaps I learned how 


Eventually, however, and after many : 
to turn, start, and stop, and my father, sister, and I enjoyed many 


lance but turning was difficult. On one 
I lost control and was only 


icycle trips. . T 

Sixth grade was uneventful, since I did nothing unusual at 
all. I did enjoy studying science; which really appeared in sixth 
Stade for the first time. 
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During this period I first became interested in birds 29 
began keeping a bird list. That interest has grown ever 
35 then. 

235 th On day in August, 1942, it was revealed that my father bs 
been hired as a teacher in Raleigh, Wisconsin, and that we m 
move there soon. After a whirlwind of packing (less than a Mox 
we moved from Rocktown, and I haven't been back there si 


VIII. Raleigh 


240 My mother, sister, and I lived with my grandparents in d 
sin for two weeks; then we moved to Raleigh, since we had fo 
a house. nal 

І entered the seventh grade and soon settled down to a no cen 

life. I made friends, joined school clubs (Audubon, drama 

245 science) and soon became used to it. thieves 
I was in a dramatics club production, being one of the 

in “Ali Baba.” I said almost nothing. id not 
I joined the church and also the Boy Scouts, but I di 

remain too long in the scouts. my 
During the summer we lived at a Bible Institute, where ade 

father worked. Here I became interested in botany, and A 

a collection of pressed tree leaves, My bird list also thrived. 


i А $ à 2 at. 
tried, but in vain, to learn to swim, but I did learn to row а boat 
(I still can't swim.) 


250 


d 
255 Nothing much happened in eighth grade except that I learn 
to dislike manual training. ard 
t summer we were again at the Bible Institute. Tow 
the end of the 


> р hai 
summer my interest in botany revived, and 


: | jon 
been going strong ever since. I also develop insuperable avers! 
260 to noisy people. 


t 
A numbers of things happened in ninth grade. I had my mi 
date, with Doris Duncan. I took part in a number of band i: 
certs, which were my first public Performance since SEV pon 
the year I graduated with a very sol 


e- 


ssive as some people would like t? who 


; job that year, working for a тап 
makes botanica] equipment. 


pa 
H 2. € 

1 the present time, and since I hav 

no more life, I cannot write any more, 


EXERCISE 2 


HE) T 
8 statements were made on an application f° t 
à man who wanted to enroll in the freshman 


The followin, 
mission form by 


ad- 


Ja% 


— —SO 
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of a state university. What clews about the individual would a 
Counselor have to begin the counseling process? 
(All original constructions and spellings have been retained.) 
. Have you made adequate financial You bet. 
arrangements for your first year in 
college? 

2. List high-school courses which were I don’t drop anything. 
dropped before the end of the semes- What is worth having is 
ter: give year in each case and reason worth keeping. 

3. Whee PPing- sth phate 

* Which of your school activities do Swimming if it does not 
You intend to continue in college? config: with classes and 
study. 


I should have access to 
the best the state has to 


offer. 


pee influences that led you to de- 
re to come to this institution. 


ў m the following space and on the 
E Page write (1) a paragraph indi- 
n DE your purpose in attending col- 

e. 


sity High School education is still a ‘poor re 

tion É One completes high school and is sti 
1 16 тесеї intensive 

leve]. received the best and most intensi bmp RET 


t i i rvei 
pal d. foo bad that the ышкы Perhaps this is unjust to 


шеш of homogenized 

Opp... ^ Can't wait longer, an ] 

Зено апа hobnob with the more affluent relative. 

af mo lapsed since the time of your 
re than th onths have elaps 

Qaduation, let is paragraph of this statement deal with your 


Experi Г 5 
Хрегіспсе and activities since that time. 


Wealth, 


П, assume that the day after 
Е. For many the day after 


Hi 
Brad gh school valedictorians, 
d forces in '33 to move 


qst i п one begins an induction 1 аут 
е { at. But budget and depressio: 4 of schedule and 
Ung Uction-into-life-ritual a full two weeks ahead oi $ 


5 ical plague—how to make 
Qe Dus the whole problem and pedagogia ud N EET 


Id real to othouse clientele. D Е АВ 
Perigg Paper bs be in the same forced pu emm 
The q, It molded tastes too. I read Everett ры tchin’s analysis, 
Bu I faning of a Liberal Education, and vede ` E Î 
Tomi, © read Emerson and Whitman, D doceas er jin 
"8 Within my ken while in high school. T 
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180 PERFORMANCES OF COUNSELEES 

ү t 
rather than from significant differences in the testing process. E 
should be noted that in all tests we measure achievement. bs d 
formance) on selected items and infer the aptitude. If we n a 
to use a test for the appraisal of present status we customarily i 
it an achievement test. If we intend to predict future perioral 
from it, we label it an aptitude, ability, or prognosis test. Thus, i 
tests are labeled in terms of the use to which the scores are m 
rather than in terms of fundamental differences in the E. f 
of the testing activity or the function measured. If the couns и 
is fully aware of this phenomenon, he is not likely to develop sg 
great faith in the discriminative powers of tests, nor will he а и 
ute to tests some magical, mysterious, and vaguely defined po и 
which they do not possess. The same caution applies, of course; 
all other techniques used in the study of individuals. 


the 
Rulon’ has pointed out some of the problems and some of 
implications for couns 


è ur 
cling that result from failure to clarify © 
definitions. He notes first: 


О 


0 
a person cannot be 2 8 ing 
t 


i 
accept the responsibility of develoP 
him into a 5004 citizen апуш 1 i % 


al aptitudes. W @ > 
, "Why don't J ge 
cient in? In the Су 


Jon oh 
Rulon? goes on to Point out that lack of clarity in definition cs 

terms makes a very great difference in actual counseling proc 

He writes: 


Р. ca 
® Rulon, P, J., “On the Concepts of G wti ну»? Harvard Edu 
tional Review, vol. 17 No. 1 (Winter), 1947, кыне; 
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Ne b a case stated in two ways by two different educational 
ability . He Says, We have many cases of discrepancies between 
m WE ambition in one way or another: either more ambition 
“Here bility or more ability than ambition.” The other worker says, 
Pcie a boy who has failed all his academic work throughout the 
the ju ar grades, and is now failing in all his academic subjects in 
Sn ba high school, and yet he says his plans are to go into a book- 
Th upation after college training." 
cM two workers agree that they are presenting the same edu- 
с problem in different words. Let us see what the ambiguous 
in Ree of ability will lead us to 1n this case. We call the boy 
he b say, “Johnny, your ambitions and your ability do not jibe.” 
much oy must not be expected to be very happy about this, nor very 

N enlightened. 
ability 1 let us see to what the consistent perf 
y leads us. We say to the boy, “Johnny, you know what your 


Teco H 2 
is and what you have said your plans are. Now I want you to 
er these things in relation to each other, and I want you to do 
do one of three things as I see it. 


Som: 8 
ething about them. You can 
you can change your 


ou 
Jha ee change your level of performance, 
Plans, or you can expect to have lots of trouble. Your performance 


15 n 8 А 
ОЁ consistent with your plans.” [Italics are the writer’s.] 


ormance definition of 


warnings such as those given by 
п about the value of tests in the 
m of students because 


kn School personnel will heed 
ee will be less confusio 
٤ eling process. There will be less criticis 
Y are “not working up to their ability” and more understanding 


0 
abil û, Curious phenomenon, the boy who is “working beyond his 
Eo There will be less tendency to attach labels to students and 
more € that they have been permanently classified. There will be 
cient чоп that test scores do not, in themselves, provide suffi- 
ey Bice for counseling and more appreciation of the fact that 
© not automatically determine the action that a counselor 


Reh sala: 
т client should take. 
should be noted further that the selection of tests, the inter- 
f results in counseling com- 


Pretat; 
itera of scores, and the application 0 
to form a much more complex process than is generally 


Teali 
woed, Cattell’ has pointed this out in no uncertain terms. He 
Tites. D 
Й 
G ө, 
Мон, EA R. B, Description and Measurement. of Personality (Yonkers: 
ook Company, 1946), P- 10. 
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; t уоса- 
There is no mistake more costly than the m phe 
tional-guidance experts, educators, industrial ол = eit of ps" 
workers, and psychiatrists can intelligently пре the on which they 
chological tests without fully understanding the theory tion is the rise 
are based. One of the comic spectacles of our genera’ d to give mo- 
of a body of practicing psychologists who are prepare dut 
mentous advice on personality, and who claim and = Е "ho insist Af 
is a new, Superior, and entircly scientific profession, bu thing more 
the same time, that they shall not be asked to learn CE dart profiles 
complicated than simple addition and the drawing о! ts to disen- 
and who lose patience at once with any text which attemp unity an 
tangle the complex interaction of factors in the organic 


d : ives of 
developmental history of personality. They wish to direct the li 


P А reason” 
others with almost godlike insight, but without the effort of 
ing necessary even 


row. 

for adjusting the mechanism of a E to 

Parenthetically, one may add that the practicing aim пй excec 

be of a mental caliber and а profundity of training which of the 

those of the medical Practitioner as much as the adjustments merely 
total organism to a living society exceed in complexity the 

physiological adjustments of the organism. Р dividual 

The theoretical framework which can deal with all in e 

differences of personality, and the prediction of their conseque eutic 

relation to occupations, educational systems, clinical be 
influences, and social life generally, cannot be simple. [Italic 


ABILITY AND APTITUDE TESTS 
With the above Cautions 


in counseling of tests which 
“mental ability,” 


clear-cut, incontrovertible evi 


use 
in mind we may now consider i sd 
are commonly labeled "intellige t 
tic aptitude.” "There is at presen 
dence concerning the structure P 
no definite and dependable proof © uch 


pe 
“Terman, L. М Ja Boston; НОЗЕ 
Aman, L. M., d easuring Intelli e (Boston: 

ton Mifflin Company, 1937), 8 Intelligence 


° Wechsler, D., Measurement of Adult Int 
Wilkins Company, 1946). 


—— 
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leads 0 a 

D eame vien in the process of counseling. Acceptance of a 
cn Me pis of intelligence suggests, however, that 
EE. and or ifferential measures increases as the subjects grow 
P as specialized opportunity, training, and interest begin 

n their influence. á 
ce seit | reports, written by a counselor after he had ob- 
Dei me su we during the administration of tests of so-called 
rom Eun s ability," indicate the extent to which the scores 
шашуы ual mental tests can contribute to the understanding 
iduals and suggest next steps 1n the counseling process. 

among the upper ten per cent of the 


ormance measured by the tests. He 
cceed was shown by repeated 


N І.О. of—places him 
tried ion in the type of perf 
E. hard and his desire to su 
ingly e A the correctness of his answers. He did exceed- 
verbal а all the items which required use of figures and non- 
On verbal crial, but performed only at average levels for his age 
these are material. Further testing should be done to determine if 
Very m oe differences. He was an alert interesting boy who spoke 
Frequent about himself and his many activities. He is left-handed. 
i eye-blinking suggests examination of his ocular condition 
vestigation of situations which may provide too much emo- 


Опа] sti 5 
stimulation. He should do the work of his grade satisfactorily. 
e lower five per cent of the popu- 


NS s І.О. of— places her in th 
ard Pu the type of performance measured by this test. She tried 
assed th, failed often but did not seem to care whether or not she 

= е tests. She failed to respond to praise and encouragement 
i med to be very glad when the testing was ended. Her atten- 


d to do. She asked for many repeti- 
difficulty in hearing and investiga- 
de. She has a decided squint and 
e. We suggest that she be 


арреагапс 
fication of 


Tese 
В nt: а 
$ а generally unattractive 
determine whether classi! 


Sliven 
Mental b examination to 
Paur eficiency should be made. 
ation = Т.О. of—places him in the uppe: 
111 the type of performance measured by this test. He passed 


an 
P he 2 four years beyond what İS expected of a boy of his age 
id all kinds of items on this scale with equal facility. He took 


С; 
КООР H. E., “A Development » The American 
(N Стам, September, 1946. 
cw во А. В., апа В. $. Burnham, 
en: Yale University Press. 1946). 


two per cent of the pop- 


т 

b 

ү al Theory of Intelligence,” 
Forecasting College Achievement 
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the test as a challenging game and the tester feels that his score rcp- 
resents his best performance. The behavior problems which this 
boy presents may be due to the fact that fifth grade work is not 
challenging enough for him. Achievement tests should be admin- 
istered to determine his grade level and, if it is high, promotion to 
the junior high school should be considered.? 

The general mental test. The general mental test score is опе 
of the measures that a counselor must have,” but, at the same time; 
there is not much that he can do with it. From this score he сай 
determine within wide limits the educability of an individual in 
regular academic channels where there is a minimum of adaptation 
to individual differences and where curricular coverage is deeme 
more important than such adaptation. The test score may suggest 
general occupational areas for which he can undertake trainin£- 
And within broad ranges, the re-educability of the person who 25 


having certain kinds of behavior difficulties may be estimated fro? 
т im Where appeals can be made to intellectualization of 
em, 


as in the followi Е 
ini llowing case, the test score may be of 50 


Ey A person—had not that student ii 
Дд . i t c 
pleted by making а stylus maze, n r^ 


as 

: application of such 167779 ig 

norms" throughout this section, | a Qt "Mandard ermon a 
tion. Students h ili ith 80 

usage та, wee f 

БЕ тау be referred t i and psychological meas 

an, Testing and the 


ЗА аа Evaluation, бшу 
c Poe Колу, J, W. M, The анон, Мое logy в 
ournal of Applied Psychology, vol. XIX, No. 4, 997 
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eral intelligence test. As a result of the discovery of the difficulties 
and as a result of their treatment on the intellectual level of which 

€ was capable the student regained self-confidence, to the extent 
that he asked questions, even argued, in his classes. His mathematical 
interest was utilized by teaching him several simple statistical proce- 

ures, and the reputation that he developed as the school statistician 
Save him more self-confidence than he had achieved for many years. 
test may suggest the limits of 
icate the amount 
rofit. It will not 


Cate the probability of passing 
‚© Possibility of success on entrance 


ame places,” ) 
he counselor may start his t with hy LA ie: 
al age, or the percentile, but | nish wi it. ir ^ 
. Ger it as merely one datum О i Шш опе patas 
iSpensable because it may be possible to make satis nod A 
infor’ Concerning the issues indicated above with the aid 3 suc À 
Ormation. He js less likely to be misled by the glib boy w В ГА 
ull. to be intelligent or by the reticent one who Ri уз 
Score than he would be if his judgment were unsupported by Я 
He wi But in using any test, he will always observe its limita x 
Yea, will remember that mental test scores do vary from pig 
ax that they are not personality indicators; that err je 
° designed to provide reliable evidence of special abi 
| 1 New 
Yon, атте, W. 5, and B. D. Wood, The Student and His KOA ( 


1 
“Dears Sie Foundation for ev A at Predicting the Child's Develop- 


те Dearborn м 
‚М. F., and J. W. 
(Cambridge: Sti-Art Publishers, 1941)- 


le- 
s d the € 
Special achievement tests. As the child ae morsel 
mentary-school level, the counselor will begin to dep 


€! ts 
PProximately 90 per ane p 
lerpretation of Educational Me jo 
Company, 1927), гу sect 
lation between the scores on the vocabula and 7) 
the total score on the test. See T, М. Term e 193 
Measuring Intelligence (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Companys 


of the Binet test and 
Merrill, 


А, 
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may perform ineffectively on tests for any of a number of reasons; 
m ause they have developed habits of resorting to formulas in 
ving problems; because they have refused to accept situations as 
Problems; and because they have avoided problems or have devel- 
?Ped the habit of making emotional, rather than intellectual, at- 
an 9n problems. (This does not imply that one cannot perform 
ell When emotionally sitmulated. ) YT 
ih Y individual of any age may find it more satisfying to fall 
NI and do as others do than to think a problem through alone 
follow it with independent action. Many superior youth have 
ound it easier to drift with the group than to tread a lonely and 
ho difficult path. Few youth find it worth while to fight alone 
Sch? Бор along with the gang is so much “the thing to do. 
the Ts are usually set up so that the superior student who follows 
ities Ockstep of the crowd will have little difficulty, and many activ- 
is ee Society are planned so that departure from the “regular 
t ү сш In such situations it is not unusual to get low ae 
Scop COTES from persons whose behavior has suggested that their 
Re Would be high. “Keep up with the Joneses,” "Do as the 
whee’ do,” “Follow the beaten path” are common statements 
n emphasize that it is better to stay in line. The counselor will, 
E he finds disparities between test performances and other be- 
х lor, look for explanations in his subjects’ responses to environ- 
a n and experience.” When he finds these disparities, he may have 
е nt about next steps in counseling which differ from those steps 
quired with a person who resists such influences. At all times the 


с 
me ауд will remember that test scores do not guarantee that the 
The Performance is a typical performance. . A 
Prob §eneralization given immediately above me qi 
20 in testing, We know that the only way to ge a qe 
We Я Performance is to measure achievement оп selecte tas S ч 
Crop 5o know that inferences from the score may be үш ia 
Css Ж The Person who has responded to problems by putting " 
Ene maximum effort or who has habitually attacked a problem 
Perf, lona]ly may achieve, upon measurement, less epo м 
m ance, It js dangerous, however, to infer that his perfo 


"св Will always be at that low level. In order to avoid error of 


18 
S ; : k C A 
pet Hull, с т, Aptitude Testing (Yonkers: World Book Company 
B Chap, VI Я 
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A the ın” 
inference, it is necessary to interpret test Scores in ркы tables 
dividual’s habitual modes of response, but since € the cos 
for such interpretations are not provided in test manuals, Ме i 
selor is forced into subjective treatment of an objective mei 
ment. He may find it necessary to get evidence of pe BE iro 
under better teaching and training conditions before he ca 
that his judgments about an individual are valid. "e 

Records of the performances of a counselee in all к with а 
areas over a period of years may, when they are а pur- 
series of test scores, Provide indispensable data for counse ch com 
poses. We may estimate the Merits and limitations of Su his six 
bined records and scores in the counseling of a boy during 
years of attendance at junior and senior high schools. 


TEST SCORES AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS 


1 та 0 
We may begin by examining the actual academic reco 
Paul, a boy i 


tions vary as new data 
Seventh-grade record foll 


OWS: 
Subject Area Grade 7 
e T rT B 
Drawing A T Sao TC e A 
Music 


Physical Education 


Penmanship 


B 

т В 

© б 
А 

1 St ON TNNT B 
UNDE A 
B 

B 

@ 


- > کے .> 
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The following interpretations of the record might be made: 


1. There are no real differences in performance in the various 
Subject fields represented. The apparent differences are due 
to variability in the.marking standards of his teachers. 

2. He is less interested in achieving good marks in grammar and 

Penmanship and puts forth less effort in these subjects. 

Spelling, drawing, and hygiene are intrinsically more interest- 

Ing to him and he puts forth more effort in these areas. 

4. He is a bright boy who does less than he could do in most 
Subjects, 

5. He is rather dull, but, by strenuous effort, he achieves better 
than average performance. ; ^ 

6. He is a rather pleasant person whom teachers like and whom 


they tend to mark in a favorable manner. Y 
7. He has marked special "aptitude" for drawing. 
NOW we may examine the combined record of the seventh and 
“ighth grades, 
us sc № ый че ee ee 


> 


Grades 
Subject Area 5 

Practical Arts... oo еее BIB 

rawing: ss.. n e Seabees eee A 4 

she а. Со ИИ В 
ОЛАЙ е B В 

PAM MAL у еы ESE ре д 
Spelling). : 2E ee cep tates EC EDS y 
ана ИИ ETE е @ 
Arithmetic fo Fog id d У ARAE B (0) 
Ну ере... уы A E AN vel 
Social Studies! SECO DAL ESOS E B B 
Physical Education-..- л B B 
P Som anshipron eee NATOS EE G — 


Ске ви i ie ee е ‚== ш. 
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- : : fol- 
Here again we may consider such interpretations as the 


ect 
lowing: The reader may, of course, want to add others and ге] 
any of those given. 


1. 


on 


- He finds arithmetic and Latin 


К 1 " :Cerences ій 
Differences in subject-field ratings are due to differen › 


A : boy 5 
teachers standards rather than to differences in the 
performance. 


- Latin is too difficult for a boy as dull as Paul. Я тапа 
- Low marks in Latin are due to poor background in gr 


as shown by seventh-grade performance in that subject. 


У ; in arith- 
He lacks the “capacity” to achieve to his usual level in 
metic, 


s +. other 
less interesting than his 
subjects. 


Я ; ESCAS рано to) DI 
- Hygiene and drawing are intrinsically more interesting 


than any other subject. 


г 
Р, 5 Р ч :ae manne 
- Hygiene and drawing are taught in such an interesting ™ 


that he puts forth more effort in those subjects. 


Быр ; hool are 
When the marks for the three years of junior high 5С he fol- 
tabulated, further interpretations may be made. Consider t 
lowing record for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Grades 
Subject Area ——— а 
y | 9. 
Sor I E E B B F 
E B B F 
е ВО А 4 и 
D p ae NA в || 
ие 
АЯ ae = Ce 
H + m се. 
DREGE AN a B C B 
ie aic. Rae ET NALE иас ee 
е TA eo MU eee — ا‎ 
ТЕ аы oa А A B 
uos Coi tan К ене == ae 
ИЕ T ац B Ea E 
о а В В 
XT И 
Mine MR T “шш 
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Now Paul has moved on to the senior high school, and we may 
examine his four-year record at the end of the tenth grade. 


Since Paul is going to enter senior high school at the end of 


this year and since he must, at this time, make a decision con- 
cerning the choice of courses (to be sure of obtaining enough credits 

€ wishes to go to college), the record must be examined care- 
"lly to obtain the best possible interpretation. With this in mind 
ше following possibilities must be considered : 


are due to the unreliability of the 


l. Any diff i k 
dams uite d n differences within the individual. 


marking system rather tha 


Е —— с 


Grades 
|. cce EE oS 

Subject Area s Е : = 

eT a 2 Md 

EE eror HUS 7 ; = ан 

OMM: NET 

m SP МИКИ КҮҮС УОИ ИИ В В В В 

uM иы ЫЕ | B з |в 

т a ОДО. EE л 

re po E PTE Rae ME =| @ c|— 

e ae age em ZI 

Aj metic ERST e B с E = 
E а "T ILES 

ТОЮ е 
ET TONNES с. ым у. 

че “а A | =| = 

' SAER 
E Science dites ache E S ВИ 

Soc; ` 

ru ЕЕС в |В в : 

= History MM o voco — 
DOS c - : 
Ysica] Education B B ae 
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and 
2. The teachers have decided that he can do average work, 

he gets average grades regardless of accomplishment. E 
3. Latin makes too great intellectual demands on this boy 

capacity. m 
: The teacher of Latin has failed to arouse Paul so that he P 

forms to the limit of his "capacity." р des re- 

5. Не has annoyed the Latin teacher so that his low EO 

flect unacceptable behavior rather than poor рош and does 
6. The boy has decided that а В average is good enoug! ^ch that 

Dot attempt to do any more than is necessary to ге: 

level. 


llege 
7. If he can do В work at this level, he will be able to do co 
work, 


. Paul does not try hard enough. 


The courses taken in the tenth 
lege-preparatory curriculum which 


1. Any differences betwe 
in marking Standards, 
2. There is now evidenc 
ing foreign languages, entio” 
3. Paul has too many outside activities to permit due att 
to his studies, ed і? 
4. He lacks “ability” to handle the spatial materials involv 
geometry, 


pim 
5. The Subject matter of ancien ° spich 
6. Paul is just not bright enou 

he is enrolled, 


Paul does not put forth enough effort. 


ce 
1 iffere™! 
€n marks are artifacts due to diff 


» arm" 
€ that the boy lacks "aptitude" for 5 


t history is not interesting t 
gh to handle the course in 
7E 


uld be coming to f now 
wants to continue traini high school, his marks maY "e 
determine whether he wi 
the record with this Point in mind because he has stated 
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Wants to enter an occupation which requires college and postgrad- 
uate training. 


Grades 
Subject Area F к я т P 
поо РИТЕ пр Бе EA EM e 
OU MN A|a|2|—|-— 
iam ioo acs A $ | al See 
наснаа в|в|в| г | в 
n св в|-— = 
ненин е Mada t= | = = 
Latin RT d Ane eee 
"os RE а 
Atithmer жн Plo es 
РЕШЕ Т В = 
ега BEETS erwin S es - D 
n ee PIES 
Neral $; ми | в | — * 
"o oM EET T 
0 E = 
Bee РЕ ТС = ES cde fe - 
Ist uM TUR DET TEE C eaa d s V 
dern Hine И: 
В В В 


а: 


e to differences 


The following interpretations could be propose 


re du 

* Apparent differences in performances 4 f d 

hie | ч h of the 
2 е р pus equal amounts of effort in сас 
Subject. fields, ; таан. 

€ has a special “disability” in ihe ا‎ i 

e has little “aptitude” for foreign 7 h school as he did in 
He has not tried as hard in senior d 
Junior high, 


DS Ce 
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3 atory 
6. He is not bright enough to succeed in a college-prepar 
course. 
. He should not plan to go to college. | 
- He should change his vocational choice. in the 
- If he worked as hard as he could, he should succeed 1 
curriculum in which he is enrolled. А T 
10. He should enter into training in the practical arts, 
has done better work in that field. 
- (The reader may add many others) 


оо мч 


се he 


cord 
At the end of his senior year Paul had made the r€ 
presented below. 


Subject Area 1 | 12 
7 8 9 10 Bey, B М 
ще |_|] xt — 
Practical Arts................ B В | — | — = 
Drawing wayne Uu җе. ы A A BES | 
Меле SUR RA D E, B B|—|-— ED m 
т e Md em ү а | ЕВ a B Nd 
Grammar. Meo ИИ: C B B aed E 
БЕСЕ И NER A B Бар |: Жай E 
Loon TUN EAT А — G G = md C 
Безе = | چ‎ C РЕ 
— 
СВ ORIS В G — = id 22 
ER У NE |= В Ж D e 
шем. у. | es m MUT aW 
ИИ E | SE 
Eine RE AE A Ay ас 
DN | ЕИ EIE Ee E 
We DHL MR B B B A Е 
Ancient Нізау NE ar emend ах Е е 
Modern History АЫЛ A ó | В | р 
American History... .. sedes |e ЫЕ ar. 
Physical Ейисабоп. В | Z eee к 
Penmanship zm d 
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"c we can interpret this six-year record adequately, we must 
т бү to all the questions that have been raised previously. 
m c car that the academic record does not provide answers to 
aia but merely presents more problems to be solved. If 
to solve them, we must turn to other sources of information. 
n ae such sources are the distribution of marks of each teacher 
Ке graded him, the attitudes of his teachers toward marking 
a сай their comments about the boy. We shall also want to 
his he i: out Paul's attitude toward school, his aims, his interests, 
S th, his own evaluation of what is worth expenditure of ef- 
» and his scores on tests. 
E ue now examine the test scores 
үк, үүт period as that for which we have presented the sc 
and th e may study the performance for each year separa 
GR en study the complete six-year record of marks and 


achieved by Paul over the 
hool 
tely 
test 


While he attended the seventh grade, Paul took four tests. Un- 
unately no tests were administered in the areas of the arts, gram- 
ducation, and penmanship. Though no spe- 
d social studies are reported, we know 
c amounts of textbook reading. The 
cen administered enables us (if it is 
handicapped in these arcas by 


for 


eX Spelling, physical ei 

ux ui scores in hygiene ап 
test of ese subjects require larg 
Valid) reading skills that has b 
Teadin to see that he has not been n tl 
Mark g deficiency, The arithmetic test score may indicate that his 
Was what might have been expected of a student who had 


Wo, 
teg to his "capacity" in that ficld. А | 
et T Score on the group те + so low that we might inter- 
àe school marks as indicating Very great effort on the part of a 
Who was limited in “capacity” to do school work, who was par- 
iy handicapped, thereby; in the more analytic processes of 
in s and who excelled only in the memory processes of spell- 
аге a (lat subject was taught in this school. These interpretations 
More Owever, questionable when We sce the results obtained on the 
the dependable Stanford-Binet. If we accept the score obtained on 
E pe test as more representative of his true score, we may in- 
in ime marks to indicate that he was particularly m d 
Rin moderately moii Oh cag dort 


fed in grammar that he did not pu 
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eee EE EE 


Grade 7 
Subject Area [m p ) == 
Marks | Test Scores 
Practical Агз........ B = 
Drawing. en n A — 
MUSO NM EE B = 
English que a, B Reading-test 
score high 
Grammar............ C = 
Spelling eee. cc. A = 
Агибтенс........... В | Average 
Helen сл A — 
Social Studies. .. |... B — 
Physical Education... . B — 
РептапзЫр.......... G = 
macn DEC 
Group Test of Mental 
Ability CO)... — 92 
Stanford-Binet TO d ee 115 


= M 


With all thes 
we really help P. 
time? Shall he е 
elect the Science 


he usual а 


bers of his gro 
nite vocational 
factory in terms 
factions, With th 
the eighth-grade 
ing page: 


aul to make 
lect a foreig 
Which is h 
Nswer to su 
» More evidence те 
y thought 
up. The couns 
goals and th 
of economic 
is additiona 
academic а 


€ data have we yet anything but hypotheses? 
Such decisions as are Nune 
n language, for example? Or 
option? 
ch questions i that more ke е 
quired, Questioning of his teach m 
was working as hard as other 
elor discovered that he had very 


is only other 


he 


at his family 


l informati 
nd test reco: 
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roughout this sec- 
us ЕА the record 
subject-field ee 
scores are report re 
as high if they а 
in the upper thi 
of m distribution 
for his class, idle 
age if in the midd © 
and low if in the 
bottom third of 7 
scores of his class: 


Can 
this 


are 


me 
def 
atis” 


situation was bx. sati" 
Circumstances and psychologic? side" 

on, we may now © 
rd reported on the 


n ^ 
follow 
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See a I И 


Grade 7 Grade 8 
Subj 
ject Area —-— "Pest E Test 
arkS | Scores an Scores 
Practica] Aaa hus B — B Mechanical- and 
Tawing Fa pee GA. ug A — A spatial-test 
Scores average 
Nani ET: B = B T 
Bnglish............... B |Reading| В (Reading high, 
high but vocabulary 
Grammar, ............ C = В average 
Spelling... 7777. A = B = 
Latin a o t | С TX RM C Е 
Arithmetic SN pot B Average C Average 
Hygiene, ............. A е] A Ed 
Social Studies... ...... B Fi B ge 
Physica] Education. .... B a B T 
Penmanship TER ш | ل‎ DE 
Тоир Test of Mental 
ML NUS — |LQ.92| — a 
‘anford-Binet......... — |LQ.15| — ЕЕ 


UM ws end of his eighth school ye 


hog). father wanted him to leave 


boys for sevo 1 had taken ten 

ts. At this time Paul ha e. In view 
ined in the eighth grade; 

the © Superior pj d the marks obtaine hange? 

hou] fwd d eo o 4 the boy to make ae 

m d he Өк a di out the advantages and eee Er ad 
the father decide? Would it make any difference 


Ven, СПЕ record in preparing 
test gh entrance requiremen 
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К ugh 
that he did not want to go to the private school? Or is Беваи ? 
valid evidence on which such a decision could be made at thi 


. а ar 

Paul remained in the public junior high school. During Ht 

in the ninth grade he achieved the academic record and tes E "m 

formances indicated below, It will be noted that we now ui 
teen test scores and thirty marks for him. He will enter the s 


counsel should be given? 


Grade 8 Gredo 
== 
Subject Area Test 
Mes qms ы 
— — 
Se 
tial 
Practical Arts a Mechanical & | — | Spates 
Drawing A spatial scores | В average 
average = 
Musici N aa B = Tee 
: ding 
English И В | Reading B Pr 
high, but = 
Grammar B vocabulary B 
average = 
Spelling DIC B = EF | — 
Lati [^] E 
SURE TT NA С = LT 
Arithmeti 4m 
etic = e 
gebra. A AE | B [мес 
= н. | А — A == | — E 
eral Science, ..| __ — = == B 
Social Studies B Е. 
social Studies... | == B —_ B 
Physical Educati B E 
cation — B = B 
enmanship...... = SR E 
P = ag 
Clerical Test.. | rU eo 
Group Test of Men- Q 10 
tal Ability..... | — rgo 92 LQ. 108 Т 
Stanford-Binet....| — LO.115 
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В. . E + H 
eferring to the possible interpretations presented above when 


ое academic record was available, will the test scores make any 
a TER non more acceptable? Is he a “bright” boy? Has he 
thee seni I Should he elect the college-preparatory curric- 
a s ould he continue his vocational choice, which requires col- 
d e graduate training? Is there enough evidence yet? Have fif- 
Um m scores provided the answers to such questions? 

the КЫ] records for the first year of senior high school presented on 
мы Т owing page indicate that Paul has failed to make marks ac- 
i e for college certification in three of his subjects. To the fifteen 
Met which he had taken previously, six have been added. One 
e. -test score has reached the level achieved on the Stanford-Binet 
LN years earlier. Could this indicate that he is growing mentally again 

T a lapse? Does it mean that he did not put much effort into his 


test Е Я ; ; 
a NI ances while he was in the eighth and ninth grades? Does 
can that the tests given during that period were invalid? Does it 

? Have the test scores elimi- 


ned mcan that he is getting test wise i 
record any of the interpretations that were offered when he academic 
uture alone was presented? And have any of the questions about 

plans been answered now that twenty-one tests have been 


administered? 
Two failures are noted in 


on i А 
каве 201, and in one of these subjec 
test score. The mental-test score remains high, and we may 


ae to eliminate some of the guesses about the reasons for his fail- 
in En achieve at a higher level. Study of consistency of performance 
peri nglish can be made from the record attained over a five-year 
abo od. But we still have the problems of helping this boy to decide 
ote. postschool plans. There is now no hope of certification for 
Кере? in four courses, despite t f | : 
соп i on his objective tests. He was still determined, and his family 
anutinued to urge him, to continue in his plans to go to college 
uU enter the occupation that he had chosen. We have evidence 
form twenty-seven objective tests” and five years of academic per- 
ance, What action should be taken now? М 
test and academic 


In th 
W € final ch 202 the complete 
: vene duet high school are pre- 


the eleventh-grade record presented 
ts, algebra, there is ап aver- 


CO: I 
и over the six years of junior and senior 
be *d. Thirty-two test scores and forty-five final course grades have 
to be as follows: 


еп 

г 

n corded, and the general pattern appears 
ts were administered for research pur- 


It 
Poş should of tes ч 
ез, be noted that some testing in the same area (as in 


“с spat is ordinarily unnecessary tO continue 
lal tests above) for four consecutive years. 
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Practical Arts (Junior High School Only). Two grades of 4 
and five of B level. All tests scores fall in the middle third of 
the distribution of scores of his group. 

English. Consistent performance of B level in English, with 
the exception of an A in spelling and a C in grammar in the 
Seventh grade. In five of six reading tests he scored in the upper 
| third of his group, and in two of four vocabulary tests he 

achieved high scores. 

Five of six marks were at the C level and 
Locally constructed tests were administered 
t they are not recorded here. Scores 


Foreign Language. 
One mark was a D. ( 
by teachers in this area, bu 
On such tests were used in assigning marks. ) 

Mathematics. The record consists of two B’s, two C's, and 
one D. Five of five test scores fell in the middle third of the 
distribution of scores of his group. 

Science, Two A's in hygiene, a В іп general science, and a C 
in chemistry. No special tests in this area were administered. 
Social Studies. Five of six marks are at the B level, and one 
за С: 

Physical Education. All marks are at the B level. 

Group Tests of Mental Ability. Intelligence quotients are 92, 
108, 103, 116, 116, 121. 

Stanford-Binet, Intelligence quotient 115. 
Scores on Tests for Clerical Workers. Two are high and two 


are average, 


f counseling can 


With the above record available, what sort 0 
s? It can 


a ven to this senior high school student and his parents? Tt 
ever е told that Paul had demonstrated interest 1n political science 
e nce he had entered the seventh grade, and he insisted that 
Rr ould, at some time, become governor of the state in which he 

Ided. He was very active in student government, attended public 


ji ums in political issues (he was often the only high-school student 
lea, о 098868) , collected autobiographies of famous political 

ers and statesmen, and read political news avidly. \ 
hers, and parents to stimu- 


spite the efforts of counselors, teac 


1 , 
Че him to make marks that would permit certification for college, 
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have 
[hat should 
hieved only the record presented above. should be 
i done during his school years and what c 1 
een 1 А X i 
ing his senior year? | А веба 2 
m d eu has been presented at this point €: o ihe a 
1 tionihip of mental testing, discussed "oin e oa We ma 
іе 9 E counseling in the area of academic achie 
ems 
now turn to a discussion of that area. 


LS 
RAISA 
TS IN APP 

ARKS AND ACHIEVEMENT TES NGES 

i Of INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PERFORMA 


Jack 
7 ut the 
Teacher? marks. A great deal has been written abo 1 the 
of reliability and valid 


coin of the realm of ed 


S Hd 

indica 
and most parents still use them B new-tyP 
he additional data that appear 


sign in 
i abilities of the persons who e: result Bs 
School-to-school and person-to-person variation m y f ca 
marks that are meaningless. So 


to € 
me marks are the produc 


are 
ence of i ne s€ 
Covered." Other marks may provide evidence concerning 
development of interests, АП such eviden heê stud и. 
ever, by the point of view of the teacher who marked f 
In many cases the mar 


B to 
‘sion 
ive official permussr ing 
Set what has been learned in а course. he mari" 
portunity to observe ш E 


2 Paul's 


Case has Ъ 
Probl 
1 


PT ical 9 
t such length because it is tyP 

ems presented to Counsellors, 

Smith, Е, R., and Tyler, В. Wa 
Progress (New York, Harper & Brothers 


Cen presented a 


ь 1942). 


| 


А. 
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that schoolwork is earnest and real. Even the best performances 
are not rewarded with the highest possible marks, because some 
teachers believe that their students might feel that their course is 
too easy. In the same school there may be teachers who believe that 
high marks should be given as stimuli to further accomplishment. 
And neither of the marks given by these teachers could be inter- 
Preted as valid measures of student performance. It is well known, 
also, that teachers are susceptible to blandishments, errors of judg- 
Ment, and even neglect. Only long familiarity with teachers and 
School situations and careful treatment of distributions of marks 
will enable the counselor to make the marks useful for counseling 
Purposes, 
If the counselor is familiar with certain statistical procedures, 

© can transmute the marks to quantitative expressions and reduce 
the errors produced by differences in marking standards.” The 
Principle involved in this procedure is simply that more positive 
Values will be given to high marks that appear less frequently and 
More negative values will be given to rare low marks. (If a teacher 
Seldom gives a failing mark, it may mean that when she does so, 
the student has done very badly.) The marks may be expressed as 


*Viations from the mean of the whole group by considering each 
portion of a normal 


pier grad i i esenting a pro 
Udo prn ot dic E found, the distance 
this mean from the mean of the whole group in terms of the 
dard deviation is computed, and this value is given to the let- 
mye ace classification. Multiplication of this value by S to ie 
* decimals will then provide numerical values for ae s, such as 
inc following, for cach teacher in a high school. These figures p 
icate, as in the above example, that a B mark is twice as har 


9 Bet from the English teacher as it is from the instructor of geome- 


ter. 


D E 
A B C 
Enel; Value Value Value و‎ ү 
pres 24 10 XS 
К. 6 =i Sy Sy 
Cic Nn 15 = = a 
ey 16 5 


2% у ? Journal 
of вде, J. W. M., "Interests of a Secondary School Boys,” Л 

2 cational P. ember; . : 
1954, ley, Т. eoe AL NHÉ (New York: The Mean dion 
ome violence must be done to the theory used ре t they frequently 
force "ted normally and school procedures аге x red | 
Way from normality. 
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D 
a 
try, and that an E in Latin occurs with the same d С dif- 
in English. If there are great variations in teachers m rade their 
ferent times during the school term (some teachers p whereas 
papers very hard at first and then release the D a numeri- 
others reverse the process), it may be necessary to Work ч tical only 
cal scores for each marking period. This process is Phe counsel 
where there is continuity in teaching personnel and the 
is well acquainted with the local situation. :ng the distribu- 
But even if the counselor has evidence concerning the fact 
tion of marks in all local situations, he is still plague d ge schoo 
that he must interpret records that come Бою. e con- 
Systems and from persons with greatly varying points 0: the points 
cerning performances in school. Consider, for example, 


:ag actu 
of view represented by the teachers who made the following 
comments about Jack. 


Comments about Jack by His Eighth-Grade Teachers 


: room 
Home Room. “Jack does not apply himself in home 


front 
He never has anything to do. I have moved his scat to a to 
of the room, and I have to insist on his getting some WO 
every time he is in home room." А ily 
Mathematics 8B. “Jack has not been doing his dat 


. . ave 
this semester, and so it has been necessary for me to hi He pas 


t of whispering in class just lately ibd 
Geography 8B. “Jack Seems to be the kind of boy who * 
only under pressure. Не с; 


wor! 


eS) 

an do good thinking and does at do bis 

but much of the time he does Dot put forth enough effort Sis jen 

best. His hand-work is very slovenly. He has some goo pis 

among the boys but with others is irritable and unfriendly {Л 

may be because he is teased, but if so, I do not see any © est 
the classroom. I like Jack 


t 

дв DIPS 
M has improved considerably sinc? . jor 
him in the front of the 


ack does not seem to have his к att 
15 work, does not pay attention, and seems unable to conce” pat 
15 mentality or efforts, He does not seem to understar”. yaly 
Courtesy means or how to be courteous. He interrupts con" 
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ns. He seems to be rather emotionally 
nt considerable time with 
a of having him attempt 


during class demonstratio 
unstable and talks continually. I have spe 
him using different methods with the ide 


to apply himself to no avail.” 
Physical Education. “Jack’s behavior is average, and he never 


causes any trouble aside from his belief in the freedom of speech. 
He is well liked by the boys, js a fair worker, and always appears 


to be at peace with the world.” 


Reports such as these indicate the need for intensive work by 
the counselor to obtain marks that are more analytic and more 
meaningful. He may sharpen up the marking process by stimulating 
the school faculty to use forms such as the following sample devel- 
Oped by the Records and Reports Committee of the Progressive 
Education Association" in the Eight Year Study, or by encourag- 
ing the teachers to define the objectives of their courses more 
clearly and to mark upon the accomplishment of the objectives. It 
Seems unlikely that we shall dispense with marking systems in the 
immediate future, and the counselor must, utilize them as long as 
they retain the importance they have achieved in American educa- 
tional institutions. It will be necessary, then, to employ such pro- 
cedures as those suggested above to make the marks more meaning- 


ul. 

Particular problems of determining the value of marks, which 
ave been given by teachers whose standards are variable; whose 
attitudes toward pupils are unknown, and the reliability of whose 
tests have not been established, are raised when the counselor is 
required to work with “cold” data. The employment manager or 
counselor of college freshmen who is forced to use secondary ге- 
Cords from various schools may be misled by marks that tell Em 
"CY little concerning the actual performances of the ni 
glad to turn to tests regardless of their 


Stu, 2 К 
Чеп.“ At such times he is 
aising and Recording Student Prog- 


m 

me E. R., and R. w. Tyler, SU 
cw York: Brothers. 2). EE ie 

Br Aiken, H pores of the Eight Year Study (New York: Harper 
Others, 1941). 

mu, Notwithstanding all the limitat 

true if Ote that marks are still the best 

€ is c the student intends to go 00 Ё 

When urrently attending. But mar 

J. ae are large numbers © Pis 

* M. Rothney, Scholastic, 500105 апа | 

d Youth (асыры: Harvard University Press, 1938). 


i i lor 
i lined in the text, the counse 
xpi ks. This is especially 


dicter of mar 1 
imilar to the one which 


value at the employment office 
Е. Dearborn, and 


ackgrounds of Unem- 


loye 
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TEACHER’S REPORT 


Pupil’s Name Date ۳ 

á 4 in prepa 
(This form is to be used by teachers in recording information fors Ta 
Reports of Progress to be sent to parents, and for inclusion in the pup 


Teacher 


Subject Grade = 
Е 
ы Ll в 
Slo |$ |z |25 
81812133188 
ИШЕ БЕ ЕН ЕЕ 
EKÊ Sly 31.4 
8|2 3|2 | 22 
SUCCESS IN ACHIEVING THE SPECIFIC PUR- 
POSES OF COURSE 
hese include understanding and appreciation as well ت‎ 
as skills, techniques and essential information.) —— me — 
PROGRESS IN LEARNING HOW TO THINK ЕЕ 
EFFECTIVENESS IN COMMUNICATING IDEAS: e 
| 
ORAL em ees! E 
WRITTEN anes а a= 
ACTIVE CONCERN FOR THE WELFARE № 
OF THE GROUP Se 
GENERAL HABITS OF WORK 


(Check the following only if Seriously below an acceptable standard.) 
Persistence in completing work es be | 
Thoughtful participation in disc 


Accuracy in following directions 
Efficient use of time and energy 


8 = 
sion Ра 

Neatness and Orderliness Conscientiousness of effort =Й 

Self-reliance Reading Ч 


GENERAL COMMENT: This section ma 


interests, lim 
tion for the 


pt 
:gnific? 

igri 
у be used to comment kan e e 
itations, contributions, gener: articulat е 
objectives of the school, and, Р: 


c 
advice to Pupils and parents as to how pee 
Operate in overcoming any weakness indica. h 
hic 
Р м’ 
MENDATIONS FOR NEXT YEAR (check the descriptio? 
applies 


This pupil Seems, in this subject 

~ Likely to profit by continuing it, sini’ 

mplete the course but with question of the value of соп 

for another year. 

— Likely to be unsuccessful 

7 (for upper classes only) T. 
at an advanced instituti 


it 


in com 
o show 
on. 


| lly 
Pleting the course. k success 
Promise for continuing the мог 
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limitati 
sc PM The use of standardized achievement tests is discussed 
e following section. 
little oe of achievement tests. Since school marks provide so 
seling үс able information about school performances for coun- 
E E it is necessary to supplement them with data from 
нь tests. In the measurement of achievement the test 
and they d as obtained highest validity, but no tests are foolproof 
the Es o not always give dependable results in the hands of 
Standard: pm counselors. The most carcfully built and adequately 
culties rie tests have many bad features: they still present diffi- 
visual күс interpretation; they usually require only temporary 
comes of ieee of textbook materials; they ignore important out- 
often Eis ucation in order to get simplicity of scoring; and they 
tensive] N sample the materials that the student has covered ex- 
of КУДА. gainst these limitations must be laid their contributions 
tive Es ity, objectivity, and the provision of norms for compara- 
p Ent d Used with caution they may provide a valuable sup- 
Bes the evidence contained in teachers’ reports. 
Which ae of suitable achievement tests 1s а technical process 
E Ee considerable knowledge of the techniques used in 
a dae ruction and standardization. The fact that a test is widely 
Tequirem is not a guarantee that it is good or that it will meet the 
alone ae of a particular situation. High reliability coefficients 
Outcomes not certify to the efficiency of the test in measuring the 
br of the particular program of studies in which the student 
tee that enrolled. Presentation of elaborate norms does not guaran- 
Partieu] a test will be uscful in appraising the achievement of the 
fer individual who is to be counseled. - 
ich ?rmation about tests should be kept in the reference file, 
about d an essential part of a counselors equipment. Evidence 
tom qm € tests that appear to be most usable should be available 
tests dk COR. from published reports by those who have used the 
from yearbooks” which contain critical reviews of measure- 


o not lose their 


25 
E 
Main qucators must become concerned that the schools d 
jege | Objectives. Students must not be led to believe that mastery of a sub- 
f three possible answers. “Multiple- 


1s demonstrated by selecting one 9 
Te op; Cducation is not enough. As scori 
Vance jectives of education may be missed ui 
Ы s much as the development of mechanica 
Berg FS О. K, Mental Measurements Yearboo: 
lversity Press, various years since 1938). 


ng techniques become more effective 
nless skill in making tests is ad- 
1 devices for scoring them. 
ks (New Brunswick: Rut- 
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ments. Such information w 
are obtained. The folloy 
about tests should be sou 
information is provided, 


; data 
ill need periodic revision as evidence 
ving types of information and nless this 
£ht, and no test should be used u 


1. General Facts 


Title and designated function of the test 
Author and publisher 
Cost 
2. Validity 
Evidence that the test measures у 
SH Reliability 
Evidence about the 
What it measures 
4. Norms 


‘venes 
tiven 
Information about the kinds, range, and representat! 
of published norms. 


. Administration and Scorin 


sure 
what it purports to mca 


ure 
$ à : meas 
Consistency with which the test 


Ну of 
3 А igibility 
Information about the completeness and intelligib' те the 
directions and the time required to administer and 5 

test. 


6. Mechanical Considerations ing, 5120 
Information about the typography, makeup, packing» 
and complexity of the test. 


7. Applicability to the Local Conditions 
nformation about 


> “1c in the 
С the extent to which materials in Ё 
Curriculums are Covered in the test.” 


5 
+, selec 
The first item on the list is important in $7 f 


local 


esu 
nd potential utility of the test 7 
he use of cheap tests į om economical, ] ented 
Validity, Though quacy in any of the criteria p ite 
above requires the cou to reject the test, the most cruci? 


inade 
nselor 
ased in part 


prof 
9n one Prepared for class discussions 
00 Harvard University, 
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sat validity. A. test of arithmetic problem solving in which the 
m E. emand reading performances above the level of the subjects 
-— itis administered may be a và 2 
p id test of achievement in arithmetic. A test that contains terms 
ЖО; m not employed by the teachers in a particular school may 
€ valid for the pupils in that institution. A vocabulary test 
a at requires the student to select one of several given definitions 
PONES may not indicate whether he can usc the words properly 
Em he writes, A test does not carry validity with it to all situa- 
ү S or for all persons in any situation, and the evidence of validity 
pe cuted in the test manual must be sufficient to indicate that the 
a is, or is not, suitable for a local situation. If such evidence is 
the Presented, or if it is inadequate, there is no need to consider 
test further. 
pa In the use of tests for counseling we are concerned about a 
la pupil's performance in a particular area of study.” If a 
j unselee is one of those students who is intent primarily on apply- 
Ө he learns, he may not see the need of memorizing all the 
sele ES they are presented. The common tests that require simple 
ation among factual items will not be valid for him. If we are 
седеа about his performance in English composition, * 
Ive tests of English will not provide a valid measure of his com- 
Petence. If our subject has missed, through absence or change 1n 


8 К Я 
Chools, some of the materials in the test, it ceases to be a valid test 
o can go through the 


ee and i < а brilliant student wh 
d of the pe Tacasurement will not be valid. If the coun- 
side, Proposes to use achievement tests, it will be necessary to con- 
Cr all these factors and some additional ones. The evidence about 
С validity of an achievement test is usually presented in terms of 
and Ses of large groups, and the counselor must therefore D 
a interpret test scores in the light of what he knows abou 
Tücular individual with whom he is working. — k 
At the age of 16-0, Harry had achieved an arithmetic (GE 
e Was r 5 Mus s bu 1 р in th 
bas; ^5 retarded one year and €8 i ) й 
о Such ae following kinds of interpretations are sug: 


alid reading test but a highly 


‘on and Use 


. Mann, The Constructi: 1936), 


ET 
of , Hawk | ТОЛЕ 
ас Kes, Н. E., Е. Е. Lindquist, ^ iflin Company, 
Cha Е levement Examinations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
55: ШИХ, 
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ction М 

1. He has not profited at the usual rate from бє: he w! 

arithmetic, and it can be inferred, с 

continue to proceed in that subject at a slow 
- He should be given remedial treatment. ‘onal or vocation? 
- He should be guided out of further educationa 

activities which require the use of arithmetic. 
- He has a special disability in mathematics. dd othe rs.) 
5. He is not very intelligent. (The reader may a 


oo м 


But Harry grew u 
"I went to school for 
Out that stuff.” 
twelve different 
tion required fr 


Я 0 
n 
t Harry. His, it must be Pack the 
a valid test. It was the aes а 
application of a testing procedure that was invalid for е ha 


> uate “je 
evels; to obtain a qualitatively adeq ad 
nt sam 


n t 
Ple of items from the age wm Й 
is to be used; and to assure hi 
enough experimentation | 


ew e 
à he Validity of test scores lies in s A 
relation with Scores of some other test, the counselor must ts Ps 
the Criterion test to See that it is Satisfactory on the pom G 
above. If the evidence 
tests mı 


: . test d 
: Vidence Concerning the reliability of sia g 
often been obscured by the use of so much esoteric js to re or, 
5 that many persons who use the tests fai 8 


КЕЕ ns W 
Sense concept of reliability, Perso 
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imn with the need for a checker of weights and measures in 
B at ops of the town often overlook the need for similar checking 
SE est. Individuals who repeat the measurements that they make 
shi : activities of everyday life frequently fail to see the relation- 
lalis etween this process and that of demanding that a test be re- 
s . Teachers of science who are meticulous about the consis- 
Ed which their laboratory instruments measure from one 
a ie the next do not always see the need for applying similar 
Ses to the examinations which they administer to their 
Students, 
b. Reliability coefficients do not, in thems 
t to know about the consistency with 
and ^w purports to measure. If we know t 
T D distribution of scores on a test, we can 
hich the test score is likely to be in error.” We can then study 
de a of the error in terms of the total range of scores and the 
С rà which the test scores arc to be put. From study of such errors 
our an determine whether the test is reliable enough for our use. If 
Problem is that of determining the best grade placement for a 


sty s 
of dent, we shall be concerned with the size of t i 
‚ Stade levels, If a boy who is a candidate for placement in the 
the ninth-grade 


Ninth. 
e h-grade mathematics class makes a test score at 
be solved if the test were re- 


we this placement problem might S à 
e €. (It is not assumed, of course, that any such decision wou d 
t made solely on the basis of test scores.) If the reliability of the 
ment 50 low that the error is as large as six months, iw measure- 
Ww en Would be too crude for the purpose it was шише ie p 
OM à cut-off score is used in determining accepta Dr: y i a 
Com ‘on, as in Civil Service examinations and in situations where 
Dili Petition is close, it is necessary to use a test with high relia- 
„У Since a test with large errors may result in the apparent 
*Tentiation of two individuals whose potential performances are 
Significantly different. It could result in the selection of the 

‚е applicant. 
deq ould be evident to the ‘ 
of a test will be determine 


administered. If the counseling 0 


elves, tell us what we 
which a test measures 
he reliability coefficient 
n compute the extent 


least 
e counselor that the reliability de- 
d by the purpose for which it 
f an individual with respect to 


E 
probable or standard errors of 


n So H H 
sre test manuals do indicate the 
ent, 
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or groups, and t 
eliminated from the couns 
insist that all authors of t 
tion of tests to assure hi 


tion 
test were obtained by computing the averages or percentile re : 
of the scores of Samples of several thousand subjects. In “aryl 
get an adequate Sampling, the Scores of subjects of widely ;ario 
degrees of Scholastic Performance in subject areas and in ventral 
types of schools and communities are averaged.” The usu ent 
Point in arithmetic test norms js therefore the product of § 4 
who are assumed to have average scholastic aptitude, tio 
arithmetic experience, and average quality and length of inst" 
in the average schoo] and average community. te i 
Norms, owever, do not Provide information on the ХО? jg 
Which each or ese factors has contributed to a score an n 
terpretations that are nec 
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these factors may tend to “cancel out” the influence of differential 
Experiences. If one thinks of education as a process of getting each 
subject up to the same level, if there is competition for a position 
Where knowledge of specific subject matter is essential, and if selec- 
Чоп rather than counseling is the important task, the general norms 
may be adequate. But when a counselor sits down with a student, 
he is concerned with the score on the test and, more specifically, 
With the reason why the score is low or high. 
Tests do not provide weights to be attached to such factors 
#5 the quality of instruction, the kind of school, home, and com- 
Munity experiences to which a subject has been exposed, the 
amount of effort that has been expended by the student at var- 
lous times in his career,” the fact that an ocular disability was not 
Corrected until he had experienced repeated frustrations in that 
Subject field, the quality of the textbooks used, and many other 
actors which may have influenced his performance on the test. If 
Such factors as these have been negative in their influence, we may 
*Xpect the score to be below (or even, sometimes, above) average, 
Ut the test gives us no guide as to how much variation from the 
average we should expect to obtain. It is possible that this low score 
1 a high score for the student in view of the opportunities he has 
ad. For counseling purposes we must be concerned. about the dif- 
“rence between low scores in general and low scores of individuals. 
t may, for a particular individual, mean the difference between 
‘commending remedial treatment or discouragement of further 
иду in а particular field. Of two students who achieved the same 
ки Score on a mathematics test, one might be given special assist- 
nce in that field as a preparation for engincering, while another 
might be discouraged from entering the same field because it re- 
Wires so much mathematics. 
It is probable that when the testing movement comes of age, 
Manuals will provide such statements as these: “The follow- 
s factors contribute to the achievement of certain scores d 
sur They contribute to those scores in the given proportions. is 
tement will be followed with a weighting of such variables as 
d ашу of instruction and textbooks, amount of time spent on the 
an acca, scores on scholastic-aptitude tests, interest or motivation, 
the physical condition of the student. Until such time, how- 


test 


"s : 
ce the case of Philip Bronson in Chap. п. 
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ible upon 
ever, the counselor must collect as complete im жыр upon 
his subjects and attempt subjective weighting o a 

bases. ith 

Goes a test score has been obtained and compared Voa in 
norms, the difficult job of interpretation has just bog ind каше 
addition to the factors noted above, there are problems o Je, obtain 
values that must be considered. A student may, for mers té rms o 
a high score on a test at too much expense to himsel or in de” 
social adjustability (other students call him a “grind”) cater uli 
rivation of opportunity for experiences in a field of gr' Be ve 
mate value to him. Achievement of the high test score ™ 


Е ۴ омат 
resulted in the development of undesirable attitudes Si тей 
learning and in the Setting of the habit of substituting V 
ory for more functional learning, 


d 

she 

The interpretation of norms presented above has = p en 

far beyond what it is reasonable to expect from autho ec 
during the infancy of th 


ot exP 
€ test movement, and we kn ш 
ata needed by counselors will soon be forthco an 


ores 
саг. All achievement-test SCOF™ gt 


that the d. 


for 
с 
an t : : ible excu% e. 
Administration and Scoring. There is no possi 


1 an st 
that do not provide clear, simple; m" 
cise instructions for admin: 


t t 
: . Dependable test results canno 10 
tained unless th 


H C с^ 
wo, 655 the tester has been thoroughly schooled in а ed 
administration, Clerks cannot be depended upon to so i 
curately unless they are 


and their work conti 


nu 
"The 


А 
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Aut 
dide of most of the newer tests have considered these needs and 
ai Provided clear directions for both administration and scoring. 
ure to provide such information is reason enough for rejection 


of an otherwise suitable test. 
the arial considerations. 
in which үч adequate. Counse 
or make they can test the whole sc 
Шаг clas arrangements for teachers 
length "4 time. If flexibility in the school day « 
ut if it the test is not an important criterion 1n making the choice, 
So time is not possible, it may be necessary to select tests that are 
Mio that they will fit into the regular school periods. Most 
s old., tests are timed in such a way that no serious loss of validity 
Tequir result in doing so. Scoring directions and techniques that 
test, Ohi much time may be reason enough for rejection of a 
Tapid Clection of a test principally because it contains one of the 
Self-scoring devices, however, cannot be justified. 


d Applicability to local conditions. Since standardized tests are 
c areas it is not always possible 


топе to 
0 d to serve populations of larg ossibl 
Кр Pide a good fit to the local curriculum. Indeed, there is still 
Straten that the widespread use of standardized tests will tend to 

“'8ht-jacket the curriculum as completely as college-entrance re- 


the ements or the state-required textbook ever did. There is always 
Һе Роу that teachers will tend to teach for the test, which 
Ho hs the local measuring rod; and there is always the tempta- 
ami oe teachers upon their students’ performance E that ex- 
Ortus irrespective of the differences in previous a emic m 
Борн of the members of their classes. There is still, too, the 
HS llity of inhibition of experimental efforts on the As n teach- 
Ose researches require less ОГ different и n s 


90 i t, too 
um and the discouragemenb 77» 
f objectives other than an exhi- 


bi „cerned wi = » 
ing” pt debo by particular tests. When teach- 
hot Practices vary from the mode, and when tests are obviously 
tt a cited to the local curriculum, the counselor should reject them. 
text E develops such fear of flunking that students memorize the 
st A Which the test is based; and if it encourages the freezing of 
Зе, PES first confused impressions, it will have little use for coun- 

Purposes other than, perhaps, providing information concern- 


In general, the longer the test, 
since the sampling of the field is 
Jors can usually arrange periods 
hool population simultaneously 
to administer tests during reg- 
hool day can be arranged, the 


Con, 
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€ 
Sta titution. wher 
ing a student’s probability of admission to another institutio 
similar procedures and tests are used. 


EVED 
SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ACHI 
BY THE INDIVIDUAL 


orts, 

Educational level, as it is usually recorded on schoo! X ap- 
has little significance or importance in furthering a pre. grades 
praisal of а counselee. To say that a student is in the elg of school 
has graduated from high school, or is in his second үп are pro" 
is almost a meaningless statement unless supporting data increas 
vided. Academic standing, without its history, has Беа n, an 
ingly less valuable in counseling as (1) promotion, шада 
entrance standards have changed; (2) the number of subj ease 
combinations in the curriculum have increased; and (3) aries 
consideration has been given to outcomes of training other a nts 0 
memory of text materials, It is quite possible to find stu nusu 1 
similar achievements at various school levels, and it is not Ei wi 
to find individuals who are about to graduate from a scho 


to 
lesser achievements than those who still have many years 
Much pertinent informa 


Learned and Hawkes" 
data collected by Learn, 


by 


а > К nte 
tion on this point has been pos ES 
in reports of their experiments an 


The comparisons t 


ed and Wood." 


5 ve. 
hat follow illustrate differences in de 


lop” 


.. publié 
ment and achievement founq at any educational level in P у 
schools: 
Individual A Individual B 
Grade About to enter 10th About to graduat 
grade 
Age Underage for grade Overage for grade tw? 
Mental Age Sixteen years, nine Fifteen years ) 
months maaan _ fast 
Physical Average for age—good Average for aS ров! 
health; plays tennis and Ошу 


ty Learned, W. $. 
ing," Carnegie Fou: 
? Learned, W. $ 
Carnegie Foundation 


baseball with average 
competence 


“An Experiment in RD 1 
ment of Teaching Bu s 

? and B. D. Wood, “The Student and Ds 
Íor Advancement of Teaching Bull 29, 1938. 


health; is ап 


+ рай 
icip 
rather than а part’ . 


ple P 

ible 
40. 9 

leds 


- их 
ны абы ا‎ 
à "R 


Social 


School Record 
English 


Reading 


Lan guage 


M, athematics 


Social Studies 


Science 


French 


G 
°mmerce 


O 
“t-of-School 


Ctivities 


Indi: 
dividual В graduates. 


A В 
uns и of educational status alone 
cling purposes. It must be supplemente 
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Cooperative at home 
and school; is a positive 
influence in the school; 
no problem to his teach- 
ers 

B’s and C’s 


Test score is average for 
12th grade 

Handles difficult materi- 
al with fair competence; 
good reading habits 


Good sentence sense; 
observes conventions 
well; style immature; 
spoken English free from 


gross errors 
Excellent for work taken 


Test score is average for 


11th grade 
Excellent in general 
science 


In only one year of study 
he exceeds 40% of three- 
year group 

None 


Helps at father’s store; 
works with tools; collects 
stamps 
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Highly suggestible; not 
a leader; apathetic; fol- 
lows the crowd; not a 
serious behavior problem 


C’s and D’s, but satisfac- 
tory for graduation 

Test score is below av- 
erage for 9th grade 
Difficult material has lit- 
tle meaning for him; 
reading habits inferior to 
those of A 

Sentence sense weak; 
misspells common words; 
faulty grammar; ideas 
not well organized; 
spoken English slovenly 
Knows more mathemat- 
ics than A but is inaccu- 
rate 

Test score is average for 
10th grade 

Low score on general 
science; scored at 30th 
percentile of class in 
chemistry 

Took it one ycar, failed, 
and dropped the course 


Work in typing and 
bookkeeping slovenly 
and inaccurate; passed 
final examination 

Pin boy in bowling alley; 
no hobbies 


Individual A has three more years. What 
does graduation mean? 


is almost useless for 
d by additional data, 
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such as chronological age, number of grades grad individua 
actual performance on objective tests, e pelos rd. À теш 
and his parents toward education, and a healt ba азе про 
of retardation in school permits many interpreta \ characteristic» 
current situations, opportunities, standards, npe the same р® 
and personal attitudes, and acceleration is subject the record E 
sibilities of interpretation when data are added to may indice 

Occasionally, a statement of educational age? difficulties © 
the possibility of future academic achievement, an tion pu 
interpretation of Status are reduced when an institu ts. The 0 
the results of the administration of tests to its ee score © 
that a senior at Harvard University will make a hig 


а 
age 
Р У same 
academic tests than the average American of the supplement 
high. It is not absolutely certain, however, and 
evidence will be needed, 


here are Occasions wj 


по: 
е > In spite of the lack of supplementary d P 
tain Civil Service Positions demand that an applican ;dates i 
high-school graduate, and still others require that can ү 
jobs be graduat 


n5 of 
reas0" ine 
chiefly, then, for such legal ined ® um 
i Status must be onia of 4 pP 
tly to the understanding of 0 
academic ac ievements or the predicto 
tional accomplishments, 


than because į 
selee’s current 


of Р 

ces " eas 
: the ranges of test performan”. | m 
lOn аге w: 


. n fo" 
ng Л. {0% 
- So much -— roup? ү А Ш", 
х Members of occupationa e "t 
о 
scores ови E ro that your plumber w Ja 


or 
T 

Ental tests than your docto nt 
Lorge, I 

Levels,” Occu ou 


ШИ 


ings 
ati ап, "Broact Occupational GrouP 
Ons, vo], 1945 

» 1942. 
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ae the probability in general is that he will do so." Your den- 
tin md have been well below the average of his graduating class 
E e a dexterity and manual skills, whereas your lawyer may 
ES OE, Superior in such processes to more than half of the mem- 
ship in е professional school attended by your dentist. ` Member- 
en an occupational group does not (except within wide limits) 
Eu. certainty of accomplishments as much as it indicates the 
was influences operating at the time that the vocational choice 
ede Many influences, such as the following, may have deter- 
unsatisfactory choices of a vocation: 
1. Limited information about the occupation. (Many students 
Say that they want to become naval architects or medical 
technologists without any appreciation of the training re- 
quired for such occupations.) 
2. Glamour. Doctor and motion-picture act 
Prestige value. 
B Mystery. Electrical engineering h 
tions for adolescents. 
4. Admiration. Teachers may b 
Sire to be like them. 
5. Proximity. Father is a lawyer. 
6. Ambition. Governor or president or statesm 


Sidered to be high attainments. 
or advertisements of street or 


- Suggesti t А 
gestion. Friends, relatives, Eg 
€nvironment may stimulate students to seek certain jobs. 


8. Morbid analysis of oneself. 
* Fear of failure. 


PEE 
+ Underestimation of one’s “abilities. 
tion of one’s level of performances in 


or have high 
as mysterious connota- 


e appreciated and students de- 


an are con- 


` Conceit or overestima 


Specific areas. | 
Piet n wrong methods of succeeding 1n an occupation as 
i nd advertisements. 


Siven by various books а 
Gifted Individ- 


а 
т 7 
Pals oman, L. M. “Vocational Successes of Intellectually 
а с, б و‎ 
46. Hu “Upations, vol. XX, 1942. World Book Company, 1928), p. 


11 n 
^ C. L., Aptitude Tests (Yonkers: 
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+ ES 2 ial situa- 
13. Pressure of economic conditions or family financial $ 
tion. 


14. Bad advice from misinformed persons. 


d 
Our occupational society is, however, stratified. Doctors ^b 
dentists are at socially different levels, and both are usually a со 
ferent strata than the bricklayer or the blacksmith, итере у A 
their incomes.” Teachers have a peculiar status as servants an [ез 
the same time, as leaders. Farmers are separated from city dust 
despite the fact that many factors have operated recently to m" 
the socioeconomic status of farmers. Racial groups are separ: ‘ 
from others even when they work in the same institution. tion» 
traditional modes of social classification, the prestige of educ 
and the accumulation of wealth, however, which differentiate” or 
groups of members of these social levels rather than their 5 t the 
performances. Nothing more than the fact that they have те 
legal requirements for education may have distinguished your efor’ 
from your bookkeeper or your teacher from your milkma™ jee 


they received Special training. When the occupation of a СО тай“ 
or his parents is noted j a 


. H icons” 
cally, then, an interpretation beyond the meeting of legal (a li n 
to practice medicine. 


: ine, for example) qualifications. A listing ‘coum 
occupation of a client or his parents may provide leads to Фен 
selor in terms of legal 


ing, but these are only 


. H un 
or inferior accomplishments. The СО ye 


ments. (2) He m 
of certain occupa problems of adjustment T the 
meet in them. (3) It may have given him some insight m ce 
с 1 Work and the problems and oppor' tuniti® eric 

tain occupations, A high-school boy who has had work ore n 
is more likely than those who have not to be aware of t Я 
р? 

осе” 

? Deeg, M. E., and D. С. Paterson, "Changes in Social Status р 


tions,” Occupations, vol. XXV, No. 4, January, 1947. 
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Er paking a wise choice of a career, and the evidence is clear that 
an 2 who has worked while he attended school is more likely to 
NL job when there are many persons unemployed." The boy 
m as seen his father's occupation at first hand by working with 
АА or may not, be sufficiently informed about it to know 
а. с ei wants to choose it for his career. The leads offered by 
n S Genie and occupation are worth following by the coun- 
ER ut they do not offer adequate evidence upon which a final 
Eod n can be made because sampling of the range of occupa- 
ө нан has been too limited and, for most youth, the time 
ae oo short. Good vocational choices probably depend on 
si В work experience. The following items should be con- 
1. Experience in doing sample tasks similar to those required 

in occupations. (Care must be taken, however, to see that 

he has received more than a small sample of work under 


artificial situations. ) 


2. Information about occupatio 
experiences, classes in occupations, 
3. Study of the relation of one’s own past performances 
(through various forms of measurement and description) to 


Occupational needs. 


Е а P En employment. 
ie experience is frequent 
can real problems associated wi 
Posibl, appreciated by the youth who holds a part- 

€ monotony of years of work, the problems o 


Ma . + 
© ы Provide for all his needs, the frequently impersonal situations 
г. о those in the school, the problems 


тај асіогу as compared t 
na by demands of distil organizations, the knowledge that 
the a 5S of the job may imply complete loss of a means of livelihood, 
tio, PPreciation of the fact that he is at the bottom of the occupa- 
the ladder, and the realization of what js needed to move up in 
“On ıı motion scheme. All these factors may not be given enough 
P the ‘tation by the boy on а part-time job. The lad who works 
Brocery store after school and on Saturday frequently escapes 

Social and Eco- 

d University 


M. Rothney, Scholastic, 
d Youth (Cambridge: Harvar 


ns through broad curricular 
reading, and observation. 


The value of part-time employment as 
ly overestimated by counselors. Few 
th full time occu 


% 

no, . Dea 

e Hu W. Е., and J. W. 
55 1938 #70414: of Unemfploye 
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:s parents 
the effects of a full work week. He usually knows a NE is 
will supplement his income and provide subsistance is temporary’ 
current job and generally realizes that his work status Е can be 50 

These differences between full and part-time wor "e 
great that occasional jobs may fail to provide adean misleading 
the real thing. At their worst they may actually ems t they сай 
information and develop unsound attitudes. At their а counselor 
provide only a partial picture of the world of work. T 


ing 
ms n choos) 
will not, therefore, assume that the lad who insists upo 


ime jobs bas 
an occupation upon the basis of experiences in part-ti i 
made the best 


anding 
possible choice. When the job is not too dem 
of time from s 


e 
re 

chool and recreational opportunities, and ше o 

family financial condition permits it, work experience ea to паг 

occupations is usually desirable. And it may assist the se erienct 

row down the range of choices among vocations. The те Py ding 

must always, however, be supplemented by considerable as 


idere 
H E с А x . sider 
and instruction concerning the vocation that is being con 

a life career, 


ills. Т 
Occupations require more from the individual than ski 
job wisdom and Social u 


ts for 


he 


been i. 
i 
t hig! ai 


standings of 
of circumstances wit 


‚ may 
escaped their influence 


as a minor employee. The carriers au jes ү 
Papers cannot be expected to learn enough from their 4 of 
know the newspaper business, nor can the Saturday clerk gisinf 
than a slight inkling of what is involved in retail merch". jp 


a e 
said about part-time employm sow 
tended to suggest that it i 
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ч worked out and guarded against misuse by employers and 
т udents, provide excellent data for the counselor and useful train- 
ae for the youth. All that has been said above is intended to indi- 

ate that great care must be taken in the interpretation of its effect 
Upon the person. Skills, information, and attitudes may or may not 


have been acquired or developed to the point where they influence 


the behavior of the individual in any given manner. If they have 


been developed or acquired, their influence may or may not be im- 
portant in determining next steps in the counseling process. The ex- 
nt to which these skills, information, and attitudes will be 
ү еше in taking these steps depends upon their relationships to 
ata collected by other means and from other sources. They will 
Usually supplement rather than direct the process. 


Prediction of success. Prediction of success in any occupation 
{ constructing tests to do so, it has 


15 very difficult. In the process o 
€come common practice to measure the characteristics of mem- 
s of occupational groups, and then measure trainees in, or ap- 
P ìcants for, positions in such groups, to determine the extent to 
Eb they exhibit similar characteristics. This technique neglects 
“ possibility that the members of an occupation may have ac- 
quired the characteristics that distinguish. them from persons in 
Seneral during their period of training for it and even during the 
Period in which they have worked at the occupation. It has not 
en proved—and it cannot be assumed—that the trained member 
ап occupation is the same individual who, some years before, 
Ed training for that job. Nor is the present applicant certain to 
ini àin the characteristics that he now exhibits over the training and 
Ша] working periods. The counselor must, then, obtain some 1 


Ormat; eR C 
go tien on the influence of training for, and practice 1n, an ос- 
Pation before he сап rely on tests to provide valid pretraining 


"14 есе of occupational fitness. He must be very cautious about 
tas use of scores obtained from such inventories as the Strong Vo- 

tional Interest Blank and similar devices which are based upon 
Is Obtained from graduates of training programs or from practi- 
ES in any field." Longitudinal studies of the characteristics 

Individuals before, during; and after occupational training peri- 
3 are essential, but not enough of these have been completed to 
Sure the counselor that a person's characteristics will remain con- 
Stang OE: E. K, Vocational Interests of Men and Women (Palo Alto: 

University Press, 1943). 
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cess 
5 S bout suc 
stant enough to warrant a high degree of optimism al 

in forecasting later occupational performances. 


SUMMARY 


‹ 1а 
ng the nature of so-called “mental y because 


partly 


à current swing awa 
selor who Plans to fo 


5 ary ye 
Will not reject them in summ us 


a 
achievement-test scor' sine e 
itful than those from personality qu 


й t 
ventories, 0? 


ining for, the 
i © grouping of 
аз considered for exam 1 i 
Cupation of wri ea 


d, f^ yh? 
nC ос 

anyo е 0 

Occupations seems strange tO of +6, 0 


jn 


ected 
e heir al d 
T sly, much about t " 
actual counseling Situations must me wena D bi 
An excellent list of test Publishers jg Presented on p. 525 a 
and R. Hae ner, Meas, 


ing Tndividual Growth 
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ess despite the fact that 
Their value will be in- 
ons under which they 


use : : 
© teachers’ marks in the counseling proc 
oat are frequently unreliable and invalid. 

ed if the counselor knows the conditi 


su 
к ель comments about pu 
that teachers’ marks supplem: 


m 
E tests and (occasionally) tests of зр П 
1С data for estimating the probable later achievements of 


Stu ^ É Е 
eee when such data are combined with the information ob- 
ned with techniques described in other chapters of this volume. 


pue suggested that the 
Circum mental maturity" of lim seepe te 
tratio рапс; but it is indicated that the practice о mass adminis- 
It h т of “Т.О. tests” in the secondary school is no long d 
E. been demonstrated that statements of academic lev an 
Se ees experience provide limited evidence concerning ud 
as bi Current accomplishments or probable performances, and it 
e , en Suggested that their effect upon particular subjects must 
et analyzed, Throughout the chapter the fact that tests have not 
e $i еп developed to the point where scores jndicate automatically 
Unit tness of an individual for any particular educational oppor- 
Y or occupational experience has been stressed. 
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arvard 


EXERCISE 1 ‚диб 
е: 
Adapted from Tests Used in the Eight-Year Study of the Progr 
Education Association 


: еей 
Read the following Paragraph and then answer the thir d 


H jshe j 
questions that follow. Do not discuss them until you have fin 
Work quickly, 


A Statement on Work Experience ment 

H if 
The following Statement js condensed from an ем six 10 
which appeared In a large metropolitan newspaper: E pa 
cight years of schooling, Supplemented by church and eed ү 
ing, the average American boy begins to form some ideas а =. 
future and arri ime in his li picem 
arrives at the time in his life when he needs 


В . В i e 
tical job experience, Without Such practical work exper, А 
learning he secures 


+ + se ES у 
1n school is likely to be superficial and al Үн 
regular duty to Perform, a supervised activity with person 55 Е. 
tages, and а chance to sec at first-hand how a large busine И 


rience to thousands of boys.” A group " thei? ity 
Statement, decided that as а result О, 2 iif 


B H ч n 
er will be more responsible, productive, 4 t$ 
citizens than boys without such experiences. en 


tcm 
Statements: Use 4 if you are inclined to accept the Sí? 
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Bif : 
ше" are uncertain about them, and C if you аге inclined to reject 


1. If job experience is to make school learning mean more to a 
boy, it must involve regular responsibilities, personal advan- 
tages, and an opportunity to see business at first hand. 

2. Even though a person is well educated, he may be extrava- 

= gant and irresponsible. 

- When the average boy gra! 
he begins to think about his 
his own. 

4. The school, the church, and the home can provide experi- 
ences with the same values which boys sometimes get from 
employment in an established business concern. 

5. The experiences of newsboys offer them, more than other 
kinds of work, opportunities to assume responsibilities with 


personal advantages and to see business life at first hand. 
self, some practical job 


6. When a boy starts to think for him: x 
poene will help make his school learning mean more to 
im. 
7. There are many stories about boys who sold papers and later 
became very successful businessmen. | р 
8. Employment in an established business concern will provide 
a boy with valuable experience which he could not receive 
9 in the school, the church, or the home. | ; 
- Boys should have more educational experiences 1 
type of work than in selling newspapers. i 
10. Work that involves regular responsibilities with personal ad- 
vantages and an opportunity to see at first hand how a Ир 
business enterprise operates will ma y а well-educate 
and productive citizen. ey, 
П.р 5 г № hild-labor legislation. 
+ Publishers of newspapers nst child-lab 
12, Well-educated people are us sponsible and more 
rifty tha. ly educated peop: — . es: ‹ 
he dicm dox news ge irresponsibility which 
often leads to delinquency ап crime in later life. 
After d, the class may be 
ivi t i been answered, 
ве esae ecd it item discussed. Particular at- 
don d, and the im lications 
sh " age used, an e imp 
m Du be paid к ple, that question 3 


duates from elementary school, 
future and form some ideas of 


n some other 


ke a bo| 


are agai 
ually more 1€ 


р ote, 
fo SS that a boy does not begin ү 
хасро ideas of his own” until he gradua 
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Е the state- 
Following the discussion period, students may check 


d 
e resulte 
ments a second time and note the changes which hav 

from the discussion, 


EXERCISE 2 


by 
Э H below 
Indicate your response to the newspaper article eel e 
writing a letter to its author. You may refute or subs 


ical rea- 
arguments in his article by the presentation of data, by logic 
soning, or by both. 


THE TEST FAILS 
It isn’t any secret that we live in a changing МӘНЕ we have 
rather well accustomed to the collapse of old standards, a 


f € pet 
3 0 

learned how to adapt ourselves to the disappearance 

theories of our grandfathers. 


las shows signs of cracking, 


We am 


lassi, 
ists, and its proponents have nean ae pa 
thousands of human beings as “brilliant,” “normal”? ог d ha pec? 
and have slept soundly in the serene belief that the last wor! 
said. 
doesn't always seem to work out right. 
ADS: Smith, sup 


erintendent of schools in Rocktown, poi 
rtain high school recently. 


са bigh 
-O.” test was given there not long ago. One boy 8° ot 2 
low of 70, whi 
mindedness, 


n 
nts {0 5 


c 

Then the pu 

ceptionally bril 

mark—75, a 
Nor is that all, 


Theme 
n examination in Е вал? 
е utter dumbbell both got 


y 
ds 

an t 
pcr “LQ.” ratings were less than 1054 ht^» 
Psychologist will tell you that à i 
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a 

Te grade for the 10 dullest pupils—based on their “I.Q.” 

DS as 82; the average for the 10 brightest, based on the inc 
gs, was 76. ss 

Rs this seems to indicate pretty conclusively that the “I.Q.” 

ra d à even come close to being as accurate a gauge of a рег. 

Чы elligence as it 1s supposed to. And perhaps it is about ti 
we stopped paying very much attention to it. д 


EXERCISE 3 


Criticize the following report of a teacher with respect to its 


value for counseling. 


SA 
MPLE REPORT FROM AN EIGHTH GRADE TEACHER 
Вагата 
СЕ 
MENTAL 13-10 
DE Eighth grade test IQ—130—Mental age 18 h 
CIBLOPMENT grade test IQ—140.) JEN I dA 
ment: & When Barbara works she can show the power which these tests seem 
READIN to indicate.” 
G Reading equivalent to junior in high school. She “loves” to 
—at tenth grade level. 


ART read. Vocabulary exceptionally high 
THMETIC Barbara's test scores arc at the 75th percentile of the group 
SPECIA in which she has been working. 
SKILLS Barbara is very facile in her use of language. She expresses 
herself in a highly effective manner orally, and her written 
GE English is clear and precisc. 
NERAL HABITS OF WORK 


(77, : 
following are checked only if below an acceptable standard.) 


leting work 


Persistence in comp. 


Ace 
u 
racy in following directions 


Thoughtful participation in discussion 


Clent use of time and energy | 


Ne: 
atnes n senti 
5з and orderliness Conscientiousness of effort 


Self-reliance 


BEH 
бене Ов IN Barbara is a chatty, 
things moving. She works only when 5 


fails to pay attention in class. 

rather than malicious. She finds it di: 

class work. She doesn’t do homewor 

finds so many other interesting things to 

HEALT has excluded her from the library several times for talking. 

H No defects discovered in school examination. Parents provide 
adequate dental and medical care. 
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RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR 
THE FOLLOW- 
ING YEAR 
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ARTS —Foods В 
LANGUAGE —English В, French А 
SCIENCE— 4 —Arithmetic A 


SOCIAL STUDIES—5 ncc after 
Watch for occasional slumps in Barbara's pero ne work 
Periods of good work. These come when she fade just addi- 
too easy. If she is provided with supplementary (eld talk fre- 
tional) work she will keep busy. Let her work зора into 
quently with small committee groups. Forcing pa ersonality 
routine may result in rebellion or loss of desirable Р! hich wi 
characteristics. Advise that she be given courses E u 
really challenge her, Probably college preparatory © 

in ninth grade will do this most effectively. 

A 


LL INDIA 
А "р; 
WE ais 


A X 
(4/19, Asaf Ali Road, ) ¥ 
№ NEW DELHI J 


Chapter V — Appraisal аре 
Backgrounds, Health, and Other 


Information about Counselees 


HOME BACKGROUNDS 


"THe experienced ‘counselor will not be misled by descriptions of 
a student’s background in such terms as “He comes from a 
800d home,” “He lives in a good neighborhood,” or similar state- 
ments which imply that residence in a home that rates high on a 
Socioeconomic scale guarantees a good environment for a youth. 
dequate financial support for youth, provision of recreation 
areas and equipment, and even expressed interest in the welfare of 
children do not assure that certain parents are capable of assisting 
Youth in the problems that develop in the process of coming of 
386, nor that they have the knowledge needed to understand and 
assist their children, the willingness to use such information as they 
iti Possess, or the sound attitudes toward youth that are so essential 
they are to develop to their fullest. 
Eric came from a home where money was spent lavishly, but 
Probably not wisely. His home was in a fine residential neighbor- 
Nong where excellent opportunities for play and a surplus of excel- 
equipment were provided. Both of Eric’s parents were much 
n 0 busy to spend time with him and his life was regulated by a 
umber of maids of various mental and moral levels. The routine 
€ the maids set up became monotonous to Eric and he soon 
Ed many ways of annoying them. When they reacted vig- 
а usly enough to his provocative behavior, he complained to his 
Tents and the maids were dismissed. He soon became expert in 


© mangement of adults, and he learned that he could achieve 


апу result that he desired if he persisted in annoying them. 
just additional 


hen Eric went to school, the teachers were J 
233 
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“hired help" whom he enjoyed “managing.” By the time Ene 
reached the age of twelve, he had not chosen to learn to read. He 
had taken only as much schoolwork as he had wanted to, and he 
had adjusted to only such rules as he considered acceptable. When 
he came to a psychoeducational clinic for examination, he con 
sidered the psychometrist to be another maid, and he used w 
favorite annoying device of plastering chewing gum in her hait; 
Aer Several months of intensive individual treatment, it becam“ 
possible to live with Eric, but this was not achieved until all 205 
resources of clinic personnel had been utilized, considerable retrain- 
ing of parents had been accomplished, and the cooperation 9 
teachers who had previously considered him hopeless had been om 
tained. But Eric came from what was described as an excellent 
home in a fine part of the city. The socioeconomic status was supe 
rior, the psychological condition atrocious. Though Eric's case шу) 
seem somewhat extreme, it indicates the validity of the gente 
statement that adequacy of a home cannot be measured 0n 
Scale of Socioeconomic status yet devised. Information concerning 
the size of a home, its geographic location and the quality 9 
plumbing must be supplemented by information about the attitud“ 
and atmosphere that are maintained Within it 

The extent to which attitudes developed in “good” homes n 
create difficult problems in counseling is illustrated further iP "s 
е of Dick. The senior author, acting as a tutor for Dick dunt 
i e ше, was attempting to get him ready for the next ye s 
ет шу School. During one of the Írequent rest репо ү 
clubs in an idle 2160 both tutor and student were swinging Ё. 
тж M bis Dick suddenly decided that he ү ew 

€ strokes. He secured а half-doZ€" | ith 


golf balls, 
ee set them up on tees, and proceeded to hit each one 


ere they come from. My old man's got P cal 
ed by this incident was rather 

thing of a material nature. Th ihe 
1m, and he was unconcerned 2 б in 


asted. Dick’s atti develop 
what was usually described as “a fine d ا‎ was 


f 
Mr e? 
If this attitude from “a fine home" is contrasted with th® 
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Phili 
p Br 
onson whose complete case record is presented in Chapter 


IL, it wil Е 
ч: lita to the counselor that no safe generalization 
surface docs rental attitudes toward a youth can be deduced from 
to look for i а at h is home. He will decide that it is necessa 
Presence u a itudes directly rather than to assume their absence m 
ments ei n the basis of information supplied by general state- 
paint. ut social backgrounds in terms of their plumbing and 
Ho m 
makes ia description. A measuring scale th 
Other ы for, the description of a home in terms of factors 
author) ct ial possessions was developed (in part by the senior 
into the ee the demands of the director of an investigation 
Massachuset € for pupil failures in many elementary schools in 
Items of inf . It 1s presented in full below to jndicate some of the 
lieved sempe about a home which these investigators be- 
Pupils, Ma ial in order to obtain sufficient information about their 
the older ny of the items of the scale are similar to those used in 
attention socioeconomic scales, but many of them demand more 
to analyses of the attitudes and atmosphere of the home 


an th 
тое scales required. 
n ideration of one item о 


the «5: 
thinki 

qual a ae! of those who arrange 

hat gle statement about parental income, the reader will note 

d about whether that income is 


¢ + 
“steady Question is to be aske 
eg Dhe each oe sed fasion of the additional ques 
55 obtaj clear when it is revealed that the income of many workers 
ned in one lump sum at the time that a single cash crop is 
ending spree; 


So] 
` n og м X 
Ms in TS areas it is common practice to go on à SP 
uxury for a short period of time, and to live at minimum 
е remaining months of the year. It 


Or] 
onse to the question about in- 


at encourages, and 


f the scale may indicate the nature 
d the items. In addition to the 


0 OWE 

e mee levels for th 
Оше th €, therefore, to get а TP 1 
Qua, At seems to indicate tha fficient compensation for ade- 


putt 
is her ques ry 
T tioning, may 


Pre 
1n ad 
8o, рар over two months of lu 
Чоесопор Ro does not go bey’ 
omic status may fail to aP 
Scale publishe 


Ve i 

d. A simple statement 2 
fail to reve 
xury à 
ond broad gener 
preciate that fact. 


d by the Public School Pub- 


1 
lish See 
i the Si р 2 
n ore Sims Socio-Economic 
pany, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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HOME DESCRIPTION SCALE 


; в T Child 
Developed for the Research Learning Project, Division of 


Hygiene, Department of Public Health, Massachusetts 
Father’s Name. Date. 


last first 
Section Single ome atrial Commercial —Others— __ 
Single home___Apartment___Tenement__Itinera 


Town- s Recorders Мате 
Children’s Names (Eldest first) Age 
Name Age Name —— € 
cU 
WC. 
Physical: 
Supe- Ade- Infe- Very in- , ent 
rio quate гог ferior Basis for judg™ 
1. Cleanliness 
2. Orderliness 
3. Furnishings 
4. Ventilation. - 
5. Light 
6. Heating 


No. living in home. No, of rooms- No. of sleeping rooms 


— — Plumbing. — 1 n 
k___Own home__Indicate ? 


репе? 
Dental care: Never___When needed Once a year — © 


— Only school саге оспе 
Never___When needed... Once а year 

: — — Only school Care! = 

Vacations (indicate frequency and type) —— 

Servants: None. 


ee 
— Оле 


Part time. One or more full tim 
ork_ 


Wi 
, : 2 
Parents’ education (Mother) ЕН С 5 (Father) ЕН j 
Language spoken at home. 

School visits: 


Medical care: 


oe =” 
How often (Father)? How often (Mother) a 


P us a 
5$ Or other organizations (Mo) —(F 
Parents attend educational lectures or Courses? 
Mother How often? 


~ —— Father How often? о 
Estimated parental income (Fa) 


(Mo) 
Steady? Other sources — 
Parental occupation (Fa) 


(Mo) 
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Divorce. 


I А 
a te home: which parent at home?. 
What р ес Comments. — ——————— 
Adve at books and magazines are read in the home? 
teeing Western Detective Love Fiction 
Bio ical Novels History Travel Science 
graphy Poetry and Essays School Books 
ара. : 
Has i are taken regularly? 
m ^ LR ad are taken regularly? 
lo programs are regularly listened to? 


Plays 


a 
sporting cvents, etc. 


Indi 
1са. я s 

te frequency of attendance at movies, 
Fre 
EN of parties: At home. Others. 
often? ren participate? ave their own? ow 

Ow 

тма hours sleep do children have? 
ome duties do children have? 
апа Обе —— 


0 . 
o op take lessons in music? ——D 
o hs belong to clubs?. Мате 
Parents? oo children with homework? 
comments on eating habits: 


Is gi 
Reet Adequate: Min.? а 
Céstrictea? in ج‎ 
© р 
™mments on dict: 
concerning the fol- 


n able to obtain Е 
formation obtained? Do you believe 


№ я 
hat evidence have you bee 
? Not dependable? (If not de- 


lows 

Ing? 

that EA From whom was the in 

Deng, 7 CVidence is very dependable 
able, why not?) 

© does most of family disciplining? PNE 


Is the ch; 2 
c) € child the favorite of father? = 
d) Any evidence that the child is the least Во 
е) 

) 


oes famil Ez aibi the child? 

ly make alibis for ч э 

Ow does he get along with brothers and sisters‘ a 
isons, favorable? 


D 

B parents make compat 
D le? — Май 

o = ui DRE rene 
Parents consider за Kec hip is very important to the 


i MR some relative whose relation 
uds аи what way?. 


Ho ; cue EE 
w does child spend spare i What و‎ 


(k) Does he talk much? 
3 he a happy child? 
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А ‚ state- 
Parental attitudes. Counselors must not be misled br 
ments of parents concerning their interest in children a di 
their public activities in child-welfare movements. The ко. is 
boy’s mother is president of the local parent-teacher о eat 
not valid evidence that she is interested in the welfare of p ee 
teachers, children, or schools. It may simply provide for her a 
Occasion, an o 


г 
Е i E : o furthe 
from an undesirable home situation, or a steppingstone t 


un- 
tion is common enough in community organizations that e ME. 
selor must not be misled by titles, memberships, or a bustle M then 
ing socially constructive activity. The counselor will go beyon 
to see whether the expressed inter 
and whether the 


care for the parti 
The counselo 


E mem 
will soon be tempted to divide parents into two groups b. their 
bers of the first group will be those who seem to argue tha 
Sons should 


and see what a Success it made of us." The misse 

| ay, ог imply, "We me 
my about TE 
TS 15 going to miss it and meet the difficulties 05 
had.” No s 


. . $] 
. ny adaptations are required to 
circumstances, 


ngineer in terms of 
formances need 
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parents about both the boy and the job, and it may require several 
years of concentrated effort to change their ambitions to have the 
boy graduate from Massachusetts Institute of Technology to that 
of earning a diploma at the local trade school, or vice versa. Such 
Steps are not likely to be taken as the results of one interview, nor 
15 the acquisition of knowledge about the difference in require- 
ments of membership in a symphony orchestra and dance band an 
easy task for many parents. Such changes may require intensive 
кек with the student, his parents, and his teachers, and use of in- 
ormation collected over a full school career. 
" ew teachers who have been taught to appreciate the value 
earning about the conditions in which their pupils live can 
Provide valuable information about them to the counselor. The 


following description of the conditions under which an adolescent 
Birl lived was provided by a teacher of home economics to a coun- 
Selor when he began to work with the girl. The reader may not 
ы that all of the backgroun 

as essential, but there can be 1 


5 8 Е 
ome of the major problems in this case, 
lution. The counselor cann 


i : ч 
menies to help in their so 
eglect such assistance. 


d information given by this teacher 
ittle doubt that she has indicated 
and has expressed a will- 
ot afford to 


BONNY 


4 Report by a Teacher of Home Economics in a Junior High School 
m In order to understand the following case study properly, it scems 
т to present first, the unusual family background of the 
e ve involved, since it has played such a vital part 1n creating the 
d problem. It also seems worthy to note how the many agencies 
M Services of a public school system may be integrated to guard 

nd protect the welfare of every public school child and the com- 


Unity as well. Я 
onny's mother, an orphan, was brought up 

E whose hands ae HAT, extreme cruelty. She was made to do 
d her resistance and caused tubercu- 
er unhappy surroundings, she married, 
ho treated her worse than she had been 
th two children to support and with- 
long by doing many kinds of hard 
early grown up. At this time she 
fecling herself no longer able 


on a farm by people 


While 


t Very young, a man wh 


ae at home. He left her wi 
eS She managed to get a 
= until the two children were n 
weakened by tuberculosis and, 
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to go out and do the type of work she had been doing, she obtained 
à position as a housekeeper for a family in a neighboring town. ny) 
The family permitted her to keep only the younger child € 

with her and she appealed to the State to take custody of the o A 
me, Bonny’s mother met with the first be 
kindness she had ever known. A son of the houschold, several a 
her senior, married her in spite of his knowledge of her backgro 
home for the entire family near this city- A 
Bonny’s mother was growing steadily d lose 
r medical treatment caused the family hen 

to this city where they were residing К а 
- Bonny and her sister entered school, but 


2 leave 
one, then fifteen, asked for a permit to L-time 


H . б 
сг own father, Finding him to be a pu ДЕ 
ing to do anything that he could so i 


гета! 
сер a home, it was decided to let Bonny 


800d work, she be e 
ested in how sh TE uncontrollable, She seemed far mor pan } 
the work which fo ен n entertaining her classmates у 
thing could ne ШУ Interested her so much. I wondere m 


f 
still good, ап academic problem and her м 9 
furi E оа however, character ет н is а major obje¢ 0" 
"iuo tee л Tucation and the major objective of e 15 
чеин > 1 felt that both she and I were failing di 

The counselo i 


a 
ind that Bonny’s LQ. score is 100. Her * iffi 


d 
htly and lacks self-confidence- m for 
s abnormally interested іп rom?" gom 
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state: ; ет А 
ѕ quite frankly that she hopes it will culminate in marriage with 


pm met en route. 
t present Bonny is living alone with her stepfather whose work 
me from school, and he does 


d 
emands that he leave before she gets ho 
leaves Bonny entirely on her 


cm return until 1:30 or 2:00 a.m. This 
n when school closes at 3:30 to follow any pursuits she may de- 


LE ыс father is kind to her and gives her money to spend, but I am 
Bis woul "i not know of her association with boys until late at night. 
js = be most cooperative if informed of the grave danger of 
Sen csent situation, but his absence from home gives him little op- 
unity to excrt the necessary parental influence in this case. 

LM visitor from the State Department will probably take the case 
ih and see that this home condition 15 remedied but, while she is 

us, haven't we a moral and social obligation to help this girl all 


№ : 
€ can now? She loves sports but never goes out for them since she 
ion of her and dislike her 


fe Ё 
els that her teachers have a poor opini 

unsatisfactory marks and not bc 

у develop her 


all 
allowed to play on teams anyway. Can't we somehov 
e activities, encourage her to go 


for sports, direct her reading tastes toward something she will 
E and, at the same time, ile? Someone must help fill 
I tremendous gap in this young girl's life 
TBue that there may be many others with equ 
AM that we don't know of, but we do know about 
Ot ignore her real need of our help. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The counselor must have evidence about the health of his 
Counselees when he is making an appraisal of their current. be- 
avior, when he is analyzing the factors that have influenced itin 
the past, and when he is trying to ensure that adequate considera- 
tion will be given to health in his subject’s plans for the future. 
espite the fact that the value of health records is generally con- 
ceded to be great, there is evidence that too few of them are ob- 
tained and that too little use is made of those which are available. 
rather typical situation is reported by à counselor who found on 
alth cards, which were kept apart from a ee 
at а notati : tuberculosis ad been entered on the 
ealth ge. of gir for three successive years without 
NY evidence of i upon the entry- Л severe illness or very 


Unt 
sus i development appears 
jı . ual and obvio id of inadequate deve op appears, 
i us evidence А 
15 frequently very common pra the health record. 


ally bad home con- 
this girl and can- 


ctice to ignore 
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not well 
Counselors not health Specialists. Counselors ч entries on 
enough informed about health problems to ает рне the medic 
a medical report, They must accept what is reporte t what they, 25 
Specialist just as they will expect physicians to A the subject © 
specialists in counseling, report, They can apes arises, andi 
seek the best possible advice when a health prob ic with them n 
local practitioners cannot provide it, they can Wor aters add p 
arranging referra] to authorities at large medical ce hoo! 
viding lay descriptions of o 
Situations, When t 
reading difficulty 
that each eye si 


> lized. АМЕ 
Who seemed to be адыш Е. 
Some study of the boy’s behavior, the counselor sugge 


Ду physica 
be examined by the family p^, i 
Ort was Teceived 


nis Л 
А r js 
good training, and they praised him for ^, р 
dustry, They had b rml 


ime 
cen firmly Convinced for some tim g. E 
H ег, » 
For descriptions of complete Ocular examinations see I. Bend y, 
Imus, and J. W. M. Rothn i 


overs 
М, еу, tivation and Visual Factors (Han 
artmouth College Publications, 1931), 
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racter, but more recently they 
k of success at school. Investi- 
the boy had expanded his 


diligence was evidence of sound cha 
had become concerned about his lac 
gations by the counselor revealed that 
Toutes so effectively that there was no time for breakfast between 
five-thirty and the time that school opened in the morning and that 
after school was dismissed, he did not have time for the usual play 
activities, He was tired and very hungry in the morning, and ap- 
Peared to be thoroughly exhausted at night, but the medical exam- 
ination had not disclosed these conditions because his mother had 
Permitted him to sleep late on the day on which he was taken to 
the physician, When the counselor’s analysis of the situation was 
Presented to the parents, they readily approved the recommenda- 
tions that the evening paper routes be discontinued, and that the 
Oy be provided with a nourishing mid-morning lunch. Under 
these circumstances the listless behavior soon disappeared, and the 
label "lazy" was soon dropped. The counselor had made a contri- 
bution to the welfare of a student after the problem had been orig- 
inally presented as a matter for medical authorities. 
Varying effects of physical conditions. Counselors must learn 
that health and physical conditions may be so variable in their 
effects that specific kinds of behavior can rarely be predicted upon 


the evidence presented in a health report. Students respond to 
manner consistent with their 


Visual difficulties, for example, in а t 
Prevailing modes of adjustment, and visual conditions cannot be 
Considered apart from the individual’s motivational structure. The 
differential effects of visual handicaps are illustrated in the cases of 
two college students described by Bender, Imus, and Rothney m 
the following statement: 
Both students had visual defects. Each wore a correction which 
brought his eyes very near to normal. Both were within ће uppa 
third of their class in scholastic average- Dillon majored in English 
With its extensive reading requirements, studying even beyond his 
mediate assignments in both literature and philosophy. сше, 
majoring in chemistry-zoology; had fewer reading assignments, ut 
ad much laboratory work; he did not go beyond his жышын 
Шот, participated in many extra-curricular aciona Rosine 


Practica] 7 + tensive studies of the indivi 1 l 
‘ctically none, From inten vein thelr VA Tue and energies. Spring- 


а sions 
a significant di | 
in, G ficant difference appear l уйа 
8 from the nature of уоп? personality pattern 4 trem 
thney, 02. сй, p. 9 


5 
Bender, T, Н, А. Imus, and J. W. М. Во 
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Я ive writing 
developed which was determined to express itself in Pty of ex- 
and criticism—work of high quality. Dillon OG value. His 
Pression, and energy was released chiefly to achieve suc aha attain- 
visual defects, like others, were obstacles to be overcome 1n attern, ОЙ 
ment of his purposes. From Cutler’s peculiar personality is with а 
the other hand, there emerged a happy-go-lucky а Сыр. ап 
fatalistic acceptance of his feelings of helplessness аңа about 
these feelings exacted a toll of much energy. He was y red failure: 
his values; he yearned to be intellectual but constantly сога wou 
“If I had perfect eyesight,” he wrote, “my scholastic n ual defect? 
have been no different? In his case, the correction of his vis 


" . LH cs. 
could not be expected to make any difference in his purpos 


It appears that visual fac 


do 
egrees | 
tors, even those of extreme deg 
necessarily cause ma]. 


ovid? 
other 


modes of behavior, dep 
dividual. It is this kind 


lementation. ool 

Use of screening devices, There has grown up in public тейи 
апа colleges, Particularly 25 à result of the emphasis upon 16 Jy be 
reading, a tendency to take over Some functions that prope? py 
long to health departments, The practice of “screening” for Torr i 
cal defects, Particularly of hearing and vision, has grown to 2 510 
ing Proportions The attitude of those who use such tests т^ ч 

€ that unti] Some practicable means can be found for the © 

nation of every child Y a qualified суе specialist, it will be P€° 3 
to utilize Some procedur 


Td 
ica 
Documents in Psychologie 
esearch Council, 1942), p. 45. 


ew York: Socia] of Personal 
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“screen” " 

“ыы кс = result in selecting too many students for spe- 
ЗЕЙ have Ac ion (so many, indeed, that it seems that all cases 
ing step), and eoe to specialists without the intermediate screen- 
to be overlook d "The « many of those who need special assistance 
comitionly kn ed. The careful study of the vision-screening device, 
Which the we а as m telebinocular, by Oak and Sloane (in 
conclusions:* r author participated) led them to the following 


Th i 
e study points to the fact that the telebinocular tests sort out 
s and also that they miss 


to Я 
dition а for practical purpose 
зей а ks vus e to be referred for ocular attention. The question 
hohe с beginning of the study, “Does the vision testing material, 
ispensed to and used by schools, serve to screen out the chil- 


dren 
fora should be referred to an eye specialist?" is answered in the 
е. 


ade counselor who insists upon the use of the best obtainable in- 
In ап nts will look at all health-screening devices with suspicion. 
em y case, where a health condition or physical defect appears to 

ignificant, he will demand more information about it than cur- 


те тшщ devices provide. 
sive Pd problems met by the counselor. Rothney and Roens’ 
en described the problems in health that counselors frequently 
one > public-school situations. They selected ten students, only 
of he which was chosen because she represented a particular type 
х. ealth condition, and described the problems with which they 
to deal in counseling these individuals. One of the ten had no 


Or, : » act В 
вапіс disorders, according to the report of an examining physi- 


c 
bo but his posture was So bad that he appeared to be suffering 
т a physical disability. al difficulties and 


ose ch Another lad had visu 
oth significantly underweight for one of his body build, and an- 
er had defective vision in on 


With h; e eye and almost failed to graduate 
his class because he contracted pneumonia during his senior 


ests, DB series, Keystone View 


т 
eg Visual Sensation and Perception T: 
Oat’ Meadville, Pa. 
Tests Jak, L., and A. E. Sloane, “The Betts Visual Sensation and Perception 
s» Archives of Ophthalmology: 9, November, 1939. 
f American Youth, op. cit. 


Rothney, J. W. M., and B. A. Roen 


Со 


vol. 2 
s, Guidance о 
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re- 
elor was 
year. One boy had stomach disorders, and the couns 


: cial clinic 
quired to arrange for treatment at reduced cost in ae 
after his mother’s home remedies had not proved en after a part 
The health and appearance of one girl mp d that she €? 
time job was obtained where the employer ow са she had fre- 
two good meals a day, and after a suitor with who dup .. 
quent “dates” was drafted, so that she no longer stay 


А г legs 
ism in he 
second girl developed such a severe case of И of scho? 
and neuritis in her arms that she missed thirty-one d: 


ause 
sses bec 
during her senior year. One girl refused to wear her gla 


ther 
d ano 
she thought they detracted from her appearance, an 


e lim 
suffered from an incurable state of underdevelopment al senior 
resulting from an attack of infantile Paralysis. E е hag 
year, one girl’s illness seriously interfered with the P [most 100 
made for postschool educatio the voc” 
late, that her visual condition 
tion which she had chosen. 


hose which 
0 

The health problems noted above are samples of t 2 
the counselor meets in 


stions 
Public schools. They raise such que 
these: Should students 


i a 
n, and another girl founa, E 
precluded her entrance in 


" 

scho, 

who have missed large segments 0 the 

Work in their senior year be permitted to graduate hoo pla 

Classes, and what effect Wil a delay have on postsc n be 807. 

Which they have workeq out with the counselor? What S hif hys" 

to encourage a igh-school girl to wear the glasses that nt i par 

cian says she needs? How can а youth with a permane. 1 
ment be stimulated t 


hys e 
he is student safely carry in view of his P it tP 
condition, and in what 


ons? the © 4 

here are few conditions for Which specific actions of e d 

selor, always with the advice ofa physician, can be recon ре 
n most Circumstances thi 


m Rothney, J. W, M., and B. A. Roens, op. cit. 
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See of Elson’s health problem required recognition by the 
а selor of the inadequacy of home treatments, and the making of 
E eds for professional treatment at reduced cost. Without 
im Aes aur there could be no effective counseling for this 
уе д eaten down by lack of reward for his efforts in school and neg- 
с апа abused at home; his morale was reduced to a very low 
urs physical pain was added to the complex. No specialist in 
limit , the counselor was confronted with a health problem which 
à ited the effectiveness of his procedures, and it was necessary to 
rrange for medical treatment to remove the limitations. 


sh Mollie persisted in her decision to discard her glasses, because 
E thought that they detracted from her appearance, regardless of 
advice from parents, counselor, and oculist. Since her visual condi- 
on was not a vital matter it seemed best to drop the issue in the 
ga that she would realize the importance of taking care of her 
sion after she had found her шап. 


quired the careful bala 
but not beyon 


Mary's counseling ге ncing of activities so 
that she could carry on fully up to, d, the limits imposed 


by her physical condition. 
imilar health problems required 


vastly different forms of tr pon the attitudes 
that each subject had previously developed toward his condition, 
the physicians’ statements about the possibility of correcting it, the 
amount of cooperation obtained from parents and school person- 
nel, and the subjects interests, ambitions, and previous per- 


formances, 
Health records for counseling. Probably the greatest need of 
T. counselor in his work with subjects who have health pope 
du € statement by a competent medical authority m] 
are ts within which the students’ education and Me ner pa 
inf practicable. At the present time there seems to ' Я = à 
inc nation concerning SUC matters, but, as medica specialist 
< their knowledge about the vocational implications » e 
Te dings, they may improve their contri tee he ce i 
uL orting them in terms of indications ?' i T 
Sh counselors will know wh an individual may | i y i» or 
Youth frm mom or ening и Аат 
rom work or training situa ; я MM 
= him toward ет which there 15 greatest of 
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will 

It seems likely that the school health record of the mee in 

be more helpful to the counselor than those which are curi and the 

use. The Statewide Committee on School Health eer Society” 
School Health Committee of the Wisconsin State Medica 


has commonly b 
but a nurse or 


as these: 
Is pupil Capable of Carrying a full Program of school Peg 
Work? нар 
Should there be restrictions on up- and downstairs No, 
travel? ome va 
Is special Seating recommended? = nox 
ould specia] exercises help to improve posture? it No— 
© you advise supplementary in-between-meal feeding? Yes— N 
oes pupil have irremediable defects? 2 No 
5 there any evidence of emotional upset? ти 


: ivity on 4 
è Physical-education ege to answe 
ich the terms are partly defined ie „ the P” 
ncerning recommendations fo 


sued for Pupil if requested? Yes— ^ 
Specific Tema; 


1, PY 
Concern} h d for specific denta^ isi 
chiatric, Medical, or ng the need for sp py the р ES 
cian, and school p., Surgical care are also recorded | Y peir co 

э €rsonne] an cific in 
ments about the Checks to h С asked to be spe 


€ made upon such matters. Р ol 
* “Guides f 


а 019 ,7, 
letin 8, The State е School Health, School Health Examine? 1947 
| “partment 9f Public Instruction, Madison, 
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A ede О 
бопе dcm be 3 g € requirements O AR occupa- 
Осе : an be incorporated into the records which a counselor 
Ан) > health data can be used much more effectively than it com- 
ond in public educational institutions. In the meantime the 
lider must work for the improvement of school records, avoid 
de i: ic behavior interpretations of health conditions, spurn the 
hor b orc. devices, cooperate in the collection of evidence 
E ealth conditions, assist in the processes of referral of special 
the 2 and encourage school personnel and parents to ensure that 
commendations of specialists are carried out. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCES 
None The extent and significance of sex differences are cur- 
i y much less common subjects of research than they were dur- 
ng the first decades of educational and psychological experimenta- 


t E 
lon, but the counselor must not conclude that they are of less im- 
aware of the special 


Portance, The counselor must be constantly 
Problems of differences between the sexes" with respect to physical 
Word beni, cultural requirements, and, particularly, ultimate 
tio ational objectives. He will, however, note that the generaliza- 
ns that apply to sex groups in general do not necessarily apply to 
€ particular individual with whom he is working. 
"T For some time the senior author has obtained the response of 
= €ge juniors enrolled in the first course 1n а teacher-training pro- 
ie to two questions. The first one is stated as follows: If things 
уы as would like them, what would you like to ы five 
Ce IS from today?" The second question is the same as the rst, ex- 
Pt that “ten years" is substituted for the “five years of the first 
Question. Tabulation of the responses of some 300 juniors to these 


erations is presented below to indicate the difference between sex 
the following pase indicate that only 


Erou 
21 _PS: Study of the figures on à 
muB B per cent. on ectively, of the women want to remain as 
de d their junior year in college, while 
e in the profession 


tea, 

€ 

as five and ten years beyon : 

for nd 74 per cent, of the men want to continu 
those periods. Among the women, 59 per cen 
— 2 

(Ne Lincoln, E, A., Sex Differences in the Growth of parkta Soon 
¥ York: The M m Company; 1938); Shuttlewort ‚ Е. 

$ acmillan of Girls (Washington, D.C., 


ауу. 
Socieg оп and the Physical Growth 
for Research in Child Development. 


t want to be mar- 


1 Children. 
K., Sexual 
1937). 
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oal 
ге the same £0? 
ried within a five-year period, and 80 per cent Pu ec end their 
within ten years, The Women expect that marriag: 


issues 
t 1850 
; ise importan 
Professional careers, Such differences as these raise imp 
in counseling,” 


Date 
"cars from 
Five Years from Date Ten Year: 


Per Cent omen 
a a Men ned) 80 
Магие4....... (Not mentioned) 59 (Not d i e 
Teaching...... 73 21 2 
Ттауейпр..... 3 5 " 
Miscellaneous 24. 
Occupations, . 24 15 - program 
Questions Concerning the advisability of entering aie conte". 
of graduate Study are raised by young women w 


ric 
н its of cur 
plating Marriage, and queries about relative merits 

choices must be c 


c 
М А to tea d 
minimum of (“Since I'm going n 
two years") 


: elor W1 
and more general education. The counsi ung 
also that he 


i t 
rmation. about ib 
th s 
at she had experienced some doubt n 


* The following sta 


h grade 
nt 
tement was wri irl in the eleve 

аре high school: n Written by a gir] 


f 
ht о 
to be after I leave school. I have pues дга\ оё 
Crest me yet I can’t make up my mind. Some working yon 
Cs money and that would mew have Yorkin 
У Way through college. I find h time MI g 
I would have to spend muc If be ae 
not sure I could make the grade. wages г сау 
arry on in this chosen vocation would the furthe тй, 
© enough to refund the time energy and money I had put into 4 ise & ‘oa 
оше day not too far in the future to marry ane aad а 
ng my job would of course be sacrifice 


ШИЛ —-————————— Д 
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aid, “My aim in life was to get 
I could find the right man.” She 
delayed and perhaps prevented 
d to be necessary in the prep- 


e why she thought so she s 
m eter have a family as soon as 
dm ое training would have 
NC al activities which she considere! 
lon for marriage. 

beer completion of the secretarial course she was offered several 
of дс» апа, їп order to make a good choice, she listed five in order 
a irability, interviewed the five employers, discussed the pros and 
ace with her parents and a new high school counselor, and finally 
this Pted а position as secretary to a professor of law. Her choice of 
Ep олоп was influenced т part by the opportunity it provided to 

id number of eligible young men. She worked at that poner for 
reta years, liked it very much, and was rated as an excellent sec- 
Du her employa tive volunteer worker in 

c 

Е the war year Macr age soldier to whom she 


iid canteens. At one of these she met à Я 
married with full approval of her parents, after an engagement oi 


year, She resigned from her position to keep house for her hus- 
aoe who now cpi а small business in а suburb of Boston. She 
b now (in 1947) the mother of one child and considers herself to 
Very fortunate to have "à wonderful husband and baby. 


Soldi 
Was 
One 


eral cultural requirements for the 
1 —) + j- 
a €$ may be observed in many situations despite the id 
er d reduction of restrictions for gum and ds. Regulation M 
Of actos А n to bo ; : 
omen ae p ed in the p PE 
is А : or example. 
emy and of acceptable behavior in $ P dew po 
cDhasizes that the fact that the counselor of У ay 
t ü Problems that differ in amountaand ae 
ere, Te met by the counselor of young men. 4 counselor should 
be Prat it is probably desirable that ee id нее 
0 
the same sex. If counselors € other sex at the 


hi ат 
8 gh . of the 
ju hly skilled, they may work wit DOCS "loser the counsel tas 


nior and ع‎ З 
Е s hool le ikelihood th 
“perience AL. ia of his subject the more Eie 


Differences in local and gen 


M 

pios cumulative report on Mary EAS 
as орап Council on Education, whi арр 
с.) Noned in a five-year study Ene 
“амыр that Mary had decided while fried.” Though 
hat to go to college and then get maa changed. 

an, the goal of marriage, as never 


Am 
№ 


she appeared to alter 
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is that he will interpret the information about him in an effective 
manner. 

The counselor of either sex must, however, be aware of the dan- 
gers involved in the acceptance of common generalizations about 
sex differences. Studies of such inaccurately measured characteris- 
tics as emotional responsiveness, neuroticism, dependence, and the 
whole gamut of personality characteristics do not yet show, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, that each young woman possesses more 9 
these characteristics than many young men." Even where sex dif- 
ferences seem to have been well established, as, for example, 7 
manipulative skills, the counselor may find that a particular sub- 
ject varies significantly from the usual pattern. Indeed, he may find 
it completely reversed. 

In the literature of sex differences there has been much strain- 
ing in attempts to draw out implications of the findings of the ob- 
Served differences. It has been pointed out frequently that girls 
reach sexual maturity earlier than boys and that social problems 
arise from that condition, Many persons have commented upon 
differences in behavior of girls and boys at the junior high school 
level, but in making interpretations of these observed phenome? à 
there is a tendency to overlook the fact that many cultural 3n 
fluences tend to offset the effects of actual physical difference к: 
en oes а. of a Particular adolescent may produce behavior 
= varies from that which is typical of his sex group. And it st 
те етен des with which ie cour mes deb ш 

rom the study of many persons. The СО 


selor will not neglect the experimentally established differences pe- 


: : e 
tween the sexes with respect to any characteristic, but he will us 


them primarily as a base from which he will launch his individ” 
ized investigations, d 


Chronological age. Perhaps the most common question askos, 
of a child, after he has been asked his name, is “How old аге a 
When we have his answer, we begin immediately to make out ° is 
interpretations. We say he is big for his age, smart or dull > ar 
age, well developed or puny for his age. and later, of courses es 
preserved for her age. Since few lay persons have studied the P" ре 
lems raised by the wide range of characteristics of persons © i 
QE 


*Terman, L. M., et al Е Gra 
Book Company, Inc., 1936). Sex and Personality (New York: Mc 
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> they find the observed diversity surprising 
n the mental set before the =. 
e degree to which experience 
Il informed as this small be- 


p chronologic age,” 
ое or shocking depending про 
ie {т was obtained or upon th 
а aught caution. All аге not as we 
pectacled boy from Boston: ' 

ire go ms WAM m cr and asked him tactfully, *How old 
reflecti b y little boy? He removed his horn-rimmed spectacles and 
my Sat wiped them. “My psychological age, madam, is 12 years; 
and physi T 8 ycars; my moral age is 10 years; my anatomical 
prised E ogical ages are both 7 years; but I have not been ap- 
Bran d my chronological аре. It is a matter of relative unim- 

nce.” Thereupon he restored his horn-rimmed spectacles. 

owever, become a common measure 
dicated the extent to which we allow 
f expectations when we are 
llows: 


A kindly lady leaned ov 


of ali1 age has, h 
ene Rulon” has in 
Ga age to be the determiner o 
ering the development of children. His statement fo 
уа that chronological age is closely related (during cer- 
cati childhood years) with various kinds of performance. Our edu- 
у Попа] programs are founded upon the belief that certain abilities 
] age in the individual. Chron- 


In 
o ч with increase in chronologica i йш | Сыз 
| j jlity. An 
Just a age is apparently one of the concomitants o m ip -= 
e We try to get children's ac g “to come up lev 
le for bringing the child's 
the case of 
cs do not im- 


ei Wa: 
пеш abilities? so we feel т 
i chronological age. In 
olleagu! 
ccept, and our € gues < а 


со 
“ems us, any responsibility for develop! 
determin be too low! Instead we allow ¢ 
iner and we make some other adjustme 
W B 
Many € have permitted this factor of chronological ag 
Chil Of our practices in dealing with € 
a», Starts school when he is six, and he votes at 
P be drafted to figh | 
ld trials for misconduct 1n à 


ted by №. F. Dear- 
(Cambridge: 


e Қ 

аѕ t for his country 

fore си determiner, he can dult 
€ may vote. Decision to ho 

ups repor! 


ELI 
bo See + 
r he variabili > ent in age 870 
is ues riability of dev сорте! Child’s ‘Development 
And J. W. М. Rothney, Predicting 2 
© 3 y Publishers, jodi). P 
hitg, Oted by Arnold Gesell in "ge ашын 
i 3 +, ~Ctober, 1935 p 
or ulon, Юу SEA the Сопсер Growth and Ability, 
E 


view, Winter, 1947. 


rocess," Understanding the 


» Harvard Educa- 


ts of 
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employ- 
or juvenile courts is made upon the basis of age, е ape de p 
ment and educational opportunities are limited to T these legal 
have reached stated chronological ages. The d commu о 
stipulations, however, more than the evidence of co the counselor 
characteristics of persons within age groups, jet hae ological ag 
to secure and verify a statement of each subject’s chron that а ver 
It is necessary to point out to counselors, Boe al reasons 
fied statement of age is unimportant (other than for Е entok an 
only within certain reasonable ranges. Certainly the tre cling WÎ 
infant may differ from that of a school child, and pe it who must 
a high-school student may differ from that with an adu determine 
earn his own livelihood. An individual’s age does ae of sever’ 
the possession of Specific characteristics within a perio 


пе (both 
4 . time ( 
years and even, in some cases, over a long period £ tantrums { 
infants and adults, for example, can indulge in temp 
but cultural fact 


in 
Ors operate to influence the kind of count даво 
can be done within certain age levels with reasonable he observe 
of success, Although there is little difference between t ol boy: d 
behavior of an elementary-school child and a en the latter i 
counselor must consider, for example, the desirability o ropos 


leaving school while in the case of the former such a P 
might be as absurd as j 


Experience, 


sperienc® 
the evaluation of many kinds of ara и аѕ lived 
Dot present, the fact that the individua pee 
longer will usy 


Y Mean that he has met more people, к 
exposed to more social Pressures and liberties, has eee a 
language facility, has experimented (perhaps without 5 "i 
ness o experimentation) more in attempts at manager 
environment, and p 


if they have been developed in each case. t the rea 

To offset the Seneralizations that laymen make X y 
tion of age to behavior, the counselor must become ge tbe? pe 
some of the findings of PSychologists so that he may Y about jod 
planning his procedures. There is no longer any doubt d en 
fact that adults can continue to learn long after the u$ 
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eroe , and there is considerable evidence to the ef- 
fond that ores on intelligence tests continue to increase much be- 
Sorted period of later adolescence which has frequently bcen re- 

to be the period of terminal growth." These findings mean 


that 
the counselor may plan programs for the education of parents 
o some planning with a student 


and 

miam groups. Further, he can d 

Es postschool education, which permits better current ad- 
ents than could be made if he were certain that the termina- 


tio 3 
n of a subject’s formal schooling meant the completion of his 
elor will not let the apparent 


adult intelligence and learn- 


the particular subject with 
o will not cor- 


T { formal schooling. 
he counselor must obtain and verify the chronological age of 


all hi 
d Counselees for his own protecti 
isticg He will, however, make no inferences about the character- 
i his subjects on the basis of this datum, and, except within 
alue than its frequent men- 


м. 
ti ìde limits, he will find it of much less v: 
on suggests, 


^f formal schooling,” 


SUMMARY 


In thi К 
inte n this chapter certain $ 
ation of data about © 
Sex have been presented, and some a 
I pd age differences among с been discussed. 

E been indicated that counselors must EO beyond the usual 
nd ription of homes in terms of socioeconomic status if they are to 
“(апа the psychological atmosphere in which their counselees 
ive. Procedures for 


ауе Я 
been reared and in whic and suggestions 


ms in the collection and 
› home backgrounds and 
of the problems raised by 


Collect; 
Or cting such information have been p ue. 
E Ork with teachers and parents on problems of parental atti- 
» have been discussed. 
Pany, dike, E. L., Adult Learning, (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
2), 8) 
Dearbor dicting the Child's Devel- 
MÀ arborn, W. w. M. Rothncy, Predicting 
Suy ^ qoe i. EUM Publishers, 1941). Sce the Harvard Growth 
со ж DRE ot thas vole clor may be required to testify about a 
ain occasions а couns have been known to falsify ages 
himself by de- 


nse] 
lee" T 
(to Cs age. Since parents 


Bet 
Man in work permits, for exam) 
8 verification of such state 


and yout 
ple) the counselor must protect 


ments. 
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eto and 
The need for knowledge about counselees’ rums = s ee 
status has been stressed, and the need for ge ae foy wont 
formation in terms of indications and аа pen he counselor 
seling have been noted. It has been Suggested ма Methods by 
must not attempt the role of a specialist in this ан гуна 
which he сап encourage proper referral to ы ^: role in the 
ment their efforts have been indicated. The counse dcus the col- 
health problem was interpreted to be that of stimu «cx Aes and 
lection and use of health records, the avoidance of au uragement 
personal interpretations of health conditions, the io and the 
of the use of popular but questionable Screening devices, 
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EXERCISE 
ng statement concerning 


Indi 
dicate your reaction to the followi: 
ditions to the occurrence 


Ше тен 
аро of home and community соп 
quency. 
Y 
at NIE heard discussions of the slums, those miasmic swamps 
Ose mos lives, not only of those who dwell in them, but also of 
Towin 9 dwell beyond their borders. Picture yourself a restless, 
(in E boy in your “teens,” living in one of the cold-water tenements 
for S York), the American-born son of poor immigrant parents, 
in Ве The family flat is poorly furnished, overcrowded, cold 
beq i ег and stifling hot in summer. There are three kids for every 
Asy & two adults for every chair. Your parents аге worn out with 
Cuttle ^nt food and long hours of work. They find solace in a 
Qi е H Г two of beer every evenings and relief from tension in the 
Sun Which the beer engenders- They talk their native tongue 
derstand hardly a work © т u are American, 
me You do not know the lan f the old country and 
chin ous of it, and of your parents who speak it. 
ШШ КЕ comes—you don’t worry about your homework because 
“Yer, to play truant tomorrow- You g he streets, your 


Vi 
ou o out into t 
n . » 38 
9. The public school in your neigh rk; it costs 


borhood is da. 
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too much to pay an evening janitor to keep it open. The gno 
is dark—the auditorium with its movie machine is dark—the shop 
where you were developing an interest in electricity is dark. Sis 
But the Elite Bar, on the corner, is not dark. Through the м А 
dow you can see Limpy Louis, who has just beaten the АР fol 
burglary charge for the twentieth time, setting up the drinks sli 
the house. In the place across the street Big Charlie, the potis E 
racketeer, is talking business at a corner table—his Packard Roa ibat 
stands outside. Down the block a cellar club caters to a clientele 
never earned an honest dollar. tisfy 
Your wants are simple, but there is no money at home to sa = п 
them. Even the 10-cent movie is out—there are no extra ше 
your house. You meet Jimmie on the corner, and he suggests here 
you both hook a ride on the rear of a truck up to Blanc Street. T nee 
you meet some of the boys you were swimming with off an East Riv m 
dock last Saturday—and you go to their clubhouse—a cellar roo 


N orc 
In a vacated tenement—and hear the plans for a foray on a St 
that closes early. You are 


Tribune, Mar, 13, 1936 
of Adolescence (N 
duce this statement 
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curacy in clerical work. Some weakness in vocabulary and reading 
n was indicated. In Grade XII, although 
ative General Achievement Test in mathe- 
Bati ore on the Thurstone Psychological Exami- 
К Suggested that she could perform satisfactorily in mathematics 
Jem Science in college. The unevenness of some of her Scores over 
i elim period supplemented the counselor's impression that her 

rest and application varied on different tests from year to year. 
Mace riscilla's father was an accountant. He was a high-school grad- 
as 1 who worked hard to achieve success in a financial organization 
of was determined that his daughter’s education would assure her 

Professional skill and social prestige. He was a precise, strong-willed 
person, He expected his daughter to compensate for his own failure 
ee Harvard College. Priscilla’s mother was a pleasant-man- 
diced smartly dressed, rather matronly person, а former teacher, who 
VES considerable insight into Priscilla's characteristics. She was 
modi € to convince the father that his ambitions might have to be 
agn ified to take these into account, and there was considerable dis- 
гаи over the amount of discipline desirable to keep Priscilla 
reli ing up to capacity. The mother's lack of interest in her husband’s 

gious beliefs was an underlying factor jn family disagreement. 


Tiscilla seemed on friendly, affectionate terms with both parents. 
th her father as insurmountable 


o деа differences of opinion wi à 
acles which were a nuisance but not worth worrying about. 

a he home rated high on the Sims Socio-Economic Scale. It was 
comfortable and well-furnished single house in опе of the most 

198 Sperous residential districts. Business difficulties limited the family’s 

ee during most of the time that Priscilla was in high school and 
iade it impossible for her to afford college at more than commuting 


stance, 
to Priscilla was always a bouncing, cheery, healthy-looking girl. She 
the counselor that “I’ve had perfect attendance in high school. 
never have anything wrong with me—didn't even have to lose my 


f 
the ils ога denoids? No defects ded on the reports 0. 


v a i hysical 
5 P routine р 
скау 21001 physician after he had conducted à 
ation, 


i Tlsci В 
ing Scilla kept busy at sports, indoor games, alg Кр 


Ss read: 
wit adin; listen the rad 1 
th h er sz S) to d half a dozen magazines and two or 

ree т, ny friends. She rca ort more interesting ps 
fo gpl а month when them P ied lking and laughing 
(h e © Was usually with a number аги = es and when 
She EN did so i the annoyance of her teac. ; у 
шй ар. ith an air of conscious virtuc. 


P. did ae 2 á 
"s ttle down to study, it rut. She was enthusiastic until she 


ve y 
years she was a Girl 


с 3 
peed and comprehensio: 
єт ‘Score оп the Cooper: 

atics was low, the Q-sc 


knitting or crochet- 
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achieved First Class standing, and then she lost interest and doni 
out. She participated in sports and made the class basketba Wo 
tennis teams in high school. She did enough backstage wor = 
plays to get her points for Dramatic Club in her senior bh nee 
had occasional dates, but was more likely to spend her time wi 
oup of girls. б 

i For ee days a week during her senior year and during al me 
following summer, she took care of the children of a friend cod 
family. She liked the work because she liked those particular chi ki 

Priscilla’s vocational choices, with the reasons which she gave 
are indicated belo 


” 
Grade 8 (1) Secretary "Always thought it would be fun bi- 
(2) Artist Loved drawing, but gave up this enis 
tion when she found she could “Ао oks” 
copy work and make neat E 
Grade 9 Undecided Mother thought her too casual at 
schoolwork to be destined for a 5С che 
arly profession. Father thought tea a 
ing the only desirable goal qe 
girl. Priscilla was confused by t 
ressures " 
She was anxious to make a decane 
but was confused and needed лра 
(2) Possibly а was beginning to feel she did not be- 
Secretary the patience or self-confidence to 
come a teacher ; 
Grade 11 (1) Business She was curious about the jobs Ps Е 
which secretarial work might NM 
This was a vague interest, which, UP A 
discussion, appeared to mean socia nly 
Welfare work, but proved to be © 
а passing fanc 
Grade 12 Medical s Е е и than just à he 
and this would be а kind of job W 
I could have a lot to do with. BA 
and nothing to do with math 


Grade 10 (1) Undecided 


nto 


(2) Government 
work 


lerk 
re 
Је 


secretary 
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etic sections of the test. She had been 
her school career, and 
of 133 which she had 


high ; 

En the language and arithm 

it v с Honor Roll almost constantly during 
was likely that the intelligence quotient 


ach; 
E CM was a valid measure. 
‚ Priscilla listed many interests and activities. She had been taking 
to be doing well. She had 


Piano lessons for three years and appeared 
1] that she began to con- 
irl Scout for some time and 


ad done almost everything Girl Scouts are required to do. She had 


a : h 8 ۴ А 
Collection of “samples” ‘obtained by answering advertisements in 
were so many that she found 


Соц; = 
nselor that she was capable of entering 2 


ma D 
red more training or, at least, of attaining an excep 
eie dn secretarial work. She did suggest that she might want to 
ne for a teaching career in a foreign language. Since she had not 

€n a great deal of consideration to any vocational choice; and since 
€re seemed to be no mark | tendency, it seemed well 


or h, ed directiona i 
er to continue as she was doing and postpone making a vocational 


СРЕ е 
E Fus a later time. eae oat ane 
„1 the ninth de she began to ink more about her vocationa 
Saoi eats 14 lect electives for high school. She 


се when she was required to 5€ 5 
1] in courses in the fine and practical 


from her father to prepare for 
ram with Latin. This 
W ts. She ia ooh so 

Sy outside wi and all the things 
the did aie prm hard pressed to do her 
‘signments, and her marks began to show the effects of her neglect 
A шт studies, She agreed with her family that the school von See 
Co ays be done first. It became appa 1 mother and to the 
Unselor that Priscilla's home study was just а 


€ Way so that she could carry оп her other activities. [ 
riscilla’s attitudes toward school were probably responsible for 
€ decrease in the quality of her work in such cumulative subjects 
з French and Latin in grade ten- She did assignments faithfully, 
та t she did not seem to master the ar involved in translation 
in English into the other language despite the use of study aids 
BBested by teacher and counselor. She was handicapped also by 
m appearance of lack of confidence in speaking before large classes 
SN е senior high school after she had left the protection 
ord whom she had studied previously. Oral English was а spe 
€al for her, and it was а whole year before she really began to 
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8 ith the 
enjoy class recitations again. In talking about this matter ere did 
counselor, she indicated that in spite of her father’s urgings Se 
not want to take training for the teaching profession. The at that 
praised her achievement in English and social studies, sugges ies 
she include another history course for her eleventh-grade € d ugs 
agreed to the dropping of Latin at the end of the ycar, a year 
gested that she concentrate on a lighter program in her jun ое 
as a real tryout of the possibility of succeeding in college w' 
gardless of her vocational goal. 3 ork 
During her year in the eleventh grade, as the quality of PS 
improved steadily, she continued to be conscientious, but she dly but 
do assignments with enthusiasm. She complained, in a frien Т, 
definite fashion, about heavy home assignments, strict age ie 
favoritism in marking, unfair exams, and failure to get the real 
that she thought she deserved. Although her manner showed iae on 
concern about passing her courses, she worried about them ems dns 
questionnaires, such as the 'Thurstone Personality Schedule an eae 
terest inventories, her responses suggested distress about p 
excel in school. She was still somewhat sclf-conscious about Ep 
in class, but she was happier now that she was better acquainted à ins 
the members of her classes. She gave no indication of genuine pk- 
terest in the kind of liberal-arts education available in the top F^ 


О. 
> ОГ even Stay here and go to a secretarial ee 
etary—but it’s father you'll have to CO 
be convinced (during the interview Фа year 

with him while Priscilla was in her senior 


Р + a 
that his daughter was anything but lazy, or tha The 


any other college than Radcliffe “оп my money 


counselor finally held 
of high school) 
should consider 
latter statement 
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HN es for suggestions on how she could work her way 
j i a business school. The counselor continued to provide in- 
iate E on more appropriate schools and colleges. The most appro- 
па p to be a near-by university's College of Practical Arts 
Eur ers, but her father would not consider it. Priscilla and her 
Id ete the counselor on à visit to the Registrar at 

e, who warned her that admission was very doubtful and that 


it : 

E depend entirely on results of the College Entrance Examina- 
Eos oard examinations. She prepared to take these examinations 
pite the warnings from all except one of her teachers and, although 


She trj 
€ tried hard, she failed in the chemistry exam completely and did 


B pu on others to be accepted by two neighboring colleges. Her 
an cation to enter a local junior college was accepted, but her 
S refused to let her attend. 
E day that colleges opened, $ 
satisf а a neighboring university with enough ac 
d er father. She did very satisfactory work 
enjo with the combination of practical and academ r 
d participation in the extracurricular activities at the uni- 
to Nis Her only regret was her definite failure to secure admission 
nne cliffe College after she had tried so hard. She said, “I feel 
e every time I go by the buildings.” She has definite plans to 
into personnel work by way of a secretarial job in the per- 


$ 
Оппе] office of a factory. 


DONALD 


Donald was referred to а counselor by his father who was dis- 
ieving the high level in school 


bserved that Donald was 


he enrolled in a secretarial 
ademic electives to 
there and was de- 
demic subjects. She 


кош desirable, and because he had о 
pij less obedient than he had. 
а оа man whose occupation required a high level of per- 
fol] ance in language, and he was determined that Donald would 

Ow in his profession. > 

The counselor went into the matter of Donald’s interests by means 
tests and long interviews: Donald indicated little interest т 


с В ipulative ac- 
;. Danica $ any manipulativ 
t ical matters, in art work, apy 

> 


lvi 
or i 3 : $ i 
r in social affairs. His strong 1n 


cre |; : 
ا‎ 1 e interview 
ing Cary and academic. n t йе | 
ate that Donald was conforming to prescription rather 
Ssing hi 
э нз OWE references. |, 
ше © lived in a a unusual home situation. He is not y 
hec, Vies for a year, and his family did no " ra ae ie dm 
^ . 
alq they thought he would doge 


See: 
med to accept the parental 
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of 
they involyed body contact, and toa DA on 
Was considered а “sissy”? He did vor these 
Solitary outdoor activities, such as skiing and skating, but recie he 
activities the Counselor had the feeling that he did them be ; 


usual high-school hiis. 
© read, in the common аи three 
Peare’s plays, Не had read it himse was 50 
» and knew it well, As a result, he 


: ossib. e 
€ made very little effort, and it was p 
to see how he would 


ive him Е 
disturb a teacher so that she would E His 
ject regardless of his accomplishment in 
criticisms and analysis of th 


. the 
Interpretation o est Scores, Donald’s Performance on 
Binet test indicated Superi, 


oughout al] th 
ade a superior 5 


е. 
€ score was below his general aves 
"This Performance indicateq that Donald could do very well on Pus 5 
lems in which he could þe tutored, but Not so well in new ems 
His vocabulary Score t for superior college EE 
0 points higher than the average Yr cility 
i Isconsin. This verbal ^T est, 
© Paper Form-Board sually 
Sort of nonverbal performance E 9 
» yielded а Score slightly higher Фа rea- 
average for his age, and there appeared to be no fundamenta sco 
son why he should not do well in Scometry. His mathematics 
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was 98 out of a possible 130. No particular strong or weak points 
Were observed, and his performance was about average for boys of his 
age. This meant, of course, that there was also no reason why he 
should not have succeeded in the ordinary high-school mathematics. 
The speed-of-reading test and the clerical test indicated that Donald 
Was a very slow worker. This lack of speed seemed to be an impor- 
tant factor in his lack of success because he admitted that he found it 
difficult to finish assignments and examinations in the usual time. 


With only the data given above, and with pressure on the part 
9f the parents to get immediate action, what recommendations 
Should a counselor make? What additional data are needed? 


Chapter VI~ The Application of 
Data to the Solution of Individual 


Problems 
LN Uer. O 


bility of human behavior, ho ;vidual- 


in Motivation and Visual Factors igual 
over, N.H., Dartmouth College Publications, 1941) resulted in indiv от 
Psychoportraits of average length of 13 Pages. These were condense 
n pages, 
266 
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New patterns of behavior begin to appear, and, as they do so, the 
Counselor must add to his previous conceptualizations of the person, 
p his previous estimates, reconsider previous plans, and weigh 
à € probable outcomes of new proposals for action. Although the 
Eo. and number of revisions of conceptualizations and plans 
ET vary from person to person, the counselor will usually find 
at at least one revision per year will be required if his subjects" 
records are to be of value. 
А At some remote time it may be possible to put numerical values 
n each datum in a case record and apply statistical techniques to 
the items so that the relationship of results from the application of 
zur techniques may be computed. Contingency coefficients or 
me new methods may then reveal the degree of relationship 
àmong data collected from many sources, and they may be uscful in 
iE the extent to which one series of findings is verified by 
a It may sometimes become possible to develop a forecasting 
nique that serves the same purpose for the individual as the 
a eression equation does for groups. At the present time, however, 
desc techniques are entirely in the realm of experimentation. Cur- 
3 ntly, they offer nothing for the practicing counselor other than a 
"ggestion that he examine his data for relationships and trends so 


that he may improve his techniques. There is no incontrovertible 
s that the counselor can sub- 


сезсе yet available which indicate с 

„ute statistical manipulation of his data on a single case for the 
Я ill in interpretation that he has gained from experience 1n the 

| "ed of individuals and the study of their postcounseling perform- 

Ces, 

ab Psychographs. The most common method of combining a 
Out an individual is the profile, or psychograph. eur ki 

in Mique produces fine charts and beautiful curves des те 

Cate high validity, and though it appears to high ig » in ш 

ldiosyncrasies, its limitations 5001 become obvious when m 

s d separated areas of 


tials 
E Miren Рей aco due ee field, it is assumed 
f data 


Ject Я 
t Mat en, as 1n 
p licum dde, it is; when all sources 0 


the higher the score is, the better 
Е 7 ts (Yonkers: 

M Ке íi 'ducational Measuremen 

of 19 Bork ee g me ee ot ау his chapter on the measurement 
пау у 20трапу, j 
ы ual idi б 

Зе 896 Baldwin, A. L, “The statistical Analy of the St 

ality? Psychological Bulletin, VO" 37, 1940. 


ructure of a Single 
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are equally reliable; and when it is assumed that the Ka P 
are independent of all others, the profile may be a very Si But 
technique for portraying the characteristics of the individu Я m 
the counselor must be concerned at times with traits in d of 
ther very high nor very low scores are desirable." It is possi pan 
Course, to adjust the scores to fit them into graphic OR т. 
in doing so, the implications of middle-zone scores are likely ae 
lost. Further, as Allport’ has pointed out, the psychograph may c a 
ceal the qualitative balance between two or more traits. He say: 


assumption that personality is the su; 
common variables. 


Widual which is necessary for counseling 
purposes," the 
Suggestions for collation of data about an individual. 
task of 


: È Я the 

Ives at a synthetic conception of ве 
whole, and then, having Brasped the latter one can re-interpret AP, 
understand the fo; 


Imer.” The task of the 
one of observation 


is 
Practicing counselor 
of man 


Hil 4 tion 

Y Parts, arriving at a synthetic conceP 

“See, for example, the cat, 

dix. k: 
yor! 

Psychological Interpretation (New 

4. 


+, тё” 
Рад in 
Opinion on the issue of graphs versus tables P api 
porting academic test scores made by the senior author for the Recor that 
Reports Committee of the 


5 2 PE indicate 
Du rogressive Education Association indicat! 
a large majority preferred tables, 
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of the whole person and then (realizing the inadequacy of his con- 
ception while he is under pressure to get results!) do something 
about them. 

The following report about Fay is presented here to suggest a 
method by which the counselor can combine his data from several 
Sources into a report that will be more meaningful than a psycho- 
graph to school personnel, parents, and potential employers. The 
information about Fay was obtained from three 30-minute inter- 
Views, from an educational autobiography which she wrote as an 
assignment for a course in education, from observation of her dur- 
ing her class periods in that course, and from watching her while 
She painted a mural in a child development center. She had filled 
Out a questionnaire covering her previous education, activities, and 
family background, and records of her academic achievement were 
available, 

The study of Fay was made to determine her potential effective- 
Ness as a teacher, and consequently, there are many references to 

€r personal adjustment, her general social attitudes, her response 
to other persons, her outlook toward the future, and her attitudes 
toward education and children. The nine paragraphs of this report 
Contain a condensation of several hundred fragmentary pieces of 
€vidence obtained from the sources indicated above. Fay’s behavior 
Characteristics have not been classified into closely knit categories 
b ut the reader should read the report about her with these questions 
m mind: “Does she have the necessary personal characteristics for 
Success as a teacher of art in a public school? Would you want her 


аз а teacher of your child?” 
It should be noted that no attempt has been made to rate this 
Young Woman or to make an appraisal of her behavior. There 
А Ould be no objections to making such ratings or appraisals wd 
© reader had studied all the sources of data and had then rea 


Scriptive paragraphs which follow. 


FAY Source 
xh chil- Observation 
5 о work kn Records 


sym- 
us De ee ol Interviews 


them 


Чы ау seeks out opportunitie 
Path, ikes them, observes them, 
hoj th their problems. She feels mar ne 
do, S, form children and “tone 507" 
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Fay has had some difficulties with contempo- 
raries because she thought that they did not come 
up to her standards or belong to her set. She ob- 
Serves her fellow students closely and frequently 
comments about them, although she admits that 
nobody understands other people very well. She 


joins groups of her contemporaries and has been 
elected to offices twice 


€gree. Five years from 
teaching in a university 


Autobiography 
Observation 


Interviews 
Records 
Observation 
Interviews 
Interviews 
Interview 
Records 


Observation 
Interview 


Records - 
Observation 
Interview 


Interview 
Records d 
Observation 


I nterview 
Observation 
Observation 
Interviews 
Records 


Questionnair? 
Interviews 
Records 


Interviews 
Autobiograpl 
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or illustrating Ogden Nash’s books,” and she would 
like to continue doing so while she is raising a 
family. 

Fay has an idealized “vision” of a teacher. She 
has liked nearly all her teachers and she appraises 
their good qualities in terms of their interest in 
students, scientific spirit, sincerity, liberal attitudes, 
and informality. She comments upon teachers 
fitness for their work, particularly with respect to 
age and training for the profession. Her relation- 
ships with teachers have left her with a favorable 
attitude toward them, and she wants to be like 
the better teachers she has met. 

Although Fay says she has “no call to inform the 
World,” she is much concerned about social prob- 
lems and she would consider social work, involv- 
ing the dissemination of propaganda as a second 
Choice for a vocation. Her ideas about politics, 
Property, government, rewards for performance, re- 
ligion, and treatment of minority groups, although 
slightly conflicting at times, could be described as 
Senerally liberal. She has enjoyed and still enjoys 

lSCussions about social problems. She is somewhat 
disturbed, and occasionally becomes belligerent, 
about what she thinks are restrictions upon freedom 
Of speech in America and particularly in the school. 
She believes that American high schools are doing 
2 Pretty good job under restricting conditions, and 
She insists that she is going to remain an optimist 
about the future of America. She says that she is 
Boing to remain open-minded and try to teach tol- 
‘tance and open-mindedness. She appears to be 
веке some balance in her views and says that she 

Nows enough to agree with people of influence. 

*r scores in history and tests of knowledge of cur- 
rent social problems place her in the upper third 

er group. J И 5 
th hen Fay cannot avoid situations т eios 
s Cre is conflict, she maintains poise even under 
tress. Doubts about her ability to develop and 
gj intain а professional attitude bother her greatly. 
Kon &ripes about problem situations and then either 

arries on” or sits down and writes letters to her 
arents or friends. Occasionally, she refuses to 
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Interviews 


Written reports 
Autobiography 
Interviews 


Interviews 
Autobiography 
Interviews 
Autobiography 
Questionnaire 
Interviews 
Autobiography 
Observation 


Observation 


Interviews 


Interviews 
Observation 


Interviews 
Tests 


Observation 


Interviews 
Interviews 
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think or worry about problems because she is afraid Interviews 
that she will become emotionally upset and not 

be able to do anything about them. She says she h 
has been lucky in her personal relationships, but Autobiography 
she admits that she has avoided situations where 

she might be “pushed around.” She avoids many 3 

larger problems by refusing to think about them, Interviews 
and she has a hard time making up her mind about 


Fay says she is in good health and that she Questionnaire 
possesses lots of energy and vitality. Observers verify Records _ 
tatement. She wears glasses, Observation 
the average in height Observation 


mind and body, poise, Records 
race, and the impression that she makes upon Interviews 
others. She is of Russian-Jewish descent.8 Records 


3 arts 
-ЗЕЧаре is too general, because there are по ch 


T from 
ecause it presents no departure ts 

methods that have been used for many years in writing геро! 

about individuals, To Such critics we can only point out that 


wee elor 
as been indicated and that the couns 
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an interview. He is not required to accept scale values or numerical 
evaluations which someone else has devised and which may differ 


Significantly from his own. 


PUTTING DATA TO WORK TO SERVE THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


h General procedures. When the experimenter in the laboratory 
aS collected, collated, and interpreted his data, he publishes the 
results and his task is completed. When the counselor has collected 
pata about his subject he has just begun his work for he must put 
А em to use by taking some action, by seeing that others take action, 
T, less frequently, by reaching the conclusion that no action is 
Rica" Counseling is a practical job which permits no escape 
th an ivory tower and, too seldom, no opportunity to theorize about 
€ data that have been obtained. Faced with the task of assisting 
күге of young people to adjust, to adapt, to choose, to re- 
" i Ose, and to succeed, he can rarely allow himself the luxury of 
Ollecting data in the belief that they may be interesting and valua- 
€ even if no practical use of them is ever made. 
su As a result of the counselor’s work, there will be a change in his 
A ject's behavior or his status and, at times, a change in both. In 
cu Case some progress must be made toward answering the ques- 
9ns which the subject has raised or which the counselor has sug- 
8ested to him, In order to accomplish these purposes the counselor 


Nt devise, borrow, improvise, and adapt various procedures to 
tilize data so that they will bring better understanding to the com- 
KA Situations which appear in even the most commonplace coun- 
Ing tasks" Some samples of the methods that have been used 


“cessfully are listed below." 


20 H H 

“ See the di d i i f view in the article by C. M. Louttit, 

у е discussion of this point О t 3 

193 Nature of Clinical Psychology,” Psychological Bulletin, vol. 36, No. 5, 
її 

cal + 


Readers will recognize in these actions the reflection of various psychologi- 
COries and several points of view about the duties of the counselor, As 
S ауе pointed out previously, the counselor who sticks to any one of these 
baj ies or systems is just refusing to face the fact of the complexity of human 
ngs and the extreme variability of conditions to which they are exposed. 
n he case studies presented thoughout this volume illustrate the use of 
in F of the methods. Some of them have been used with considerable success 
В ® Harvard Guidance Study. They are described in J. W. M. Rothney and 
* Roens, Guidance of American Youth, 


a 


op. cit. 
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. Subjects may be 


Е Information 
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TES urricular 
. Students who are indulging in so many extrac 


ist 

ked to lis 

activities that their schoolwork suffers may be conferet 

these activities in order of preference. peri Vom may be 
with the counselor, the least preferred activiti 


eliminated, 


f coun- 
- Counselees who do not respond well to the efforts o 


A be as- 
selors and other school personnel may occasionally 


г 
É Ed" p oluntee 
Sisted by arranging for their association Eo Brother? 
business or professional men in the city. A “Big 
committe 


. 13 
€ can be formed in any community. 


ho 
A ior but W 
Students who exhibit extreme types of behavior 

have similar interests may be brou 


x from 
assisted in difficulties that "liscussion 
own performances by frank pet 
about their Strengths and р, in 
Xact numbers need not be given, but interpreta 


K ا‎ :an may 
thirds, quarters, or even tenths of a class distribution 
be used effectively, 


doubts about their 
of what tests reveal 


oles- 
about development in childhood and d 
cence may be interpreted to assist parents who a of the 
fused about their children’s behavior. Knowledge of the 
fact that there is no relationship between the ewe ems 
Preadolescent Srowth spurt and physical size at € р 
for example, may help to alleviate the worries of bo 


? See Fornwalt, В. 16 


: quency? 
и “Problem Boy: A Case Study in Delina 
School and Society, Nov, 23, 1946. 


М See Dearborn, э and J. W, м. Rothney, Predicting the 
Development (Cambridge: 


EH ds 
chil 
W. F 


Sci-Art Publishers, 1949 ). 
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ents and children who are disturbed about very rapid pre- 
adolescent spurts in growth or make curious interpretations 


of such phenomena. 

7. The cumulative records of students may be interpreted to 
parents. At times this procedure results in the scaling down 
of too ambitious parental plans, and in raising them where 
the performances of youth warrant it. Alternative lines of 
action should be explored with such parents. 

ts to play significant and useful 

munities may be arranged 

teachers, and principals. 


ther, or from one class to 


8. Opportunities for studen 
roles in classes, schools, or com 
with the cooperation of parents, 

9. "Transfers from one school to ano 
another in the same school, may be arranged. All the sub- 
jects and the adult personnel involved in the transfers 
should be prepared for the changes by instruction, reports, 
and conferences. “Blind” transfers, in the hope that a new 
situation will automatically result in changed behavior, are 


seldom effective. 
ion concerning scholarship and contest opportuni- 
o school personnel, parents, 
-to-date file 


10. Informat: 


ties may be made available t 
and pupils. Every school should maintain an up 
concerning such opportunities. 

Readings in certain areas may be recommended." These 
may be books or pamphlets about occupations and educa- 
tional institutions, acceptable modes of deportment, “how 
to study” materials, descriptions of behavior of certain 


groups, and various self-help materials. 
s for students in man 
n tasks requiring 5р 


11 


9. Tear айын E ie 


occupations, and 1 


arranged. 

13, Visits to various persons and places for purposes жу М 
tion, interview, and consultation may be arranged. 

à Betz, B, Your Manners Are 


15 
Sho ‘ie for ex 1 following 
p gos os асо 1946); Ruch, Fs б. 
а ie res prr Are Important (C E 
Ab m 941 E Ww o Adolescents Need Parents? (New on 
` on D crt Fe liher, A- Life and Growth (New York, 
Ho ^ e A Girl Grows Up (New York, 


ble 
Meg 9n-Century-Crofts, 1938); F 
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study of local occupational opportunities, for example, 
committees of students who are interested in specific voca- 
tions may visit a local place of business, observe the pd 
tices in it, consult employees or employers, request that b 
person who was interviewed come to the school to talk to 
a class about the vocation, and devise with their classmates 
the questions that will be asked during a discussion period. 
With increased bus service available to many schools, it В 
now possible to make many visits to potential places of em. 
ployment and to educational institutions. Such visits, ! 

they are to be effective, must be preceded and followe 

by carefully planned Preparation and discussion. 


14, Occasionally a student may be removed from regular 


classes for various lengths of time or at regularly schedule 
periods, so that he may participate in substitute experience? 
a. A student may be given the opportunity to wor iat 

Projects that cut across regular subject-matter m 

See, for example, the work on machines done 
Roy in the description of his work which appc27 
below. He studied history by investigating id 
development of machines, wrote his English. theme 
about them, learned much science by investigating 
the processing of metals used in machines, and 1 
viewed mathematics by using them in machine“ ae 
Situations. A part-time job was obtained for pim 
a factory where he operated and provided ax 
tenance for a machine, 


: Correspondence and self-teaching courses тау ? 
Provided for a student whose special needs are ud 
met by the common school curriculums. The pe 
cess of such courses provided by the United S 
Armed Forces Institute for members of the pho 
forces suggest that students may profit greatly HS 
them. 

e Intensive Special tutoring may assist a student ue 

has missed much of the regular schoolwork bien 


of illness, or who has particular difficulties in C° 
subjects, 


1 


S A 
becific procedures illustrated. 
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d. School credit may be given to students for work ex- 
perience in the community. 


School routines may be modified to fit particular 
home circumstances. A girl, who came to a small 
high school unwashed and foul-smelling because she 
did not have time to complete the process of clean- 
ing up after milking fourteen cows before she came 
to school, was permitted to absent herself from the 
first home-room period in the morning so that she 
could be well-prepared for the second. This permis- 
sion was granted only after a thorough study of her 
home situation and conferences with her parents. 
Failure to make the concession for the first period 
would have meant withdrawal of the girl from 
school by her parents who insisted that her services 
were needed at that time, or continued rejection of 
her by other students who objected to the odors and 


her disordered appearance. 


rred to specialists for various examina- 


Referral may be made to such experts 
hose in remedial reading, to 
h as the psychoeducational 


5. Students may be refe 
tions and treatment. 
within a school or college as t 


experts in outside agencies, suc 
clinics at universities, state rehabilitation agencies, county 
ate practitioners, such as 


mental-health centers, or to priv 

psychiatrists or psychologists. Referrals, with the coopera- 
tion of local physicians, may be made to specialists 1n var- 
ious fields of medicine. In general, clinics or other special 
agencies that provide diagnosis without treatment should 
be avoided. Referrals should not be made to private guid- 
ance agencies which do not utilize records of previous per- 


formances of their clients. 
At times the counselor may be 


lee, OF with others, suggestions 


"equi 
Uired 

t : unse 
0 о work out with a CO and for the personnel of the 


ac 
Chog 
With 
Siven 


tion for hi his parents, 

1. These 2 dd or to be effective if they are drawn up 
€ach person separately, 2 carbon сору made, and the carbon 
to the individuals who are concerned. At the time when the 
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К d it is 
suggestions are made, a second appointment is ет) ane 
made clear that checks will be made upon the ac de boy who 
planned. In the following case of Roy, an cleventh-gra chogl, WHO 
had been involved in many conduct difficulties in 5 ай d who 
showed rather marked tendencies toward delinquency, re drawn 
“loved” machines, the following suggestions for action ee with 
up separately in conference with Roy, with his ае und 
the principal of the school. Each was given acie mL 
periodic checks were made to see if the suggestions ha tive that 
ried out." The action in this particular case was so effec ent in 
even the students in the school remarked upon the d from 
Roy's behavior. During the period of one year he Aan must 
the school’s leading troublemaker to one of its best citizens. + nce 
be noted that the plans applied only to Roy's case. They mig 


under 
wholly unsatisfactory for other students and even for Roy 
other conditions, 


ROY 


Plans for Parental Action Drawn Up by 


the Counselor and Roy’s Parents hs 
tial = 
(Reasons for the don’t’s had been explained to the parents. Par! 
planations are added in bracket: 


s.) B ica- 

1. Don’t call him Junior. Call him Roy. [Roy resented the 1 mpl 

tions of childishness in the name “Junior.”] Don't 
2. Don’t compare him with Jimmie. [Younger brother], often 

show Jimmie’s pictures when Roy is present. [Parents = 

made odious comparisons between Roy and Jimmie.] 1 shop: 
3. Praise him for the skillful work he does in the DE A any- 
[Roy had begun to doubt that anyone would apprecia 
thing that he did.] 
Encourage footba 
him when he is 5 


x all mino” 
5. Take the Pressure off the boy. Stop nagging. Overlook all 


tween 
difficulties for the time being. Try not to scold once bé 
now and the end of the t 


raise 
ll participation. Go to the games, and P 
uccessful. 


erm. п +. own 28° 
6. Boys of this age usually prefer companions of b се your 
at the movies rather than their parents. Don't for i 


Presence upon him, [His 


parents had decided to go W! 
when he went Out so that 


they could watch him.] E 
А iscor 
Was carried out in a small high school in Wi as 


:ncipal 
up by his teachers as “hopeless,” and the princip 
m school upon his next infraction of the rules. 


* This procedure 
Roy had been given 
ready to expel him fro 


1. 


1; 


Plans for Action by Рет: 


- Provide for a review o 


. Give him a great 


+ If he can get a part-time job, 
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. Don't insist on college attendance or imply that it is essential 


Let him know that attendance at a mechanics institute might 
be possible after he finishes high school. 


. A good deal of Roy’s difficulty appears to be due to the fact 


that you have been trying too hard to get him to do what you 
consider to be the right thing. Stop prodding him. It’s going 
to be difficult to do this but the success of the plan depends on 


it. 


sonnel of the School Drawn Up by 
the Principal and the Counselor 


See that Roy knows exactly why he is doing what he is re- 
quired to do in school this year and next. This means that the 
planning of his program must be done with him and that he 


be told why certain subjects are offered and required. 
f elementary arithmetic through а proj- 
hop or drawing might provide 


ect which has meaning to him. 5 
ded through his work in gen- 


the opportunity. [This was provi 


ега] shop.] 
n about mechanical voca- 


à deal of informatio t 

tions and provide sources that he can investigate. — 

give him school credit for time 

spent on the job. Р . pals 
project which cuts across regular curricular lines shou! 

€ drawn up so that he will not be required to attend all regu- 

ged and he wrote 


lar cl 8 i arran; 
asses. [A project on machines wage Т 
and spoke oun Tnachines in his English classes, studied the 


istory of machines аз а major project in his history class, did 
Mathematics related to his shop assignments, and spent two 
Periods a day in the school shop. 
y in the schoo . - ; 
henever you try to force this boy you can expect him to 
fight back and react in а described as stubborn 
ог determined. He won't und" by anyone but 
Will respond to pleasant treatment. [Teachers agreed to try 
this and they were very pleased with Коу 5 response.] 
Plans for Action by Roy Worked Out with the Counselor 
Try to finish school without 2 ore trouble this year so that 
the principal and teachers i u plan a better program for 
jews 
next year. [This suggestion was made 
With Roy and after he saw that the counsc* 
Push him around.” The effect of his behavior © 
tudes was thoroughly discussed- 
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k. It can 

2. Try for one week (at a time) to do better a and this 

be. done. [Roy's test scores were interpreted 2 4 about БЕЛ 

rocedure eliminated many doubts which he Der veni 
self He had begun to think that people were rig 

led him “dumb.” ЕГ. 

3 ae ara the ae factory this summer. Save ie ET thal 

i for next year and spend the rest for a trip. [Roy art of the 

he wanted to travel. A bus trip to the northern D: and he 

state was arranged after he had worked for six w for a short 

enjoyed the opportunity to get away from home $ 

eriod. 95 

4. Day i a plan of study for next year and pc E 

principal with a statement that you think you can 


= rogram 
without difficulty if he will give you the trial. [Note P. 
described above.] 


d any 

Roy's case is not presented here as an ideal pi 

problem other than his, The plans made here were РУ of the 

careful study of him, of his parents, and of the PEE ER only 10 

School which he attended. They were intended to app i in be- 

him, and their effectiveness is shown by his O condi- 
havior in school and in his postschool career. If any of t 


if Коу 
tions in school or community or home had been idu hipa might 
had been other than the kind of person he was, the p 
not have been effecti 


e 
ve. Roy was a fellow who really dd be 
friend, someone who did not scold, prod, or blame. It s estions 
noted that much of the work was verbal and that the TT to 
to him did not vary greatly from those which had C coun 
him by others. The chief difference was in the attitude of е beyo” 
selor who had recognized the fact that Roy had not доп 


that level where verbalization becomes ineffective. 
Cooperation of ma 


have been outlined ab 


Persons understand t 
that they accept or 


id Procedures 
personnel have p, 
ers Meetings,” 


participation has 


ity 

commun” 
for obtaining active participation of school зда for на 
сеп described in Е. P. Hawkes, “Panel Mu A 
ducation, September, 1939, and follow-up PET RT 
been secured are reported in H. A, Ottoson, ol to 
Rothney, “А Practical Reorganization of a Junior High Sc 
Students’ Needs,” Education, November, 1942, 
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those presented below. The statements are likely to be better under- 
stood if they are produced by faculty members themselves rather 
than handed down by others. The following items may provide a 
basis for initial discussions about school and community practices 
and procedures in providing for the needs of youths: 

d administration should be flexible 


1. The school program апі 
tment to individual differences. 


enough to allow for adjus 

2. It should be possible to arrange а core curriculum for any 
student whose case justifies such a measure even though the 
school as a whole does not use the core-curriculum plan. 

. Schools need to provide a wider range of pupil experiences 
than they commonly do. 

4. Courses and curriculums should be elective to meet students’ 
needs. Number of years of school experience is not a satisfac- 
tory determiner of need of a particular course or experience. 

. All students do not need to attend school all day cach day 
that the school is open. 

6. Most school programs should not be dominated by college en- 

trance requirements. 

7. There is need for instruction at the high-school level for 
family life—marriage, child care, and training. 

- Opportunities for learning manua 
should be provided and more work 


should be offered in public high sch 


9. Remedial instruction should be avail 
i суег it is necessary. 
0. The school should Вам 
bureau. 
11. St do in- 
. Student: llowed to do 177 
may died uti in part-time babs SU ied 
12. "There should be someone directly E oes 
about personal problems, including simple PY 8y 


fami i i 
ily relationships. ular activities should be pro- 


Ы ic 
хна Ср heavy loads. Others never 


оо 


сл 


1 and mechanical skills 
in fine and practical arts 
ools. 

lable to each child when- 


eo 


i lacement 
е, ог work closely with, а P 


service training. They 


1 
3, Counseling about € 


vided. Some students CP 

enter any activity. 3 ; 

Chutes cuia be a tec that bright pupils can 
should be set UP 1 follow at their's. 


14, 
learn at their speed and slow puP! 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


ma 


22, 


23; 


24. 


25; 
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con- 
. The purposes that a student has developed must be 


sidered in the planning of his program of work. 


3 i and 
. Students should be taught to recognize their handicaps 


i for them- 
counseled in methods to overcome or compensate 


ii along 
. Certain faculty members should have special training 


3 when 
particular lines and should be available for special help v 
called upon by other members of the faculty. 


к nsatisfac- 
Since many students’ problems are the result of u 


: s 
"nn cation ! 
tory home conditions, some program of adult edu 
required. 


Р about 
Absolute honesty and frankness in dealing with parents 
their children’s problems are necessary. 


. chip with 
The school should have a good working relationship 


i i ; 8 nd the you 
such community agencies as the juvenile court а 
council. 


+. own 
Students should be given much responsibility for iea 
plans and behavior. rily 

sa 
Tests and measurements by themselves do not nec ei 
give a complete picture of the individual, nor are they 
dependable. pout 
School marks tell parents and counselors relatively aoe evi- 
the individual and should not be accepted as the 59 
dence of successful student development. 


Case histories of each child from kindergarten through date 
school must be made available and must be kept UP 0, 


5 
Teachers need to know their pupils well. In order 10 do 


ices 
i гасб! 
some of the following changes in common school P 
are recommended: 


a. Small classes must 
b. Time for home vis 
be arranged. 


be organized. 


uld 
8 : ts sho 
its or conferences with paren 


de 
e ma 
с. Conference rooms and time to use them should b 
available. medicals 
d. Opportunity to secure advice from specialists ( jd 


s ou 
speech, reading, etc.) in diagnosis of difficulties sh 
be arranged. must þe 
A good system of accessible cumulative records reach 
developed, and time should be arranged so that dà 
may compile and use them. They should inclu 
(1) Informal records of actions of pupils. 
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(2) Adequate test records. 
(3) Reports of interviews. 

(4) Data on home background. 
(5) Data about scholastic performance expressed in 
terms other than marks. 

(6) History and present status 


ment. 
(7) A continuous record of developing interests. 


(8) The reader may add others. 

26. School personnel and parents should accept the statement that 
honest labor performed to the best of one’s ability is worthy of 
commendation, whether the work be m the shops or offices, 


factories or farms. 


of behavior develop- 


APPRAISAL OF RESULTS OF sTUDY AND 
COUNSELING OF INDIVIDUALS 

Problem i ite the fact that counseling is be- 

i s of appraisal. Despite the tac : 
Eng generally Morus as an essential part of the educational 
oe. and despite the rapid growth jn numbers of persons who 
sen, ployed for that purpose, €Y! bout the value of coun- 
$ is meager. A bibliogra hy of those stu 
cnn gh in design and ШО ата i produce conclusive 
€nce of the value of counseling Prost 
flows a page of print. As Williamson 
Id isal of couns 

Bere ud Ретартарь, the appraisal 


^ has pointed out in the 
cling has been woefully 


es have been made upon the adequacy 
se few studies have been restricted 


У, . . 
of q У few evaluation studi 
n the areas of mental 


е n 
fo, total counseling process: a 
‚ 1С most part to vocational БАЙ ‹ 
lene, financial problems an health there have kae pene 
jeg tM ation studies reported. Many counselors speak o мр EA 
t Po concerning the development of personality; ut ud um 
m efficacy of the techniques used. Here again the va? ity o п 
bu techniques is assumed, 2 few counselors worry about the 
S > 2 ы» 
for dependable evidence of their validity- 
vide adequate evidence about the 
difficulty of making ap- 


T 
he reasons for failure tO pro 
in the expense and 


Value i 

: he 
Pra; of counseling may be nd in th 
аа and the pss E incentive for doing 50, 


Boog Willia 


New York: McGraw-Hill 
mson, E. G., How to Counsel Students (Ne 


с 
Ompany, Inc., 1939). 
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in the failure to appreciate the value of follow-up ee e 
vising current practice and developing good programs of pu 
lations. 'These reasons are discussed below. suh 
1. It is difficult to obtain valid measures of the results of en. 
seling. The aims of counselors аге frequently expressed as 
generalizations as "the assistance of youth in the making of sa ue 
tory educational, vocational and social adjustments. Араша 
ment of objectives stated so broadly and vaguely is extrei £j 
difficult to measure. What appears to be a satisfactory edu 
adjustment for one person may simply mean that he has deci A 
that conformity in all phases of a school or college program hat 
sults in fewer conflicts with teachers or administrators, and t e 
further attempts on his part to tread beyond the beaten paths 


7 5 . ion," which 
the average student are likely to be futile. Job satisfaction," wh 
has not yet been measu 


the individual is at less 


to work at low leve 

a lower beginning Wage promises a higher ceiling. 
Social adjustm 

cumstances, Who 

ticular case a divo 

ties is undesi 


personal matters? 


AS 56 
These are merely samples of the problems that inhibit ad 
counselors who Һауе recognized the need for appraisal of ality 
work. When the counselors have accepted the facts of individ any 
and the wide Tange of behavior which may be satisfactory do ія 
person in view of his circumstances, the complexity of the e es 
which they must meet in appraising their clients’ SUCCESS of the 
their solution appear impossible. Inhibited by the complexity 


EA 
: е tr ations 
"See the biennial reviews gj, research on job satisfaction in Occu? о 
The Vocational С 


8 5 T. Напо, 
uidance Journajt The most recent review by 


x il, 1948. 
Hoppock, and p, ПА Zlatchen, Ey be found in Occupations, April, 1 
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pos that must be performed, they are prone to overlook the fact 
at measurable criteria can be set up for large groups. The ap- 
Praisal of counselees’ performances with respect to these criteria can 
Produce evidence about the general value of counseling regardless 


E the fact that many individuals within counseled groups may not 
cet the general criteria. It is probably true, for example, that 
tinuing in some postschool 


E _counselees will profit from con ‹ 
OA although many may not. Even the crude measures of job 
a Isfaction that are available may provide valuable data about the 
Success of groups in general, on the average, and on the whole, and 
t à counselor finds that his counselees are generally more satisfied 
on, students who have not been counseled, he has taken one step 
ign ard in the justification of his position. And since he cannot 
Ore the fact that our society does measure success in part by 
nancial gain, the evidence that his counselees receive higher 
Average wages than others may be presented as partial justification 


9 Counseling. 

" 2. The optimum time for application of measures of success of 
Ounseling is difficult to determine. Even if adequate measures are 

ка, despite the difficulties me (1), above, there are 

the ays differences of opinion concerning the time or times at which 

E Should be used. Counselors speak about “preparation for life 

m preparation for life careers,” but one may ask if they really 
an what these words imply. If these terms are taken literally, the 


of анге of success must be applied continually, and nothing short 
evidence of success throughout a whole life could be adequate. 


p. they mean less than û whole lifetime what fraction of it must 

"ae if а boy ів successful in Ais 
fi dered? Shall we assume that, sore 
be, Position in the year after he leaves school, the couns ing 


5 :q if four years later it is 
foy, uccessful? If so, what can be said if 
dg 2 the minimum levels that have 


that he does not meet even Re 
othe established?” Should not the counseling, 1n addon nec 
Slee 1 experiences offered by the school, ы p "o. LM 
e O со “ the new pro ems he 

ш ected к uds ia four years? Can successful placement 
TSt position be m end of the counseling process: 


ntioned in (1) 


nd B. A. Roens, 0f. cit. 
eled well according to 
n from high school 


E 
Sop Se 2 
еще = the case reports in J. Meere been couns 
wm ты unselees who арреаге to have сер raduatio: 
Cre ine obtained during the first year after EE 
"nd to be in serious difficulties four years 
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i uch as 
It appears likely that the difficulties posed by emis € 
inhibited those persons who might otherwi ШҮП 
these have ә iveness of their work. If, ‹ 
tempted to make studies of the effectiven ch studies, the im- 
spite these difficulties, counselors are to make su ie park at [sati 
lication is clear. They must define their objectives i E vet the 
p terms of the time intervals at which they expect ling process 
measures of effectiveness agreed upon when the enn E atti 
was begun. (This obligation is, of course, one that аж going to 
might consider with profit.) If schools and colleges a cim after 
take credit for the success of their graduates half aan Gite 
graduation, they should also accept the responsibility = i witht 
have failed during the same periods. If they set time roa limits 
which they are absolved of blame for failures, the sa 
should be applied to those who succeed. | Follow- 
3. Appraisal of counseling is an expensive pue ЖЕ under 
up procedures require time and financial support. Wor hol days 
the pressures of large numbers of students and short accom* 
and school years, counselors frequently think that they wi unselees 
plish more if they devote their efforts to their current eins file 
than if they work with those persons whose cards have : oning 
and whose absence makes their study seem less urgent. esed 
the day of reckoning, which must come as more demands c time 
for appraisal of their procedures, they fail to appreciate t for thé 
Spent upon appraisal studies may provide valuable hints к 
more efficient use of time With those who are currently being 
seled. 
4. Sufficient ince 
provided. Too ofte 
educational instituti 


they lighten the 1 
(counselors may, 
tendance chores) 
comes traditional 
become the 


ers } 
nimum compliances) of kia 
may drift along, as many of his a to be ? 
ing routine by undertaking what seem 


þe- 
: тёз 
formidable task. Ап » as time passes on, familiar procedu 
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come comfortable and the conscience easier. The administrator 
r may prevent such developments by de- 


be made and by making arrangements so 


es to each counselor is not so high that it 
rmances of grad- 


Who appoints а counsclo 
manding that appraisals 
that the ratio of counsele: 
precludes consideration of the postschool perfo 


uates, 
5. Many persons fail to appreciate the need for appraisal of 
goes far back into 


Counseling, The basic theory of counseling 
history.” Its value has been so generally conceded that there is a 


Common tendency to believe that it must be good. Many imply that 
must produce good results, 


if the theory is good, the practice of it 
and to such persons, there is no reason to question its value. If they 
are required to make appraisals of their counseling, they report 
Only in terms of what they have offered. They appraise counseling 
Programs in terms of numbers of classes provided, career con- 
ferences held, and interviews arranged. One of the strangest 
E enomena in an era in which great progress has been made in 
* appraisal of the worth of educational offerings is the common 
Practice of setting up counseling programs in colleges, the Veterans 
pro istration, high schools, and private agencies without з 
c eun for the study of the effects of their counseling upon н ER 
a The counselor and the student must learn to distrus ii 
cies that do not accept the responsibility of follow-up as 


nus 
aes part of their work. p iei 

|l, 2PPears that the condition described above 
ast, to the traditions that have developed about the whole 


Suidance movement Since AS has been pointed out previously, 
Cre has been steady growth jn the practice of counseling for a 


ча jsal, it has now 
of "out adequate appraisa’s it has 
У аи х“ period, almost traditional) 


Com, ч 
to Ne acceptable (even at this € c s íi 
Omit provisions for appraisal in the planning of counseling Pro 


Sram 
5. If counselors are to escapè 


js due, in part at 


ive studies. 
© learned the value of follow-up 
f public relations. The success 
n large measure upon the de- 


Measuring and 
948). 


er and quality of evalu 
data ; Many counselors have 
VN n furthering their programs of 
d "nseling must always depend i 
Си; Зее th М " Wood, 2: 
di € brief in B. D- ed 
ing Yandel Буш (New York: Silver 


nd R. Haefner, 
Burdett Company, 
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ould 
15 


eling 
generalities in which ERTI 
, the counselor should Е тй A 
he will expect his coun E 
to determine whether ee peen 
cational opportunities specific 
his senior year to answe 


answer. If, for example, he wants 
concerning post-high school edu 
good, he may ask the Student in 


Et: fees» 
у ў к Е шоу, 
questions Concerning the location, size, amount of Dm he і 
advantages, and disadvantages of the institutions to м { 
tends to а 


Pply for admission, If 


ith occul 
they are concerned with 
tional matters 


t 
as e 
L iques th 
ОЁ course, use such standardized technique f 
proposed by the American А, 
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measures of job satisfaction from him and dependable evidence 
about the quality of his performances from his employer. And, 
irrespective of what a counselee is doing, it is desirable to have him 
report on the value of the counseling he has received.” 

Valid evidence concerning the issues noted above, and about 
many others of equal importance, is difficult to secure. Many of 
the problems that the counselor has met in the process of collecting 
data about the individual will be met again in the appraisal of his 
own work. He will find that questionnaires may elicit invalid re- 
Sponses, that ratings may be misleading, that descriptions of overt 
behavior may not be dependable, and that tests may be invalid. 
Just as he was compelled by such inaccuracies to use many methods 
in gathering data about his subjects while they were in school, he 
must now, in the follow-up process, resort to the procedure of col- 
lating data collected from many sources and with a variety of in- 


Struments, 

. Most follow-up studies have depended upon either the ques- 
tionnaire or interview techniques.” In general, the controlled inter- 
“ew, in which the subject is asked to respond to a minimum list of 
Prepared questions (but permitted to enlarge upon them as much 

he Chooses), offers more promise than any other technique so 

= deve pos to mse a dE ae ce v 

ею 1 i i estionnaires tor 
o dee uk, p) Ere accessibility for personal EON 
i Ithough it will not permit the probing about ane ERA Я 

Xterview allows, it may make possible some pooling of ini e 

‘Ponses to selected basic questions. The following reports, whic 


ns В 1 Rothney and Roens” 
in J'Porate such principles, Were E eun анаа. 


ао I. us been used previously in a fol- 


anc 
© Study. Many of the items ha 
their study of the 


Ў thney in 
o = ed DER а апа Ј. М. M. Rothney, 
pus f Unemployed Youth (Cam- 


Schoprounds of unemployed th: 

; yed you 
brig atic, Social са Economic Backgrounds 0 
: 1938)- 


P А arvard University Press, 
тару Ce the techniques used in the follo 


3t the end of this chapter. 
iQ he term "reports," which was used еШ? questionnaires. They may, 
а: 


how FA conceal the fact that they or mailed to subjects whom 
the quate be administered individua Re in each of these ways. 
e been used i 


, Unselor cannot reach. They hav! 
Rothney, J. W. M., and B. A- Roens, 


w-up studies reported in the bibliog- 


< i пе” 
о avoid the term ‘questionnaire, 
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* List the methods 


APPLICATION OF DATA 


Reasons bs 
; й ns 
Grade Kinds of Work Scources of Advice Changing Pla 


GET 
REGARDLESS OF THE KIND OF WORK YOU ANT TE aly 
NEXT YEAR, do you know what kind of work you probably 
will be doing next year? Yes. No 
1. What kind of work will it be? 
2. Do you have a job promised you? Yes. No. — 
a. If you have, how did you get the promise? ——————— 


EXT 
REGARDLESS OF WHAT YOU MAY BE WORKING AT RT 
YEAR, do you know what kind of work you want eventually to 5 
Yes No. 
l. What kind of work is it? 


Е etc» 
2. What will be necessary in the way of further study, experience, 
in order for you to get into this kind of work? 


Е TES 
3. Do you believe you have a good chance of eventually getting о 
this kind of work? 


E Uncertain— 


Е 5 rk? 


Т ;- vind of 
. Mrs anyone, has helped you to make any decision on this kin 
work? 


. What, if anything, 


ting 
anytl would make you change your mind about MS 
to get this kind of work eventually 2 اا‎ 


- ARE THERE ANY 


NGLY 
KINDS OF WORK YOU WOULD STRO 
OBJECT TO DOING? Yes — Nê 

1. What are they?—Why would you object to them? 


= N ОЛ N r a БУ... 
a. 


d 
ng to fin 

you know ab i in trying sc 
a ROS yu Ch out which you could usc ber the 


aa SS 


2А i i : i 
List the names of the employment agencies or other organization 
people which you know about which might help you to get а JO” 
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haracteristics, if any, other than mere ability to 


VIII. What qualifications or c 
r a person to get and 


to do the work do you believe to be necessary fo 
keep a job? 


——— ——_. 


IX. What persons or agencies do you know about to which you can go for 
vocational or other advice once you have finished high school? 


сом ай 8S 


Х. Have you at any time while you have been in high school thought that 
you really wanted to go on to college or some other kind of school? 
Yes. М 
А. If you have: 

1. Would you say that you had ev 


No. 
. Why are you not expecting to 50 


er planned to go? Yes ——— 


ince TERRE 


2 
3. What type or types of school did you want to plan to attend? 
4. 


n for not going is primarily financial, what do you 


t of money would be which would make it 


school for one year? 


. If your reaso 
estimate the amoun 
possible for you to go on to 


why haven’t you СИ» mM REESE 


B. If you have not, 


EDUCATION REPORT* 

hose high school seniors who are planning to 
ucation after graduation) 

ollege you are going 


(This report is filled out only by tl 
continue their ed: 


DIRECTIONS: If you know exactly what school or © 

© next September, answer the questions in sections I and Ш. If you are 

ыйа» about the school or college, answer sections II and Ш. If you 
ауе any doubt about any of the questions ask the examiner to help you. 

I. TO BE ANSWERED ONLY BY THOSE WHO KNOW THE NAME 

OR COLLEGE THEY EXPECT 


OF THE PARTICULAR SCHOOL 
TO BE ENROLLED IN NEXT YEAR. 


1. What is its name? 


2. Where is it located? 
3. When did you finally decide on TUO ENS 
(month) (year) 
?. То commute daily? 


4, Do you expect to live at the school?__—T° < 
you expect to take at this $choolt ИЕ 


5. How long a course do 


6. What are the tuition fees? 
s allowed for many of the 


۹ 
In the actual report blank, more spacci 


answers, 


294 


п. 


III. 
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entire 
7. What do you estimate your total expenses for the first year OF 
course, if less than a year, will be? - = 
8. Have you applied for admission to this зсһооЇ?°-_ 
а. Have you been admitted? — "i 
b. Do you have the qualifications for admission? Yes —— N 
Uncertain ч like to attend? 
9. What other schools have you thought you might li 


? 
E: ollege* 
10. Who has helped or advised you in your choice of a school or c! 


- Why have you selected this particular school? ——— 


? 
chool? 
- What, if anything, would cause you to go to some other $ 


5 5 further 
. For what occupation or occupations do you expect your 
schooling to prepare you? 


TO BE ANSWERED ONLY 


THE 
BY THOSE WHO DO NOT KNOW 
NAME OF THE PARTIC 


EY 

ULAR SCHOOL OR COLLEGE TH 

EXPECT TO BE ENROLLED IN NEXT YEAR, 

l. Do you know the kind of school? Definitely? 
What kind is it? 


Е did have you decided upon this kind of свом? 
or 


b. Why are you still Bede o 


What are some of the schools you have considered attending? 


ther 
3. Who has helped or advised you in making your plans for fur 
education? 


our 
4. What questions need to be answered before you can sclect E 
school? 


? 
n ions’ 
5. From whom will you be able to get help in answering these quest 


? 
8 е: 
How long is the school or college course you expect to undertak 


How much of it night courses? роой78 
- For what occupation or occupations do you want your further 5€ 
to prepare you? 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERYONE. 
A. What kind of Work do you eventually want to get во 
1. Do you believe you have a good chance of getting into it! 
е Noe Uncertain Why? 


? 
Е ork! 
2. Why do you wish to make this kind of employment your hie 


* ? 
3. Who, if anyone, helped you to decide on this kind of work? 
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4, What characteristics do i 
you have which make you beli 
can do this work pap om 


5. What limitations do you have which may make it difficult for you 


to achieve the success you desire?. 


6. What subjects have you had in school which have taught you 
things which will be of real use to you in the kind of work you 
want to get? 
Subjects Work Values 


NEM E 


7. What, if anything, would make you change your mind about want- 
ing eventually to get into this kind of о = و‎ 


B On the following chart indicate as 3 
kinds of work you thought (in ious grades) you would like to do 
when you finished high school, t 
and why you changed your mind abou 
Reasons for 


Grade Kinds of Work Sources of Advice Changing Plans 


12 
uld prevent your go- 


Q, Su Р happen which wo 
ppose that something should адр r—In what fields of work would 


ing on to school or college next yea 
you try to find a job? 
ou have which you believe would enable 


1. What characteristics do y' Y 
Пу? 


you to do such work satisfactor 
nal Jimitations do you think you have which 
h w 


2; i i 
What, if any, perso ik "ausfactorily? 


might prevent your doing Suc к 
е specific duties you would have to 


3. What would be some of th 
perform in doing such work? 


ginners in these fields?. 


. What jobs are ope? to be ВЕ Am 
i earn on such ОБЕ 
eginners ortunities for ad- 


About how much do B 
Row HIT. d nee 


vancement?. 
. If they do, what is likely t° 
eS ae 


1 i ? 
a. What kind of further schooling will be necessary? 


wan! 


be necessary in order for you to secure 


ч ол d 
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8. 


APPLICATION OF DATA 


: VE 
THE SCHOOLS SHOULD ENABLE EVERYONE n ШЕСЕ 
TWO YEARS ADVANCED TRAINING, EITHER IN С 

OR IN A SPECIAL TRAINING SCHOOL. s 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disag 


OOL 
-I THINK EVERYONE SHOULD RECEIVE SOME SCH 


-ONE 
TRAINING AND SUPERVISION UNTIL HE IS TWENTY: 
YEARS OLD. 


isagree 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagr! 


OUR 
IV. UNDERLINE THE WORD WHICH BEST DESCRIBES Y 
OPINION 


10. 


Lh 


ING 
1. TAKING TESTS HAS BEEN MORE USEFUL IN SHOW A Y- 
ME MY ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND INTERESTS THA 
THING РУЕ EVER DONE BEFORE. aaret 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly on HE 
TALKING ABOUT MYSELF AND MY WORK Т XPERI- 
COUNSELORS HAS BEEN THE MOST HELPFUL ME BET- 
ENCE THAT ГУЕ EVER HAD FOR KNOWING MYSEL 
TER. 


Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disas NOE 
. EVERY CHILD IN THE SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE А C 
TO TAKE TESTS 


UT 
AND TALK TO THE COUNSELOR ABO 
HIS PLANS. 


Strongly agree Agree Undeci 
- TAKING TESTS AND TAL 


HELPED ME VERY MUCH IN CHOOSING THE COU 
THAT WERE BEST FOR МЕ. 


Strongly agree Agree Undecided Di Strongly disagrer B- 
. THE COUNSELOR HAS DEFINIDA C Ce TO у 
TAIN INFORMATIO: А 
CHOSEN. се 
Strongly agree Agree пасс: i ly dist. G 
. TALKING $5) Goan ndecided Disagree Strongly ETTIN 
ALONG WI 


agrê 
ided Disagree Strongly disag ISH- 
O DISCOVER MY SPECIAL ACCOMP STE 


М я jsagre® 

Disagree Strongly disa ELOR 
URE Р W COUNS 

IS A LOT OF NONSENAURE PLANS WITH A 


Е 
NE WHO COULD BE HELP 
Sone P AND TALKING TO COUNSELORS. agree А 
у agree тее  Undeci Я iy di 
STUDENTS CAN GET 29180 Disagree Strong Y GUT TH 


+ agree 
Undecided Disagree Strongly disag" 


VI 


Уп 
. POR THOSE WHO ARE WORK! 


- YOUNG PEOPLE TODAY 


Name of school attended 


l А 
2 What is your present POS 
+ What type of work are yo 
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13. I CAN GET ENOUGH INF 
ELP OF A COUNSELOR. 


Strongly agree Agree 


14. TALKING TO COUNSEL 
EN A WASTE OF TIME. 


WITH OTHERS HAS BE 


Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 


Strongly agree Agree 


* Existing Conditions 
E FIVE CHOICES: (1) 


BELOW EACH STATEMENT 
STRONGLY AGREE; (2) AGREE; (3) UNDECIDED; (4) DIS- 
AGREE; (5) STRONGLY DISAGREE. UNDERLINE THE 
WORD BENEATH EACH STATEMENT THAT BEST EXRESSES 
YOUR OPINION. 
HAVE A BETTER OPPORTUNITY 
TO GET AHEAD IN THE WORLD NOW THAN THEY DID 
E TEARS АС Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
ron а ndecide 1s 
s Знову CONSCIENTIOUS WORK WILL BE REWARDED WITH 
AN INCREASE IN SALARY AND PROMOTION. i 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD PROVIDE JOBS FOR ALL 
YOUNG PEOPLE WHO RE TO FIND OTHER 
JORK, d Di Strongly disagree 
1 jisagree 
A eS aes вы at five years from today? 


or receive any special training after 


* Did you attend any pues ЛИ 
You left high school? 
Diploma or Cer- 


7 Course taken 
ears f В 
x tificate received 


NG 
4) 


Presen He loye: 
t Position (for those employ 
(f AS REQUIRED 


PILL IN BLANK SPACES ا‎ 
ition? p ee 


u doing ? 
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- What is the address of the place where you are working? 


oo BR oc 
5 
=. 
Е 
8 
3 
4 
Е 
Е 
E 


‹ i Qu ЗИ СЕ. 
Y promotions since you went to work? 
If so, describe them below. 


? 
Se school? 
- How many times have you changed your job since you left 


Why did you Change? 


- My salary or income from my work рег week ЕЕ 
(Please indicate if you get Board, ee ee 
tion to your salary.) (check) (che: 


УШ. Means used in obtaining Employment (for those employed) 


IX. Toward Employment (to be a. 


T OF 
DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE NUMBER IN PRON YOU 
THE STATEMENT WHICH EXPRESSES THE MET! 
USED IN SECURING EMPLOYMENT. atf 
5 untys 
1. I registered at a public employment agency, such as city, CO 
state, United Stat 


es Government, ich a fee 8 
* I registered at a private employment agency, one at whic! 
charged. 


7. I appealed to my relatives to help me get a position. 
8. I appealed 
9 


to my friends to help me get a position. 
- I appealed to the school a; 


uthorities to help me get a position. 
10. Indicate others 


nswered by persons now employed) (2) 
Below each Statement are five Choices: ( 1) Strongly trae 
Agree; (3) Undecided; (4) Disagree; (5) Strongly is esses 
Underline the word underneath cach statement that best ехр 
your opinion, 


Agree Undecide, i ngly disasr yc 
3. THIS JOB НАЗ SEVE 5 Y BESIDE EVAN HAGE 
OVER MOST OT 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided 
4. THIS WORK HAS ITs MERITs. :sagret 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disag" 
5. THIS WORK SEEMS TO BE SATISFACTORY. + agree 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disag 


+ agree 
Disagree Strongly disa£ 


XI. 
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MY LIKES AND DISLIKES FOR THIS WORK 
BALANCE ONE ANOTHER. de 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly di: 
7. THIS WORK WOULD BE ALL RIGHT IF IT WERE NOT FOR 
A FEW DISAGREEABLE THINGS. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly di 
8. QUITE A NUMBER OF THINGS ABOUT THIS JOB ANNOY 


ME. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
9. THERE ARE TOO MANY UNDESIRABLE QUALITIES 

ABOUT THIS WORK. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
10, THE LESS I SEE OF THIS JOB THE BETTER I LIKE IT. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
11. I HAVE A FEELING OF HATRED FOR THIS JOB. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 


TO BE ANSWERED ONLY BY THOSE WHO ARE NOT WORK- 


ING OR ATTENDING ANY SCHOOL. 


Towards Unemployment (to be answered by persons now unemployed) 

Below cach statement are five choices: (1) Strongly agree; (2) Agree; 

(3) Undecided; (4) Disagree; (5) Strongly disagree. Underline the 

word underneath each statement that best expresses your opinion. 

1. IAM PERFECTLY SATISFIED TO BE UNEMPLOYED. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

2. IDO NOT MIND BEING UNEMPLOYED. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

3. IT IS RATHER MONOTONOUS NOT TO HAVE A REGULAR 
POSITION 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

4. I WISH I COULD GET A POSITION SO THAT I COULD 
START WORKING MYSELF UP IN AN OCCUPATION. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

5. IT 1§ AGGRAVATING TO REALIZE I CANNOT GET EM- 
PLOYMENT. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

6. ТАМ UNHAPPY ABOUT BEING UNEMPLOYED. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

7. ТАМ VERY DISSATISFIED WITH HAVING TO REMAIN UN- 
EMPLOYED, Undecid d Disagree Strongly disagree 
Strongly agree Agree Uncecr е 

8. I AM THOROUGHLY DISGUSTED AT NOT BEING ABLE TO 
GET A POSITION. г Strongly disagre 
Strongl: Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly саб id 

9. IT Te EX TREMELY UNJUST AND NFAIR TO ME TO KEEP 
ME UNEMPLOYED. Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

O ARE ATTENDING 


Strongly agree Agree 
TO LY BY THOSE WHO 5 
НОВ COLLEGE NOW. (Even if you are doing part- 
time work while you аге attending а school or college answer Qn 
Section.) 
(ending =n m 


(a) What school are you POW 2 
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(b) 
(c) 


(d) For what occupation are you now preparing? ———— 
(e) How many years more do you expect to attend school? ———— —— — ^ 
(f) Are you passing in all your subjects?. 


(If not, in which subjects are you having trouble? —————— 


How long have you been attending this school? —— — — — 
What course or courses are you now taking? 


(g) 


E at- 
Are there any other schools not mentioned above which you 
tended since leaving high school? 


If so, how long did you attend and why did you leave? 


Е Ё dd 
We would welcome any remarks which you may wish to make. A 
here, and on the next page, any remarks that you wish to make. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS. 


EVALUATION AND USE OF FOLLOW-UP DATA 


The chief difficulty met by the counselor if he decides to Eas 
the Reports presented above is that of treating the results in Qe) 
tically respectable fashion. Many of the responses received fro 


: n 
former counselees, who have been permitted to choose their ad 
language, defy all attempts at classification. Some categories ™ 
be devised, but the nu 


mber of subjects whose responses fit a 
may be so small that common Statistical procedures cannot be m 
ployed. Finally, some of the responses cannot be interpreted byt Ве 
counselor as evidence for or against the issue to which the subje 
u ause the responder has not made them clear. » 
these circumstances are met, investigators may be tempted to mp 
to the type of item for Which the response is controlled by forcing 


ог 
as fully as he chooses so that the oe 
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s preferable to that of forcing 


procedures to suit unique purposes i 
lue to permit use of common 


data into categories of uncertain va 


statistical methods. 
Responses of former counselees to reports such as those de- 


scribed above may serve several important functions. It is possible. 
for example, to prepare statistical reports about large groups of 
counselees similar to the following table, abstracted from a coun- 
selor’s annual report to а superintendent of schools. The figures 


give a general picture of the post-high school performance of the 
members of a class who had graduated five years earlier (1941). 


PerCentof Per Cent of 


M Information Boys Girls 
[embers of armed forces during the war 73 1 
Dissatisfied with current employment. -- - 9 3 
Graduated with college degrees (educa- 

tion of many boys delayed by service 

in the armed forces) + + «зал «== кш 16 40 
Graduated from other training schools. . . 15 
Currently attending training schools or 

colleges ssec aT 44 2 


ute only a sample of the kind 


table constit 
Ities and members 


These abstracts from his 
f interest to school facu 


of information which is © 

of a community. 

fig Lhe counselor who presen i 

ripe samples were taken also furnished 

ls School a list of occupations in which t 
re employed. An abstract of his list of occupa 


tistical report from which 
to the teachers in the 
heir former students 
tions is given below. 


ted the sta 


Number of Girls 
4 


Occupation* Number of Boys 
ales — 11 
Clerical ves su pM SEE i 33 
оро иеа 4 8 
iu дии слао е Бы 82 
Е Forty-three occupations were represented. 


members of the school staff and has 
his findings for the offering of the 
] curriculum have resulted.” 


oa superintendent of schools in 


H 

dis, has presented his results to 

Beh. ussed the implications of 
оо]. Some changes in the schoo 


28 
See thi { a counselor t 
Appendix Г sample report © 
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Finally, the counselor may use the results of his pou 
studies in planning the revision of his own activitics. He E 
rect shortcomings in methods revealed in the reports from igne 
subjects whom he has counseled, may determine his own м att 
in predicting their postschool performances, may verify his dod 
mates of trends in the behavior of individuals about which he ч 
not been certain, and may establish the efficacy of his UE 
Such self-appraisal may assist in the development of that humi 
which so becomes the person who would counsel another. 


G 
ADDITIONAL METHODS OF APPRAISING COUNSELIN 
PROGRAMS 


In addition to the methods 
mer counselees, the counselor 


8 1 its broad 
8 section, please Consider the te nseling in 1 
Sense as practiced in our school, Nds 


1. Counseling has an important Place in public secondary schools. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided isagree Strongly disagree vices: 
2. Every public secondary school rovide adequate counseling 5€ 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 


- The counseling of students is entirely a function of th 
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е home and not the 


School. 
ided Disagree Strongly disagree 


Strongly agree Agree  Undeci 
but it is ineffective in practice and, there- 


4. Counseling is good in theory 
fore, does not belong in the schools. 
5 Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
- Counseling in schools is а “fad” which will disappear soon. 
А Бозау agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
. Tests used by counselors can determine better than anything else a stu- 
dent’s interests and potentialities. 
Я Sol agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
* Tests are valuable only as aids to counselors in helping a student deter- 
mine his interests and potentialities. 
Е Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
- In actual practice, tests have no value in counseling except for research 
Purposes. 
9 коншу agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
- Counseling of pupils is so important that it is justifiable to take pupils 


Out of recitations for it. 


Strongly agree Agree Strongly disagree 


Undecided Disagree 
fter school hours. 


10. Counseling should be done only before or a 
gree Strongly disagree 


11. 


со! 


1. 


th 
Cop 936 suggestions seemed 
ents; 


Undecided Disa; 
d only during their free periods. 
Disagree Strongly disagree 


Strongly agree Agree 
Students should be counsele 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided 


to counseling i 
which most closely agrees 


n this school. Please check the 


The items below pertain D 
with your experiences. 


lumn after each statement 
ы 3 
8 3 H 
© 8 
5 Б £ 
2 d is 
a > ^3 
Ag. О 
5 o 
<a о о z 
Row often have you asked the counselors 
or help about individuals in your clases? n 
n effective? ——— ——— 


How often has that help bee 
How often have the counselors brought to 
Your attention individuals in your classes 
Who needed special help? 
ow often have you found s 


tions helpful? 

Ow often have you asked for suggestions 
du the counselors about general probr 

related to your classwork? LOI 

Het have received for suggestions how 

€n have they been valuable to а 
olan ften have the counselors ud 

i с: 

РЫЗ Оно about your р 


they have done so, how often have 
worth while? ——— Te ee 


uch sugges- 


| | 
| | 
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READINGS 


Stew- 
Barber, J. E. Evaluating School Guidance. Buffalo: Foster and 

art, 1946. А School 
Bergstresser, J. L. “Counseling and the a а 

Curriculum,” Bulletin of National Association of 

School Principals, May, 1940. " York: 
Chamberlin, D., et al. *Did They Succeed in College? New 

Harper & Brothers, 1942. 1. New 
Eckert, R. E., and T. O. Marshall. When Youth Leave Schoo 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. Practices,” 
Edgerton, A. H. “Evaluating the Effectiveness of Guidance 

Nations Schools, June, 1929. ittlescy 
Edgerton, A. H. Readjustment or Revolution. New York: Whi 

House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. А D.C. 
Holmes, H. W., et al. Educational Research. Washington, 

American Council on Education, 1939. Yonkers: 
Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of Educational Measurements. 

World Book Company, 1938. 
Kitson, H. D., and M. Crane. 

Guidance: A Summary of A 
Murray, H. A. Explorations in P 

versity Press, 1938, 
Rogers, C. L. The Clini 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Hill 
Spaulding, F. T. High School and Life. New York: McGraw 

Book Company, Inc., 1938. » БШШ. of 
уюы Р. М. “The Case Study as a Research Method,” Re 

ucational Research, December, 1945, там“ 

Williamson, Е, С. How to Counsel Students. New York: Моб 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. . Am 
Young, О. D., et al. Youth and the Future. Washington, D.C-: 

can Council on Education, 1942. 


jonal 
“Measuring Results of ува 
ttempts,” Occupations, ma Uni- 
ersonality. New York: Oxfo 


T ton: 
cal Treatment of the Problem Child. Bos 


eri 


EXERCISE 1 ET. 
The following Statements were actually written by high Jes 
students? who were asked to tell about “some of the biggest P jike t° 
that you have, or have had recentl Pt 


jch 
Assuming counselor in the high school gg 
these students attended what steps would you take in the СО 
them? Report on cach case separately. wert 
ses 
* All original constructions have been retained. The students respo” 
obtained by Miss Betty Perego in a small city in Wisconsin. 
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Girl, Age 14, Grade 9 


I live on a farm because we can't find a place to live in town. I 
can't get home right after school because I have to wait for a pide 
home. I always lose a lot of time in my studies and music lessons 
I never have friends at my house because the house is lacking i 
modern conveniences. We have a lot of arguments about this at 

the situation but sometimes it gets 


home. I try to do my best with 
pretty tough. My dad docsn't want to spend the money to build or 


buy a house so I guess I am just stuck. 


Girl, Age 14, Grade 9 


I think I have to work harder after school and I feel I don't have 


enough recreation. My mother is very strict about letting us do 
things. She can't understand why I always go to basketball games and 
football. She thinks that games aren't fun but the gang usually comes 
up and she tells them I can't go because of all the work. I think 


that’s all I do is work. It just seems I can't go anywhere. 


Girl, Age 14, Grade 9 


I don’t think I have enough moncy to spend. I can get a coke 
and potato chips or something, but if I would want to add some- 
thing else to this I don't think I would just have enough to spend. 

If I ask my father or brother to take me or me and my girl friends 
to a show some place or shopping in another town he doesn't think 
its important. But if he wou to this town to play cards 
Or something of this sort he would make it his duty that he'd get 
there, and I never go along with him either. 

If I want to go to a show. That I know is and will be good, and 
my mother tells me a week or couple days ahead of time that I can 
£o. It will come down to the last minute when Pm dressed and ready 


to go that she won't let me. 


Boy, Age 16, Grade 11 
my parents expect me to go and 
is town where most of the fellows 
ctory. During the canning season 
ing the summer months I would 
am. Baseball prac- 


During this coming summer 
Work. I also see this clearly. In th 
my age work is in the Canning fa 


nd games are p 
15 I do not believe that I will 


€ allowed to take time off from work to practice or to play i» [sed 

ays during th The canning season generally lasts 

e canning scason. à 

1 Sut a E І ee to miss a month of practice as you probably 
Now it wouldn’t help my chances for the team either. 


Experience and what I hear 
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EXERCISE 2 
HAYDEN 


Read the following report on Hayden. When all the infor 
tion has been considered, list the alternative lines of action that Es 
counselor should take in working with Hayden during his last bu 
years of school, if you think that he should remain there. If y d 
think that Hayden should not continue in school, indicate the e 
choices. After the alternatives have been listed, indicate: (1 z 
one that you think will be most effective; (2) the reasons for ада 
ing that one, stated in terms of its probable effect on Hayden: ? 
(3) your reasons for rejecting the others. 


Hayden was referred to a counselor for study in the eighth grade b и 
a principal as а boy who needed help in planning his educat? 
and vocational career. He was repeating the eighth grade ап 
failing in some subjects during the repetition of the grade. 


cerning 
ives 
et, 


Healt д new parents. utin? 

school at No Physical defects were reported after the reser 

ence to Bas UD but the school records сопіаіпе x for 
5 osture. easi 

this referen © counselor has not noted any Г 


tion. He likes picnics, parties, p j 
any other activities of a kind where 
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SCHOOL RECORD 


309 


Teachers’ and 


IRR 25. 


LAN- 


G 
UAGE English (oral) 


citus) rupe Пе 
МАТ 
HE- А A 
MATICS Arithmetic...“ 
SS Me O 20-а 
Bu, 
SI. 
NESS Business practice —— — 
Business organization __ 


* 
Student’s Comments 


Woodworking, В 
Printing 

Drawing (е 
Music T 


English 


Grammar 
Spelling 


Bookkeeping | —— 


Li dele | 
| | Tele] 


\ lal \е | 


(Grade 8r) Likes prac- 
tical arts very much 
but not allowed to 
take it when repeat- 
ing a grade 
(Grade 9) Work in 
practical arts con- 
fined to school shop 
(Grade 10r) “Printing 
is my favorite school 
subject" 

(Grade 10r) Printing 
teacher describes him 
as “а bright boy who 
has what it takes" 


ee T 
(Grade 8r) Very fluent 


ives impression of 
high intelligence but 
js really glib. Dislikes 
reading 50 much that 
he resents getting 
books for Xmas pres- 
ents. Is definitely of 
the type commonly 
called a *tgonreader." 
«Grammar doesn’t 
make any sense to 
me.” Oral English 
work described as 
very good. He is said 
to be good in recita- 
tions but “careless” in 
written work 


(Grades 8-10) Medi- 
ocre performances re- 
ported in all arithme- 
tic classes 


Typewriting | —— 


(Grade 10) Teacher of 
business organization 
says that he cannot do 
academic work 
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SCHOOL RECORD (Cont'd) 
Е ОНО ee 
Teachers’ and 


Grade ECT TETTE 8 | 8г* | 9 |10 |10г* Student’s Comments 


SCIENCE General science сіс |с (Grade 10r) Eae 
Cho teacher descri 
emistry hx c as one of the boys W О 
devotes most 0 
time to girls 


SOCIAL Social studies (Grade 9) Likes hist 
STUDIES Geography (com’l) and reads 625 

Histo —|—|—|—|—|— | torical books __, 

ry History 

(Grade 10) is in- 
teacher says he 
terested in this ti 
ject and likes to 
about it 


sub- 


* г indicates repetition of grade. 


He is considered among his friends to be a “wise-cracker,” and н 
can keep activities going as а master of ceremonies very effect 
He has been a Boy Scout for a number of years. His reading .. 
limited to the joke columns in magazines, and he would much mu 
discuss a subject than read about it. In the later years of his scho 


career his unusually great 1 s H d ор 
at interest mente 
several teachers, киы EYEE 


Work Experiences. Ha i from е 
; s yden has had no work experience 1T f- 
cighth to the twelfth grade, but his activities in clubs and 5C ool 2 


ed i work he 
will probably do. as tryouts for some of the kinds of 


Vocational Choice 


by 
Grade 8 (repeat) (1) Mechanic (1) Probably influenced 


father’s occupatio”, eap 
(2) Traveling mail (2) Advertising іл и 


clerk magazines ‚„ ideas 

E: Airplane pilot He had romantic " the 
Airplane pilot about flying 9%° 

North Pole , ep“ 

10 (repeat) Airplane Pheu becomini Sili- 

mechanic tical about his E avia" 


ties in the fie 
tion 
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A jew 

Progress of Counseling. Hayden sits right down in an inte 
and begins to sell himself with great effectiveness before the M any 
can tell him what the interview is for. He talks very glibly abou dn 
matter that is brought up, and he does it in such an impressive adu 
ner that one can easily be deceived concerning his mental st ter- 
The counselor noted in the first few minutes of the f “sales 
view that he thought constantly of a radio announcer making 4 an 
announcement. Hayden is of average height, is slim and PE his 
is very careful of his appearance. He looks well scrubbed, an“ 
clothes are so well taken care of that he stands out among а 8" aues 
adolescent boys. He has a ruddy complexion, a beaming faces 
a very attractive smile. ор 

Hayden had not been much disturbed by his failure in the Тш 
grade. He said that it was due to the moving into a new school entry 
tion and the inadequate background he had received in а соц 15 
school. He felt that he was now ready to go on with others ering 
grade, and he was enjoying school as he would any social gather at 
He couldn’t see much sense in grammar and wasn’t quite sure ч at 
it was about, but he was making passing marks. He was very d 


. x were 
ee ng the subject when problems of his success in school 
raised. 


Although Hayden listed two choices of occupations, it was 14 
parent that he knew little about them and what was require? © „od 
worker. He did, however, ramble on about getting a business St? d 
апо making a fortune. The counselor noted throughout that ЖА 
paid little at at are known as ethics and that he Ут... 


510г had noted in all the interviews wit sful 

tate of students, He Could visualize Hayden as a very soil 
Ha E а freak show or as a highly effective salesman of gol ib mane 
ner EE ES ninth-grade success appeared to be due to his gh of th? 
Р casing personality. He did not understand most © ery 


у 
at was offered Е nd was 5 
efficient at “selling” eu he could appear interested а | way 5 


; little that he could do in a persona p 25 
hs S. ur. уте kept above the failure level. He was KP, “из 4 
На esi by his Classmates, but this did not died b 
an; T 
the contados к i: pate any method to get along. He wi 
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At this stage in Hayden’s career his vocational choice was gov- 
erned by reading in some of the lurid pulp magazines. He wanted to 
invent a new type of airplane, learn to pilot it, and fly over the North 
Pole alone. Although Hayden could recite this ambition in a glow- 


ing manner, and with almost enough enthusiasm to make one want 


t of his venture, there seemed to be little 


to contribute to the suppor! 
likelihood of any serious attempt to carry this out and even less of 
however, and Hayden 


his success in it. It did make а good story, 
enjoyed telling it to anyone who would listen. The counselor became 


convinced during the interviews over a two-year period that Hayden 
would make a good salesman and didn’t do anything about his stated 
choices other than to try to bring him down to a more practical level. 


Although Hayden succeeded in passing all his courses in the ninth 
grade, there did not seem to be high promise for his success in the 
academic course which he wanted to take in senior high school. The 


counselor advised him to consider election of a practical arts course, 
which he agreed to take, and he was sent on to the high school with 
that recommendation. He changed his mind over the summer vaca- 
tion and enrolled in a clerical course with printing as an elective. 
Since this had been a second choice in the planning, the counselor 
decided that the proposed course might be carried as a tryout. Hay- 
den did succeed in passing everything except typewrlting and did so 
well in printing that his teacher in that subject described him as a 

bright boy who has what it takes." He was quite sure, however, that 
he did not want to choose printing as à vocation. 

Hayden had made enough points jn the tenth grade to make gradu- 
ation possible in the usual three years if he could continue to get 
marks of С or better in his last two years of school, and when this 
Was pointed out to him he did decide to do his work regularly and 
make every effort he could to pass the courses. He had done much 
better than the counselor had predicted, or than he himself had 
thought possible, and he had gained some confidence in himself. It 
Was at this time, however, that he first began to realize that his ro- 
mantic vocational ideas might not be practical, and it was in this 
Second year of his senior high-school program that the counselor 
Was able to talk to him seriously а! lem of choice of occu- 


Pation for the first time- By this time the counselor was sure that 
ayden was a "natural" for sales or for the master-of-ceremonics 


type MU ^ family had made it clear 
И рше» и diately after finishing high 


that h 

e would have to go to we i 4 | 
School, and it was necessary to consider the fields in which a combina- 
tion of his accomplishments could be utilized best without further 
Academic eather He had ed а new interest In auto me- 
Chanics and in ie sales pa rk, and the counselor en- 


express 
rt of this wo 
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e 
couraged him to consider this field to get him to follow through Ве 
experience of considering the choice of an occupation and er от 
materials to guide him in his thinking. At the same time, the coun as 
believed that a sales position in the automobile field would be a $ 
factory choice for Hayden. " 

Dudas the bs year of senior high school, Hayden ven 
very “girl-conscious.” His teachers had noted this in excessive "ii o 
to the extent that it was commented upon first in any squares | 
Hayden’s work. At one high-school dance he engaged in a whole 
about escorting a girl, and this drew the attention of the f 
school faculty to him. He had taken a leading part in one о ora- 
school plays, and this, with his immaculate dress and success in o 
tory, had helped to make him very noticeable among a gro оў 
students. The general opinion of his teachers was that he € 
do academic work successfully but that he was a good boy who 


:nd on 
Е г те is mind © 
succeed in some nonacademic occupation if he could keep his m! 

his work. 


The counselor's greatest conc 
salesmanship does not get him i 
methods utilized so far d 
It appears that neither s 


‚ 
г is boy $ 
ern at this time is to see that this 


, The 
nto some sort of confidence ay skill. 
© not guarantee against that use of nfluence 
chool nor counselor has had much i 


together with people so 
chance to present his ideas, 


Epilogue 


N THIS book the reader has been introduced to some of the 
problems that, as a counselor studying individuals, he must solve. 
In fact, he may have the impression that more problems have been 
raised here than solutions given. If he does so feel, he will have 
grasped one of the major contentions of the authors, namely, that 
counseling is a disordered field and that its current status depends 


upon faith rather than upon demonstrated accomplishment. 
The willingness of its practitioners to embark upon a course of 
aisal will determine its future. 


thorough self-analysis and self-appr 
ted out that counseling is not 


Many times the authors have poin 
a single and separate process involving an occasional treatment at 


a time of stress, but instead that counseling must be concerned with 
every student's behavior over the whole period of school attendance. 
The reader who has sought easy solutions to the problems of under- 
Standing human beings will perhaps have been disappointed to 
find that the authors have endorsed arduous, involved, and some- 


times ineffective labor. 

Although existing instruments for the measurement of abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and personality are widely discussed in the 
literature of education, the counselor has been warned that when 

d that these tools are 


he has evaluated their effectiveness, he must fin 
ors claim. The authors have, how- 


rarely as sharp as their originat 
ever, affirmed their conviction that educational and psychological 
research will eventually produce highly effective tools for the study 
of individuals, And they have suggested that, until these tools are 
found, the counselor must use informal, emg pice in- 
Tuments, he will largely upon such time- 
Proven ME E. the interview; vior and accomplishment 
Teports, counselees’ written documents and academic records. It 


m been indicated that if the counselor ie 
lent instruments, he can place more reliance in the 
Newer devices which are of questionable validity, less persona. 


‘cking in flexibility. 
This book reflects also t 


1, and 


he opinions of the authors that it is un- 
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wise to adopt only those procedures deriving from a single school 
of thought about human behavior or from a single point of ki 
about the processes of counseling. (It is recognized, of course; ш 
this is also а statement of a point of view.) They believe that "° 
school of thought, and its derived processes, is adequate to deseri 
or evaluate the complex, frequently indirect, and often unstable 
behavior of particular human beings in specific situations. p 
aver that proponents of a method or the disciples of a school fa! 
to appreciate the complexity, uniqueness, and variability of Биш 
behavior. They imply that the study of individuals is currently in ^ 
` state of confusion and that if counselors were required to wait un 
order emerged before they could proceed with counseling, тй, 
generations of youth would lose the assistance that сап be provide 
with the admittedly inadequate instruments and techniques vex 
We now possess. side 
"Throughout this volume reference has been made to an individ 
ual called a counselor. The authors are not unaware of the frequen’ 
reference in educational and psychological literature to the P гор 
osition that education i; guidance, and that every teacher Б 
counselor. It is agreed that these E worthy concepts, but educa 
Vn un many institutions has moved so far from them that 08 
dictionaries are quite correct in stating that the definitio? 
Non m guide" is obsolete. The current lack of trainin’ 
must mean that few Racha е бй Of classes assigned ар 
ew teachers can be counselors in any 1 


of the term, i iti 
€ term. Until such Conditions are reversed, and very РГО ill be 
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Appendix I— Ап Actual Report 
of a Director of Guidance to a 


Superintendent of Schools 


уве this year а cumulativ 
Thi in all schools from kindergarten 
n 5 system permits the mai 


ч 
im ү is thus possible to stu 
know. the grades and make ne c 
n edge of his background. Henceforth, а pupil ent 
to n enior high schools for the first time 
Under administration, his counselors, ОГ 
Un, tstanding of а pupil's packground and progress, tl 
ha. Hon should become even more effective and meanin 
cen in à 
Within HAE grade of the three junior high schools, uniform 
е in the study of occupations have been organized. In these 
А SSes emphasis is put upon c study of the major occupations so 
ог а Pupil will be better informed when he begins to шакса choice 
br а career, Along with this st pations an pc aM testing 
a, Bram i B help pupils der their performances 
as s conducted to hell T 1о aid the students to make 


E aude The test resule "la 
riate choi ich schoo сиг! a а " 
dmi EAQUE. js cooper xd Е: n BM UN e 
nistration in re-examining е [Em Ea P As oF PLE 

Б the Class of 1947, and 


gful than it 


Studi 
les, = 
Ча fo (Recommendations are 1941 and 
are low-up study of the preparing PU pils for life.” It is ex- 

р m the re-examination 


рес oVerned by the philoso hy o 
pha Itin, 

is Ў high E: recommender, e effect du 

1948 igh school curricula W 1 go 1 

ыы sulted in returns 


1947 have ге: 
Class of ian, and for the Class of 


С es le 
Of fe Nestionnaires mailed to the Sd 
T ? е cent. The members of the 


194 Xty-five ee 

е t (up to 

du aho Б hundred per © 
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: returne 

Guidance Department and it is interesting to note that they 

to us for help long after they had graduated. сезге? the 
The results of a Survey of the activities of the ше 


а se of ар" 
per cent over the Classes of 1945 and 1946, and an a "The survey 
proximately twen Опе per cent over the Class of 1944. 


of 1946 to three per 
who are enrolled in 
attending degree Brantin 
attending business school 
and two per cent are en 


а 
graduate education js Probably due to the fact that recent gr 
realize the need of obtainj 


ү пег. "- floode? 
Despite the fact that colleges and universities have С 
during the Past уе, 


say js SC 
1 pov is city 1 А 
аг with applications for admission, representi 
ond to no other neighboring community in prop vx MT 
tion at loca] Colleges and universities. Every graduate 


z llege 
who met the entrance requirements was admitted to the co 
first or second choice, 


. hu 
t ях 
survey made jn November of this year revealed d де the 
dred and seventeen students are working on part-time jo revio 
attend school. This is an increase of sixty-two over the p 


us усаг. 
М а У 
The counselors believe that this part-time work is usually 


aluable 
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experi 

ane cues for the student. Counselors check each student carcfully 
Dm students’ academic work does not suffer. 

неу Ње the усаг 1947 the Department made four hundred and 

ree job placements. Of the graduates of the Class of 1947, 


Sevi i 
enty-six per cent were placed by the Guidance Department. In 
survey of all 1947 graduates. 


Se 
"a ipsis. the Department made a 
ae Spee not satisfied with their jobs were interviewed, and in 
securing ne be change of position was advisable, they were assisted in 
as many ce jobs. At the present time, the Placement Department 
laces ore calls for full-time office help than it can fill. 
баб р evaluate the business prepartion of the students in the 
naire to o cpartment, the Guidance Department sent a question- 
the hich ne hundred employers who had recently hired graduates of 
they 3 school business course. Replies by employers indicated that 
no major recommendations for improving the courses in 


busi 
inc Нар 
55 training, that our graduates are well prepared for office work, 
employers in the metropolitan 


and 
Stren have a high rating among 
ew employers stated that the handwriting of our graduates 


ad 
=. to the clerical course. 
азапны ш evening of May 7, 1947, a Vocational Conference was 
mately n; at the high school. Fifty group meetings attended by approxi- 
ed nine hundred pupils and parents, were held. The occupations 
ed in this Conference were selected by polling students’ interests. 
accounting, agriculture, art, 


e 
Y chose the following occupations: 
ffice work, clothing; dental hy- 


aviati 

1 H 

Riche beauty culture, chemistry, © 

©, dietetics, drafting, dramatics, engineering, journalism, music, 
dio entertainment, salesmanship, so- 


Ts 
Cla] M physical education, ra 
tach a teaching, and technica 
Ces dns ficlds were secured and 
d the evening so that рир! 
а Director of Guidance has continued tt 
ttm, S' Education Center under the auspices of the State De- 
ent of Education. Seventy veterans are completing require- 
na or State Equivalency Certificate. 


Men 
Sine for their high school diplon 
Con. these veterans are employed during the day, the Veterans’ 
ty they have for completing their high 
be offering an important service 


fers 
hog) is the only opportuni 
to ар, Work. The Center арр 
Council, the Guidance De- 
s" of junior and 


e 
n Se veterans. d 
Р En соли with the Cf вены interest 
еп а еа 
1 8 s made a surve 3 
“шу ^" high school pupils aad the results are being used by the numer- 
uth Hines o in the Town Our students Page enue muy 


] vocations. 
d each speaker held two confer- 
1 and parents coul 


o operate the Evening 


ears to 
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le- 
activities but the survey indicates that many of our youths have M. 
some and legitimate interests which they have no E appro- 
velop. The Youth Council is making every effort to find a 
i olution to this problem. st 
Phe Executive paie of the Youth Council has wy. it 
helpful as an "advisory board" to the Guidance Departmen 
is hoped that they will continue to function in this capacity. c will be 
During the coming school year, the Guidance Departmen eigh 
concerned with organizing uniform guidance classes in E these 
grade and, later, in the seventh grade. The principal theme 5 School 
courses will be that of making social adjustments in and out o aan 
Considerable time and attention will also be given to the stu y 
choice of electives for eighth and ninth grades. hours for 
Plans are under way to provide job try-outs after school in hig 
those pupils who are terminating their formal education e they 
school and who are uncertain about the type of salad as mance 
should undertake. Although they are given various per 20 uncer- 
tests and are provided with occupational information, thew’ gerent 
tainty often continues until they have had experience m hamber 
types of jobs. It is planned to seek the assistance of the City с b an 
of Commerce, the Kiwanis Club, the Lion's Club, the Rotary Clu 
the City Youth Council in Carrying out this program. 


Appendix II — Recommended 


Cumulative Record Forms 


HE cumulative record forms presented in this appendix were 
A devised by the following committee of educators appointed by the 
merican Council on Education: 
реа D. Allen, late Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Prov- 
ce, R.I. 
en E. Gladfelter, Provost, Temple University. 
MG S. Learned, formerly of Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
ment of Teaching. 
S John W. M. Rothney, 
Y of Wisconsin. 
Ed J. Shank, Director of Student Personnel, New York State 
E of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 

Sch ugene R. Smith, former Headmaster, Beaver Country Day 
ool, Chestnut Hill, Mass., Chairman. 
Анаш Е. Traxler, Associate Director, 

u, New York City. 

Uu G. Williamson, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, 

versity of Minnesota. 

ort D. Wood, Director, 

and on of Collegiate Educational Researc 
irector, Cooperative Test Service. 

eam forms, printed on manila folders suitable for filing, may be 
ased from the American Council on Education at 744 Jackson 

POR Washington, D.C., at a cost of six cents cach. (Manuals con- 

on Ing descriptive materials and an extensive bibliography are sold 

Pe rur cents.) Similar record forms for primary and intermediate 

es of the elementary school may be obtained at the same address. 
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Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 


Educational Records Bu- 


Educational Records Bureau and Pro- 
h, Columbia University 
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This trait takes its form 
5 Gonerally Concerned: Shows Balance in Considering Welfare of Himself and Others and Doss | ue = in her religious activities 
ЕО НЫЕ ыда е а т ТЕ -mu M-NS EL most frequently but she thinks 
Selectively Concemed: Shows Concern by Attitude and Action About Certain Problems © | - -| and acts in what might be 
Welfare of Persons, | described as an altruistic 
Personal: Is № manner very frequently 
= Affects Him 
= о Inactive: Professes Concern About Welfare of Others But Does Nothing. | | 
o 


Unconcemed: Shows Little or No Concern For the Welfare of Others. 


Pgrade- Seems to haue lost 
sight ot her goals. 

Utgrade- Drifting along, 
Needs help: 


Purposeful: Has Definite Pu 5 ча 


Я rposes and Pla tof His Ability |55 
РЕ Undertakings Consistent With This ean Carries Through to the Bes! = 
Limited: Makes Plans and Shows Determination in Attachi ime Projects That Inter 
hi Projects 
Him But Has Not Yet Thought Out Goals for Himself. © Short Timei rol ais 
gs аз They Come, Meeting Situations Somewhat on the Spur of 
able of Serious Purpose if Once Aroused. the 
Are Fairly Definite, But Cannot Be Counted on for 
Through. 


im to 
ut the Decisiveness and Persistence That Will Enable Him 
eived Plans. 


(21h When future educational 
and vocational decision was 
made in February she regained 
her seriousness of Purpose 


12. 


Worked through serious 
Typical roblem of choice of 
Babbl e ith tis urther education and 
Behavior and E es = Е: j Sfi vocation in а calm 
Significant \usias serious 0100525 411975 and objective manner 
Z E: Variation in it activities ri e (135 
O With Respect 
E то Such 
‘actors as 
[e] d Apathy, 
Di Excitability, 
Зек s 
sitiveness, ee я 
Stability Lu PTT Parents gave her choice ot perhen атаи sis 
id tor college if А is the 
Additional showed serie usin реше po, standin student 
NES а Нез to tind ín academic work. 
Behavior fime for serious study. 
|. Ade 0 ho 
7 ial 
5 EnrgiimenTin qood secretaria 
и Some narrowing of activities school is satisfactory — 
Tentative La —— IU Se == Needed now, he (s working compremise таоца 
Synthesi vrage conti оп list of activities to ax] problem and мапі | 
Suggeationa ta 9f many €0-curricutae® decide on daletions Attempt to win competitive enthusiasm for academic 
uidance Mage |44 community acti ities | €—— SAHE ЧЕГЕ scholarship failed. study: Advise secretaria 
Daring or at |*5 try-out experiences Refused suggestions about [senol of nev y cemind 
lose of, Each | Et ives and chose . је r "m 
е р |O г bal (hats matics thematics ability 
School Year eee Preparatory ең. [ЕГОР Latin end of year. | Sivanced mathe about ma a 
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Without prerequisites Jartime of placement. 
'n science field. 


Tried to arrange for, mone 
challenging expecienc 
in school. 20 
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i i Has developed more skill in organizing his 
Worked кагу fee en Meri RATE а ín use of study time. Has a 

tirst зеце 45 e rdv slowly Cannot difticult time with objective tests because, 
pass his 425 ngs с [^ assignments in he says, they do not allow enough time. Scores 


EVALUA 


Slow worker on 
abjective tests but || 
does good work on 
assigaments and in 
examinations wherd 
he is not too hurried. 
Slow reader. Outlines 
his work fairly well, 
Has maintained standin 
in the toe quarter of | 
his class by dilrgencel 
in doing assignments. | 
Nery weak in mathematics 


“nee 
agin’ 
96 nm 


INTERPRETATION OF 


on the graduate record examination have 
helped to convince him that he should not 
attempt graduate work. He has learned 
to write acceptable papers in the social 
sciences. 


А Study Cli 
+o -ting y Сііміс. 
Referred и me Faithfully and showed 


Л slower than average 


ACHIEVEMENT 
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2 Aesthetic 5.Theorat ical 
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Social welfare, education 
Attends discussion groups 
on United Nations. 
Attended Cosmopolitan Club 


, Does extra work 
CER ma Wants to work with people. 
Enjoyed field work with Y 
group required ia education 


Veterans committee member. 
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fishing and camping 
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Clerk in men's clothing 
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ا ن‎ 
Works !2 hours per 
week as clerk 


OUT OF SCHOOL EX. Has traveled much in 
PERIENCES North woods Canoe 


trip to Canada last | 
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р м area 
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Narious odd jobs 
at summer resorts. 


Will be necessary 
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Work, 


Teaching science in 
high school with part- 
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uns uncertain | 
€tce or teaching 


Engineering at 
University 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PERSONAL INFORMATION 
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Appendix III — Case Exercises 


1. HUGH 3 high 
The following report on Hugh was written about a boy т : wi 
school in the suburbs of Boston. After study of the case, writes 
reasons, your answers to the following questions: svel 
l. Do you think that the counselor has worked effective 
Hugh up to the point at which this report stops? nting 
2. What alternatives does the counselor now have in pres’ ool? 
data to (a) Hugh, (b) Hugh’s parents, (c) personnel of a 
3. What additional information is needed by the counselor: 
4. Is referral to a psychiatrist indicated by the record? 


y with 


schoo” 


& 
i Family Data. Hugh now lives with a stepfather after 2 ps 
riod of living with relatives and of traveling alone wit his ES ; of 
who was in business while a divorcee. The stepfather js mana} ness 
а commercial concern, and his mother still carries оп 50116 = the 
interests of her own. Hugh lives in one of the better section? rat 
town in a home that rates superior on a scale that permits an is 
= In terms of material provisions. Hugh is an only а oiled” 
«quently referred to by teachers and other children 2$ рил 
erratic,” and “temperamental.” He says that his stepfather m pitte? 
and makes fun of him in front of company, and he is rath, оће 
about it. Although he has expensive clothes ‘and playthings . {айо 
complains that he does not have enough, and he attribute a р 
to make the first football team to the fact that his father i, сел? 
bought him a pair of football shoes. This complaining ^ are nint 
compatible with what is known concerning the value of his P aid € 
his ready supply of money, and the fact that the family Pont Т 
for a trumpet when he showed promise with that instru” 
family is ambitious for his success in school, and financia 
available for any educational venture which he chooses exte 
Health. No physical defects have been noted afte 
examinations by physicians. He is thin, wiry, and restless, 
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nd many schools] 


Teachers and 
Grades. sic perenne gm 7 |8 | 9 |10|10* БаР Gonimenis 
Шаа Е re 
ARTS Woodworking | В- ا‎ (Grade 8) Good athlete but 
Drawing ПСВ has arguments with the 
x eas Sa maaa —| coach whom he considers 
Music unfair. (Grade 9) Played 
Chorus = С trumpet in band and or- 
chestra. He takes lessons at 
music conservatory, and in- 
structor says he could be- 
come excellent player. Fam- 
ily bought $100 trumpet for 
him 
LAN- English сс сс c (Grade 8) Failing marks in 
GUAGE xh (Oral ЕЕ CIF Grammar were attributed to 
English (Oral) — | | اک اا‎ what he considered to be un- 
Grammar t E с fair treatment by the teacher. 
Spelli В| t Was promoted to this grade 
| 0 „——— FIX] “on trial" after failing in 
French tear iî || Grammar in the seventh 
| grade. (Grade 9) “Just got 
| by.” (Grade 10) “English is 
my best subject.” (Grade 11) 
«ү do every other assignment 
in English.” Teacher reports 
that he is erratic. “I did 
work hard in French” 
Е rade 10) Will not settle 
мшш Arithmetic ее Е 7 в to do the intensive 
Ics Algebra |< |—| work which mathematics de- 
| mands 
| 9) “I like to play 
| SCIENCE General Science ا‎ x GE with scientific 
| Ghemistry things? (Grade 10) Chem- 
| istry teacher reported poor 
| behavior and lack of attention 
| m ted Grade 10) “1 don't do any 
SOCIAL ам | Е (Grade р history." Teacher 
iunior standing. 


* ту, 
Did not earn enough СГ 


edits to reach j 
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not appear to be due to any physical condition which can be dis- 
covered and remedied. 

Leisure-Time Activities. Hugh’s time is almost wholly taken up 
with athletics or music, and he finds it very difficult to settle down to 
any concentrated work. When he is not actually participating in 
sports, he is reading about them in the newspaper, and he is well 
versed in his knowledge of the performances of professional teams. 
School is just an uninteresting interlude between Hugh’s athletic and 


musical activities. 
Work Experiences. 

ing golf course and has 

from house to house. 


Hugh has worked as a caddy at a neighbor- 
had some experience in delivering samples 


Vocational Choice 
Grade 8 Coach “J like athletics best" 

9 Salesman His father had been talking to him 
about going into his business 
He is worried about getting enough 
training to be a coach 
Now considering several choices. 
Thinks father may take him into 


his business 


10 Undecided 


10 (repeat) Undecided 


ng. Hugh is tall, slim, wiry, active, and rest- 
less, He dresses in a sporty fashion and is unusually fastidious about 
cleanliness and neatness. He seems to be thoroughly scrubbed and 
his hair is neatly combed. He has more and better clothes than most 
of his friends and is the Beau Brummel of the school. After the first 
interview the counselor noted that he had a smooth, sophisticated 
manner. He meets people very easily without the slightest observable 
appearance of shyness. A counselor or teacher, to Hugh, is just an- 
other adult among the many he has met, and he takes them all in 

during an interview but he 


stride. He is nonchalant in the extreme 1 
has а steady flow of language. He says that he has “been around” and 


says that he “knows what it is all about.” He has a most engaging 


In. 
‘i Hugh was very critical of adults. He said that the athletic coach 
picked only his favorites for the team and that anyone who offered 
any criticism was not allowed to play- He scoffed at the principal of 
the school and made many critical remarks about the abilities and 
personal traits of teachers. He blamed his stepfather for his failure 
to make the first football team-— because he wouldn’t buy him shoes 
—and said that he picked on him for the amusement of his friends. 
It is worth noting here that the only adult who escaped criticism was 


Progress of Counseli 
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; м blames 
his mother. She excuses all his failures and misbehavior and 
others for them. 


ns 
The drive to succeed and pass this year did, however, oe Oc- 
for his deficiencies and he succeeded in passing the gra Ја irri- 
casionally, however, the dri ч ks” and by 
tate his teachers by his nonchalant manner, by “wisecrac d d to at- 
the habit of chewing large quantities of gum. He responce ance 
tempts to discipline him » to 
such as refusal to talk for 
teachers, and sometimes by sulking. 
At first the counselor 
of adults, but it became s 


: ; саге 
» at one stage in the counseling, it apP 
ОО much. 


Е refuset —.. 
3¢ Punishment was not meted out that she Jas 
have Hugh in 


periods. Hugh soon took advantage of this situation and 
the habit of ro 

staring into 5р 
the principal 


5. ” 
to do anything about Hugh’s case and he wasted e Problem e 
he conflict between the desire to get rid of this T spas resol h 
and the desire to keep him back a grade for pon nans senior i is 
at the counselors request when he was promoted е, ce no | 
school on trial, (This really amounts to promotion sin 
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nior high school.) The counselor obtained the 


€ l and teacher by arguing that retention in 
the junior high school of a boy who was so big that he stood out 
esirable habits in this school, 


from the group, who had developed und 
and who bitterly resented the treatment obtained there was not likely 
to be effective. 
Hugh and his parents decided, against the protests of the junior 
high school principal, that he would take the college preparatory 
demic course taught 


course in senior high school. This is a severe aca 
with all the earnestness and discipline of the college preparatory pro- 


gram of twenty years ago, and it is geared to the few brilliant students 
who can work diligently. The counselor was certain that Hugh was 
neither brilliant nor diligent in academic work and predicted fail- 
ure, but there was no way in which he could prevent what his parents 
called the democratic right to choose one’s own path. Anticipat- 
ing some difficulty, Hugh was tutored during the summer to prepare 


him for the work in the senior high school. —— , 
The first year in senior high school was disastrous. Hugh failed 

in Algebra and French, passed without credit in history, made a С 
in English and failed a course in music appreciation. He failed to 
‘on in three years of school pos- 

ce of the undesirable be- 


ever sent back to the ju 
concession from principal 


dents’ needs rather t 
possible.) A course whic 
He pleaded for the oppor 
was E i int. ; А 

Ex i ur Ped а sad one from the academic standpoint, but 
he had enjoyed many of the school activities. He had tried out for 


th teams and had shown some promise of 
duca а Не played in the school band and 


tunity to repeat French and a concession 


His failure in 


becoming a first te zh Joperior manner 

9 rmed in а . 

rchestra and had per EUR was due to his inability to meet the 
to lack of skill in play- 


the course in music apprec! 
academic standards of the course ra 


ing an instrument. 7 

м His succes: 
Hugh is now in the eleventh grade. Pas, : ; 
although it is significantly better than during the Ге усаг. Ніз 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that he will not turn in well-prepared 
homework regularly. His practical chemistry teacher, тер Or poon 
behavior. ‘ade ok attention, and little work done but gives him pass- 


ther than 
s has not been high 
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: in history, 
ing marks. Hugh admits that he has done very little ks na Yan 
and the history teacher describes him as a "spoiled chi (T sits i3 the 
lish Hugh boasts, “I have done every other assignment. c fond, of 
Kind of statement which disturbs those teachers who ar 


English. His ре 
voted to the de 


his vo- 
his career Hugh is concerned pe His 
nnot come to even a tentative p e ques- 
due to his low marks) has made i 


cational choice, but he ca 
ineligibility for athletics ( 


2. CARTER 


uc- 
+ ‘Justrate $ 

rt on Carter is intended to E not? 

tes. Do you agree? Why, or why 


The following case repo; 
cessful counseling Procedu 


w 
eered Concerning his parents’ attitudes, house 
5 mother’s objection to cluttering at tions £” 
with fishing tackle. The family goes on fishing expedi rt. 
quently, and father and Son are ardent followers of that те TUE 
Health. There is no indication of any health disorder: "audio" 
time the counselor suspected Some hearing difficulty, but an 
Confirm this Suspicion. ith 
Carter is always busy wi 


, and reading. He has shown some athletic 
but he Prefers the Solitary and 5 
baseball. He hunts ава fi 


out! 
wessy 
реа 
да 
mall group games to foe Jan 
shes with his father and he know! 


SCHOOL RECORD 


GUAGE English (oral) | 


a OO o -==—^л 
MATHE- Arithmetic 
MATIOS CT 
| 
BUSI- Business Practice 
NESS Business Organi- 
zation 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
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7 |7:* 8 | 9 


| 


[es 


TERES S] 
EERE] 


CRECE 


11 
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Teachers and 
Student’s Comments 


(Grade 8) “My failures 
the last few years 
have been caused by 
fooling around.” Good 
athlete. Likes to take 
mechanical appliances 
apart and put them 
together again. Took 
music lessons awhile 
but dropped them 

c 

(Grade 8) Reads popu- 
lar mechanics and 
outdoor life maga- 
zines. (Grade 9) 
Elected Spanish for 
pleasure. (Grade 10) 
Will not continue it— 
“not a pleasure.” 
(Grade 11) English 
teacher reports him a 
conscientious worker 
capable of good work 

ا 

(Grade 8) “I don’t like 

arithmetic” 
о 


(Grade 10) Passed first 
year of bookkeeping 
but wanted to drop it 
in second year when 
it was taught in prepa- 
ration for occupation 
of accountancy. Had 
some difficulty with 
elementary typewrit- 
ing but teacher en- 
couraged him and he 
hassucceeded. (Grade 
11) Said to be hesi- 
tant about speaking 
in class but is hard- 
working pupil 
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SCHOOL RECORD (Cont’d) 


Teachers’ and 


NDS (je or ons ufu йар аа 7 |7=*| 8 |9 |10| 11 Student’s Comments 
SCIENCE General Science BIA (Grade 8) Works a 
Chemistry B a chemistry s€ 


(Grade 9) Did good 
work in general HS 
ence where teacher 
emphasized photogs” 
phy. Counselor 2° 
vised choice of Шука 
istry in eleventh ee 
and teacher Ae dy 
him to be a ^ 
worker 


(Grade 10) “There are 


SOCIAL Social Studies 


Geography too many gee 
(Commercial) B tions in this hy 
zu В mercial GeograP 


wher ns 

"i гае = x Out with his father many of the construction P He 
ar i s 

reads a a n popular science and mechanics magazine e 


Work Experiences, None. 


Vocational Choice 


Grade 8 Electrician This choice appears to be due to the shop 
activities at home at this time his 
$ Photographer Occupational interest developed from 


hobby 
10 Photographer “T could do this all week and go 
every week-end” Р ver 
H Photographer “Pm more interested in this than © 
before” 


fishing 


Пет 
Р к Togress of Counseling. When he was first seen, Carter € pis 
a 


Inost of the boys of his class (he was a year older owing 
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repetition of the seventh grade). His clothing was rumpled, his 
hair was tousled, and he had a serious case of acne. He was rather 
shy at first and was curious about the reason for the testing and in- 
terviewing. He was slow to warm up to the counselor, and not until 
the common ground of fishing was found was rapport well estab- 
lished. The Tapport grew so great that he came in frequently to talk 
about his fishing experiences, and the counselor often called him up 
for a chat as a relief after being slightly tired of working with less 
well-adjusted children. Carter improved in appearance and hus 
friendly manner and grin belied any unfavorable first impressions. 
He moved about slowly and might be described as “stolid.” 4 

1 Carter attributed his failure in the seventh grade and his minor 
difficulties in the eighth grade, which had brought warning cards af 


among the many th 
ub n ane grade Carter moved along in his former patter? he: 
Concern for al у t hey seemed desirable and with a curious Jac fel- 
Tw lid Hess Striving and group excitements of Wer 
tively, but he S Я die Practical arts and science work ur other 


subjects, and qi Satisfied with a passing record in his choi? 


NI те seemed to be по good reason to disturb 
Three factors + ; eer. Т 
the fi ors influenced his choice of vocation for а life c4" ne 


rst i 

{шу P there was Some interest in taking pictures e^ of 

such pict 118 expeditions, Secondly, in order to reduce the p 
Pictures, Carter and his father began to develop them at 
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The third influence was the fact that the science teacher at the 
school was much interested in photography as a hobby, and he had 
built a great deal of the science class work around it. These three 
influences provided a tryout for Carter in the field of photography, 
and he suggested to the counselor that he was considering it as a 
career, Carter and the counselor went over the data on this occupa- 
tion together and considered the requirements, opportunities, and 
limitations in terms of Carters previous performances. The study 
seemed to be very satisfactory, and, after discussing the matter with 
his parents and looking at the local situation, Carter decided that he 


wanted to become a photographer. 

'The counselor encouraged him to consider other occupations, but 
Carter seemed to have made up his mind and his enthusiasm was 
high. He had developed his hobby of photography further and was 
now getting a great deal of information from various sources to sup- 
Plement his rather extensive knowledge of that field. He had a goal 
to work for now and he worked more faithfully in school. Find- 
ing a goal in this case may have been the turning point from an 
educational career of “fooling around" to one of satisfactory 
accomplishment. Е 
. There was no possibility of continuing gencral science or get- 
ting into chemistry in the tenth grade, so Carter thought he would 
elect a Spanish course. He said he did it “for fun; Dit © did not 
Prove to be funny. It consisted of a tedious study of grammar, and 
he decided to discontinue it at the end of the tenth year. He elected 
bookkeeping and typewriting as preparation for his planned photog- 
raphy business and did passing work. He continued to do average 
Work in English and did his best work of the year 1n commercial 
Scography. 2 Я : 

His work in the eleventh grade was very satisfactory in chemistry 
and business organization courses because he saw E A 
between this work and his career moo ins ee Ee dere 

He thought that he 


€eping was, however, taught as 
é j floundered in it. € t 
cial training provided and 
g with enough success so 


Career in accountancy, and he 
КЕК not have need of all the ep 
ropped th . He continue in| S 
that Qu sah camem ed that he could become а good typist if 
€ continued to work at it. He received the first 2o ES ds 
ДЕ had ever had this year, and he was very proud s» it. The teacher 
Of this subject described him as а conscientious wor ia Л 
Carter ls going on to Bis weh grada ica) im ex 
Physics (in which the problem of light will be $ 160 4 
ш dera of ЕН in econ omics and guai М; is 
in à course in mechanical drawing which he had wanted, but ha 
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В i cational 
been unable to take, since he entered high ponte: tede 
choice (“and the chance to go fishing on Sundays dc cab - 
satisfactory, and well within the possibility of die inh his seydor 
far as the counselor could see, at the time Carter a e E 
year, there was not likely to be any disturbance to the 


should 
this boy’s ways, and there seemed to be no reason why there 
be. 


3. GILBERT 


TT Я t was 
Read these instructions carefully. This description m pes an 
actually made by a principal of a village school of 15 Ls zo ihe 
four teachers. He presented the report just as it is given me that 
teachers and asked for their suggestions for treatment. Assu writing 
you are one of the teachers in the school and that you are ther in- 
your reply. Write it under the following headings: (a) Fur bio 
formation needed. (b) Steps you would take in the order in 


Я d re- 
you would take them. (с) Reasons for each step. (d) Expecte 
sults of each step. 


NOTE: Don’t use 


с with his 
general statements such as, “Ра talk wit 
grandmother,” 


State specifically what you would talk about. 
~E арзй і 


Physical Characteristics. Gilbert is sixteen years of age 
built, and used to hard farmw i 


in athletics, 
he tries, No 


Mental Data. LQ. 110 
grade). Does from С plus to 
Scholastic Data, Can do 


€ of any sort worth mentioning. (10th 
on Henmon-Nelson test this уса 
B work in school. Good reader- 


t are starting a testing program next үз 20 
ilures. Best work done in alge 
history. 

Psychological Data, Somewhat defiant, surly, and n уо 
lone wolf, has relatively few friends, Will cooperate best WI ine 
teachers, although works hard for men whom he a Me Does 
teachers he is likely to become surly and defiant and talk 
not smoke, drink, or 50 out with girls. 


a 
3 pot 
ile é 
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Father and mother on farm in another part of 
th grandmother so that he can attend high 
d does chores and some farmwork. Has 
oney to spend, if any. Works as li- 
Bohemian stock. Parents had 
is spoken at home. Grand- 


Family Data. 
the state. Boy lives wi 
school. Lives on small farm an 
had little real homelife. Little m 
brarian at school. Family of German- 
elementary school education. English 


mother rather poor financially. 

Interests and Abilities. As indicated above, the boy has shown no 
particular aptitude. He is not much of an athlete, though shows no 
peculiar lack of ability. He is above average 1n all scholastic work, 
Has done nothing in the way of dramatics, newspaper, or singing, 
but this may be due to lack of opportunity. Since we run 2 school bus, 
he has little opportunity for extra curricular activities that are not 
in school time. Amusements are few—ball playing, fishing, hunting. 
Does not appear at school parties. Apparently much of this is due to 
lack of time and money. р h^ 

Reasons for Being Brought to Attention of Баира. к pub 
lem as far as getting into trouble is сита bed ЗВ p rra 


he is improving in manners, consideration 
i i n wall. 

havi i ter on grade children. Puts chewing gum o: 1 

puc pos fo d to behave, becomes defiant and will 


ink i ing force м 
AC E ac teachers, probably because, being adolescent 
he is now becoming interested in women. Treats one yoman рас s 
more or less protectively, and she can handle him vay ye . dr dn 
makes smart remarks about the teachers when he d E is a ized 
is listening. On one occasion he did so in class, a "i ЕЕ: to 
without being asked. Admitted readily to ls get s kis die 
some dramatic club furniture and showed really ШЕП Г on ht 
Seems to be trustworthy. The primary reason for his is А OR Ls 
to attention is that in the has been a source of mo fra. 
The preceding principal apparently 

rimanded by this Ба 
i ndle 
the boy showed signs of fight and pr that the int a ^ ques 
it threateningly. Same 
aba ee ае a dnd well when а 
nate. arent ena oci 
to, eodera poe particular respect for n Due са 
English Teacher's Report. Gilbert и т PRG 
ently his problem is lack a PER cent HM himself and could not 
== s ble grandmother is old and works him hard 


i 1 to him on the grounds of com- 
and does not understate a ui dm always polite and considerate 


mon dec and politeness, 2 оао тонк 
s: gi Ls. Found an asks me what work is to be cor 
2. He comes 4 f 
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made a smart remark in class and I looked at him. He flushed ee 
apologized without my saying a word. Knowing his past behavior, 
other students looked surprised. I 
Agriculture Teachers Report. Gilbert will not take i 
removed him from the baseball team temporarily for loafing eet E 
practice. He and two friends quit. I sent them to the principal and ht 
returned. When the boys reported, they explained that they es 
the coach was “riding” them and had used language that pues 
sented. I asked if some of their friends had said the same thing wer e 
they would have resented it and showed them that they hadn't es 
particularly decent, and they returned and have done fairly Me 
since. As far as I am concerned, I have had only two dealings in = 
matter of discipline with Gilbert, He was reported for putting gu 


e 
on the wall. Claimed innocence, so I took his word for it and ae 
him to understand I would to 


the incident of the baseball p a 


3 MT vince 
S signs of definite improvement, I am not con 


that he will not "break out again” А itely hard to cooperate 
with and is hard to talk to gain.” He is definitely 


Pel ocedures in their attempts to and at 
Disciplinary action had not been pu MUS das 

A € Special isi 4 rriculu tha 
adjustments h а Tur. Send conclude 4 hool 
rt analysis and treatment than don unit 
referred to a county mental hyems x 
h the Teport, the student should discuss such РГ eco” 
a adequacy n obtained, the extent to which ® don; 
mendations are applicable in the БОЗЕ, public-school e s may 
pw xs methods by which the school personnel and the par nent 
сораша helping Henry to make more satisfactory 2 ie 
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chiatrist to a School Principal 
s in facts have 


A Report of a Psy 
(All original constructions have been retained. Minor change: 
been made to prevent identification) 


Henry was referred by the principal of a 
junior high school. He had not adjusted well in school, being seem- 


ingly utterly disinterested in school subjects. 
Case History. At times he would do very well, indeed, and his 
attitude would be excellent, put at other times he would be a com- 
plete failure, his work would be hurried, he would want to talk along 
the lines of his hobbies and not along the lines indicated by the sub- 
ject matter which was being discussed. He would give way to outbursts 
of temper and would quarrel with his classmates for little or no rea- 
son; he would fail to follow directions and would fail to concentrate 
on his work. He would be lazy and indifferent and he would come in 
complaining of aches and pains for which there seemed no organic 
cause. The family history shows that the boy came 9 years after the 
marriage and that 5 years aen. his Иные НЕ ae 
i d. The father seemed to have little interest in 
came into the houschol athe ated by raising Pa ee 


children and the mother overco p 


Reason for Referral. 


grow up prett much as 
lives on Be Seater the i d the boy has 
those of his own age. t 
Interview th Mother. The mother E layed ES iu 
. She said that he was not 


as that given by the school. 

B the fact 

with other children not Sp шш E that his attitude toward 
im never bothered to 


in contact with them as 
; to see nr Я 
о did call hand, has many friends. 


ther, on 


m 
Henry could not be depended nr D те d 3 (2s 


brother could be depen! 
what he did would be done in, 
incessantly and when the brother У wen 
allow E to injure his brother. He has ieee the family that his 
e brother but has never 929 the affection 

rother has shown. ellently whatever he 

В could do ехс 5 
SEED Md ku n iet crossed in са, " rcr ie 
o . 
he yeah COLE [A determined Ви a A bae His father has 
seemed to enjoy helping his father ]y to curb this temper and 
had quite a (RT but has endeavored lately 
2 

to show interest in the two boys: 
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ear 
Psychological. On the Binet Form I, Henry passed all — Is. 
items and failed all Superior Adult 3 items. His mental age oni in 
and his 1.Q. 115. He did well in reading but somewhat Ties were 
memory, judgment and reasoning. On the Rorschach штер, showed 
those of an immature individual. Out of less than 20 replies indicate 
great feeling of inferiority and 7 were F minus which would 1. Color 
that the boy's outlook on life was not that of a stable individua "blood. 
was seen as raw rage. The boy interpreted splotches of red as falling 
He saw figures dancing, atom bombs exploding and airplanes which 
to bits out of the sky. In other words, his world was one Em s an 
there was considerable rage and desires to destroy, Һарри ла 
insecurity. Incidentally, the boy did not suffer from а re 
disability. + He 
Psychiatric, Henry had a tic of the eyes and of the throa de 
said that his father was just and fair but that he continually ang' 


obey; 
her, was irritable if he forgot to 


s Wan 
&ct along together; he alway: im 
to get my goat.” Henry would protect [ше others picked ол r 
but he would rather annoy Jimmie ‘than do anything else jennie 

. He expects trouble from Jimmie and expects to give Ji 
as much troy i 


, trouble as Possible, but he would be afraid to give 
the beating he would like t 


© give him as he might injure 
n him and nags him. H 


E ts no 
T; his third wish is to make his parce 
tice him and make his brother miserable as possible. lay iS 
Summary. Henry's diffi 


5 : ate. =, 
tity and affection at a later а his 
fe around his brother. He W 
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parents to notice him instead of his brother. School and friends mean 
nothing to him compared with his home situation. His parents notice 
him more when he annoys them. He, therefore, annoys them to get 
the attention that he craves. He will not adjust in school or play 

at home. He is immature because of his 


until he has learned to adjust 
n to almost a pathological degree from con- 
c. The boy should not be compared with 


kept apart in every way possible. 
ch attention for mature 
ture behavior. They will 


The parents are going t 
give him tasks for which 


behavior and they are going 
make it pay to accomplish things. They will 
he can earn praise and the boy will work wi 
time. He will be re 
trip with his father in the fall. 
field but this is his hobby to such a pathological cce 
chiatrist would suggest that other work be found in the town, pos- 


sibly working in a garage; definitely any work that will bring him 
in contact with others and give him а feeling of accomplishing some- 
thing of which he can boast. fall he might do well 


In the school next 1 
if he could be given suppl o and for which he 


ies that 
could be given praise, such as note k c the countries t 
he studies or аена along the manual training line which would 
be shown other classes. If his tic continues he should most certainly 
be brought back to the center; if it decreases the school ae know 
by that alone that he is beginning to adjust to some сер. is par 
ents recognize the boy’s problem and will = ecu i 7 huss 
make the boy feel secure а 18 SEE. 
and jealousy. As stated before, the problem ¢ zx es school, 
but rather in the boy's feeling of insecurity in his 0 . 
AA CATION EN 
do d M \ 

on } 


с Ее!" [9] 
ре Е A, 


A 


book work on 


Appendix IVA Follow-Up Reports 
of Cases Presented as Exercises 


HOMER 


sor in history 

OMER graduated from a university with a etm he was 

H and a minor in English. His grades were average, in study. 

a Conscientious student who spent most of his free xem work in 
Against the advice of his advisers he undertook gradua 


i- 
SUN М ; at a un 
history. He took his final doctorate examinations in 1947 


И- 
:ndividual di 
versity which adjusts its Programs and standards to indivi 


lishing 
ferences of its students. He now plans to do research for a pub 
house, library, or university, 

Homer was not drafted 
found to be "eligible for draf 


tary service.” He Seems to be somewhat better adjusted and 


: A ; other, 
igh school, but, according to his ae an 

0y.” He has never worked for Y qd taking 
$ recreation consists of reading а 


he 


is still a “lone wolf,” and hi 


HUGH 
After graduation from high Е work 
beach resort as a bus boy. He disliked the 


cause the wages were better 
other occupation he could find, In th 


adjustment. In June, 194: 


die 
ad 

3, she was notified that Hugh hi 

as a result of wounds rec 


eived in action in the Pacific. 
HAYDEN 


Near the end of his senior year Hayden began to ee 
plane mechanics as a Vocation, and, with the assistance o 


356 


ip 
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selor, he investigated the possibilities of obtaining training for it. 
His choice narrowed down to two. He could join the Army and try 
to obtain training in aviation mechanics there, or attend a local 
aviation mechanics school. Actually, Hayden wanted to become a 
pilot, and he thought that he might attain that goal through study 
of mechanics. There was no indication that he could perform me- 
chanical tasks with much skill, but he would not be convinced that 
he could not be successful in occupations which required such 
performances. 

After graduation from high school in 1941, Hayden was admitted 
to a two-year course in aviation mechanics at a reliable school. He 
completed one year with minimum success and then enlisted in the 
Army. He was classified as an aviation mechanic and spent the dura- 
tion of the war in India with the Air Transport Command. 

Upon his discharge, Hayden was more determined than ever to 
become a pilot, and he enrolled in a pilot-training school of ques- 
tionable reputation. He now (in 1948) seems more unstable than 
he has ever been, and if his training under the Veterans Administra- 
tion is discontinued because of his lack of success (as seems likely), 
Hayden will again be at a loss as to what he should do. 


PRISCILLA 

llege in which she had enrolled. She 
struggled hard to earn enough to pay her expenses for the first two 
years. During her last two years the family's financial status improved 
and the assistance which her parents provided, combined with earn- 
ings from summer jobs, made it possible for her to meet her financial 
obligations. Priscilla majored in business subjects and graduated as 
a teacher of typing and st number of positions in small 
communities were avai he selected the one nearest 


her home, During the seven ye с has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects, Priscilla has changed positions twice in order to 
increase her salary, She reported d |, 
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